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Weekend 



Voyage into the void 

7 began to cry with terror 
at the blankness of me , . 
and the blankness 
of the world" ' . 
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By Alan Cana in London and 
Richard Waters in New York 

British Tele communications 
looked set to proceed with its 
planned $20bn merger with US 
telecoms group MCL -in spite of 
Thursday’s revelations that 
MCFs business prospects have 
been seriously derailed. 

Sir Peter Bonfield, BT chief 
executive, said he was “surprised 
and disappointed” by the news 
that MCI could lose $80Om on its 
US domestic expansion plans. Sir 
Peter, who learned of MCI’s 
plight at an MCI board meeting 
in the US only on Wednesday, 
said: “We always knew it was a 
risk but now it seems to be a 
more costly and difficult situa- 
tion t han MCI thought before.” 

He said it was too early to say 
what action the company would 
take until it had analysed MCI’s 
financial performance. He would 
not say whether or not BT might 
seek to renegotiate the deaL 
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Blue collar champ 

Some golfers would not 
be seen in anything but the 
latest designer trousers 
— bur not Lehman ” 


Pages XX 


to go ahead 



Manila follows 
Thailand and 
devalues peso 


Peter said MCTs first and second 
quarter results bad been accord- 
ing tO plan, but it had mrw-hutofl 
it would have to redouble its 
efforts to break into the giOObn a 
year US local telephone market. 
It had been impeded by anticom- 
petitive tactics' than incumbent 
operators, it alleged. 

Losses in the US local tele- 
phone market business, a key 
part of the Concert partners* 
strategy, could reach $800m in 
1997, about double the figure 
planned. 

Lasses far 1998 could be even 
higher, it said. 

MCI said it planned to main- 
tain its assault an the local mar- 
ket, though it hinted that it 
might consider cutting back at 
some later stage. If US regulators 
do not act more forcefully to 
open the local market to competi- 
tion. the company said it would 
reconsider its position. 

BT did not necessarily accept 
the MO solution to the problem. 


BBI Clinton (right) and Romanian leader Emil 
Co uata n fi n aacu are cheered by crowds in the 
capital, B u c ha rest. .Mr Clinton, the first US 
president 4b.mait Roma n ia for 22 years, urged the 
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country to ptssue reform and persist in Its bid to 
join Nate, saying it was a “beacon of hope’ in a 
turbulent region. The door to Nato is open, and 
we wiB help you walk through it,' he added 


By Justin Marozzi in Manila, 

Asif Huda in Kuab Lumpur and 
Manueb Saragosa in Jakarta 

Pressure increased ou south-east 
Asian currencies yesterday as the 
Philippines followed Thailand in 
allowing its currency to Ooat 

The peso fell 10.4 per cent to a 
four-year low against the 
dollar, from 26.4 to 29.45 pesos, 
before tr ading was suspended by 
the Bankers Association of the 
Philippines. 

The Philippines' move intensi- 
fied the turmoil that has enve- 
loped regional currency markets 
as governments struggle to main- 
tain their parities against the dol- 
lar in spite of faltering export 
growth, weak domestic demand 
and sagging property markets. 

Mr Gabriel Singson. governor 
of the Philippines central bank, 
said: “While the underlying 
exchange rate policy will remain 
unchanged, the central bank will 
allow greater flexibility in the 
peso-US dollar rate.” 

At the same time. Indonesia’s 
central bank took a pre-emptive 
strike against speculative attacks 
on its currency by widening its 
intervention band for the rupiah 
against the dollar from 8 per cent 
to 12 per cent. 


During the recent attacks on 
the peso, the Philippines central 
bank has argued forcefully that 
the exchange rate is market- 
determined. but regional cur- 
rency traders - who regarded the 
peso as effectively pegged to the 
dollar - have successfully 
challenged that line. 

In Washington, Mr Michel 
Camdessus, managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, 
praised the move. 

“The IMF strongly commends 
the Philippine authorities for 
their timely and decisive move." 
he said. 

“I am confident that this set of 
measures, in conjunction with 
the authorities' resolve to main- 
tain fiscal and monetary 
discipline, will help protect the 
Philippine economy from the 
consequences of instability in 
regional financial markets.” 

Economists said the decision to 
allow the peso to slide would 
bring inflationary pressures as 
interest rates are likely to remain 
high for some time, but the 
decision was generally welcomed. 

Manila bows to storm. Page 4 
Editorial Comment, Page 6 
Currencies, Page 9 
World Stocks, Page 21 
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form the world’s first global tele- 
coms company. Concert, by the 
mid of the year. 

BTs shares fell 37p or 8 per 
cent to 440V» yesterday as the 
stock market digested the impli- 
cations of the profits warning 
issued late an Thursday, r 

BT said yesterday that discus- 
sions were taking place with MCI 
about its trading situation: “BT 
will be holding further discus- 
sions with MCI management In 
order folly to understand the rea- 
sons for, and extent of, die 
changes in MCTs prospect s ." Sir 


nies would examine whether | 
there were other- ways of break- 
ing into local markets. 

Investors and analysts were 
disturbed that BT seemed to have 
had no advance warning of the 
bad news. Analysts said they did 
not expect the news to derail the 
merger, though views were 
"divided on whether BT would try . 
to renegotiate the terms. 

A big local difficulty, "Page 6 
• London stocks. Page 17 
. World stocks. Page 21 
• • Lex, Page 24 


Investors lose their appetite for foie gras 


By Andrew Jack In Parte 

Foie gras may remain one of 
France’s most decadent gastro- 
nomic offerings, but it Is starting 
to give the c o unt ry's corporate 
in ves to rs severe indigestion. 

Threatened by low foreign 
demand, small-scale production 
and pressure on prices, the foie 
gras business is much less profit- 
able than investors bad hoped. 


Suez, the French conglomerate, 
has Just sold Rouglt, one of the 
best-known producers of duck- 
liver based pate demote gras. 

“Foie gras was the in-thing for 
financial investors in the 1980s 
and early 1990s,” says Mr Thi- 
bault de Kargorlay, head of Bou- 
gie. “They saw it as an El Dor- 
ado in the luxury goods sector. 
But most producers lose money.” 
For Ms Marie-Pierre Pi, secre- 


tary general of Cifog, the foie 
gras producers’ associat i on, the 
biggest challenge is seasonality. 
“Three quarters of our annual 
turnover comes around Christ- 
mas and New Year,” she says. 

Some of her members have 
also suffered under the pressure 
to cut prices - a small tin can 
cost about FFr100 ($17) - by out 
of-town hypermarkets, which 
now account for 70 per cent of 


annual sales. The industry is 
doing its best to raise foreign 
demand and cut down on season- 
ality. But its members are also 
fighting among themselves. 

The established producers of 
the south-west of France recently 
sought European Union approval 
for a “geographically protected” 
sign on their output, to distin- 
guish it from that of less 
well-known producers in the 


north-west. Still, Suez's board 
might reflect that its foie gras 
holdings have a use beyond prof- 
its. 

Its shareholders had grown 
accustomed to being rewarded 
for their attendance at the 
annual general meeting with a 
sample of the delicacy. The direc- 
tors’ decision this year to offer 
them a cut-glass ashtray caused 
a near riot. 
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Nafta disappoints US Thomson-CSF sale off 
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The North American Free Trade Agreement launched in January 
1994 has produced only modest short-term gains for the US economy, 
the White House said yesterday. A long-awaited report to Congress 
included none of the extravagant claims made three years ago when 
the a dmini stration was urging the accord's approvaL Officials point 
to increased exports to Mexico as evidence of its success, while the 
administration stresses political gains. Page 3 - 

Already out of lava with Jospin: Disffingionment with France’s 
political system has meant t he shortest of post-election honeymocms 
for Socialist prime m fof s ter Lionel Jospm. IncreasingJy, the French 
see their country less asamodel for Europe than as an unsatisfac- 
tory “exception" - and many now think Fiance’s way f orwa r d may 
be to copy the labour reTonns of European neighbours. Page 7 

Russia’s top bankar probed; Russian prosecutors are to 
question top banker Vladimir Potanin and former government minis , 
ter Andrei VavBovin what Is said to be a criminal investigation into 
arms sales financing. Leaked documents suggest that, as a depu t y - 
finance minister, Mr Vavfloy’S ministry bought $237m of promissory 
notes from MFK, the bank hq later traded, ostensibly to pay for MIG 
fighters. It is alleged the notes never reachetLMiG- Page 2 ' 

At a screen near you soon: Hollywood studios are considering a 
new way of distributing films - cheap, throw-away video discs for 
home viewing. Video Software Dealers Assodaticin president Jeffrey 
Eves outlined the scheme this week, saying it would give studios a 
bigger share of profits from the home videotrade, worth about 516bn 
a year in sales and rental rervennes. Pages 


Woman in the News 




Mo Mowlam has confbtHKtodihe V 
odds after what taoked Bke ar 
serious blunder last w ee ken d over. 
Orange Order marches. But 
tenacity alone wifi not be enough , 
to ensure fonfif-tarm political . 

progress in the tovered world 
Of Ulster . 
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France’s Socialist government yesterday cancelled the privatisation 
of Thomson-CSF, saying it would find another way of integrating the 
electronics company into the European defence sector while keeping 
it under state control. The move, though clearly signalled by prime 
minister Lionel Jospin, win still come as a blow to the two rival 
French bidders for Thomson - the Alcatel telecommunications and 
engineering group and the Lagardfee conglomerate. Page 24 

Christie's may load auction ho us es: UK-based fine art 
auctscsxecx Christie’s has almost certainly overtaken Sotheby's as the 
world’s biggest auction house after interim sales rose 15 per cent to 
to £557m ($908m). Demand for Impressionist and Modem pictures 
helped turnover to its highest since the art market peak of early 1990, 
and New York confirmed its position as an art sales centre, account- 
ing for £308m of Christie's turnover. Page 24 - 

WaflStroot stocks ond switchback week with a rally: 

Wall Street rallied after a volatile week in 
which the Dow. Jones Industrial Average 
had reached nearly 8,000 points on 
Wednesday only to suffer a near 120-point 
decline. Producer price data yesterday 
showed no sign of inflationary pressure in 
the US economy xnd the Dow climbed 
64.46 to 7.951.22 by lpm in New York. 
Other markets hit new highs, with Ger- 
many’s DAX index topping 4,000 and the Swiss SMI index reaching 

5,000. Page 21 

OB prico woafhot* Gorman plans: Crude oil dipped after Bonn 
approved the sale of Germany's 54m barrel oil reserves. The first 
28m-barrel batch will be offered in two weeks. August Brent crude, 
which had shed 26 cents when the sale was outlined on Wednesday, 
was unaffec ted by y e st e rday's announcement of details of the sale. It 
finished on$l&04, up seven cents. Page 8 



is Swiss corporate predator Martin 
Bhnw fogrb flcaH his stake in Winterthur, the Zurich-based insur- 
ance group, farming the takeover speculation which has helped buoy 
the company's shares in recent weeks. Tbe investment trusts he con- 
trols, BK Vision and Stiflhalter Vision, raised their shareholding in 
Winterthur from 14^ to I&3 per cent between mid-May and tbe end of 
Jana Page 22 
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Opening Doors 

to opportunity 

Over the past twelve months CVC has made n re- 
investments in thirteen buy-outs totalling close to 
£l billion and participated in eleven realisations 
totalling in excess of £l billion. 

No wonder KPMG have confirmed CVC as 
Europe's leading buy-out house* 

If you are a manager who may have the 
opportunity to become an owner, an adviser to 
management, or a potential vendor, you should 
talk to CVC first. ..our door is always open. 

■ For rhc lihh consecutive veat CVC has been continued u the 
leader in Continental European raanaRemcni buy-outs by KftVlG 
Corpora!/ FiiiJnr. 

We turn managers into owners 


CVC 


Capital Partners 

KUOSOMHOUGC &-10TAVKTOC* STREET LCMXMWCSE 7PP Ttf 0171-4S04SOO 

AMSTERDAM • FRANKFURT • JERSEY * LONDON 
MADRID * MILAN • PARIS • STOCKHOLM 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Top banker faces questions 
in Russian arms cash inquiry 


By chjsfia fteetartd 
in Moscow 


State prosecutors are to 
question Russia's most pow- 
erful banker, Mr Vladimir 
Potanin, and a former lead- 
ing government minister, Mr 
Andrei Vavilov, as part of 
what they are calling a crim- 
inal investigation into the 
financing of arms sales. 

Leaked official documents 
published this week by Ros- 
siyskaya Gazeta, the g o ve rn- 
men t newspaper, implicated 
the bank MFK, a subsidiary 
of Oneaunbank. Russia's 
mightiest financial group, in 
transactions surrounding a 
*237m (£140m) sale of MiG 
fighter jets to India. 

According to these docu- 
ments, Mr Vavilov, then a 
deputy fina nce minis ter but 
later president of MFK. 
instructed bis ministry to 
buy $237m worth of promis- 


sory notes from MFK, osten- 
sibly to pay for the jets. It is 
alleged that the notes never 
made it to the MiG factory. 

Earlier this month Mr Ser- 
gei Dubinin, the rfiairpnnn of 
the central bank, said he 
knew of two cases in which 
three Russian banks had 
effectively stolen around 
$200m from the state. 

A spokesman at the fed- 
eral prosecutors' office said a 
cr iminal investigation bad 
been launched into the 
fighter jet affair. Prosecutors 
said they intended to ques- 
tion Mr Potanin, president of 
On wimh ank and a former 
first deputy prime minister, 
and Mr Vavilov, although 
charges have not been filed 
against any individual. 

Adding to the intrigue, Mr 
Vavilov has abruptly left 
Russia. Mr Modest Kolerov, 
an Oneximbank spokesman, 
rejected suggestions that Mr 


Vavilov might be fleeing the 
law, saying that “only rats 
an d cockroaches flee, men 
go on holiday". He said the 
criminal investigation 
implied no wrongdoing on 
the bank's part. 

“The bank could not be at 
fault We were only Imple- 
menting the instructions of 
the government" Mr Kole- 
rov said. He blamed the tide 
of revelations about alleg- 
edly dubious transactions at 
the bank on Oneximbaok’s 
competitors. 

“All of the critical articles 
were placed and paid for by 
our competitors," Mr Kole- 
rov said, referring to the 
common Russian practice of 
“ordered" newspaper stories, 
which, posing as news, are 
in fact financed by political 
or business interests. 

Although scftndaia involv- 
ing the alleged theft of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars 


from the state have become 
commonplace in Russia, this 
week's imbroglio could mark 
a turning point. 

The bankers at the centre 
of the scandal have enjoyed 
exceptionally warm ties to 
top Russian government offi- 
cials; Mr Po tanin has long 
been a close ally of Mr Ana- 
toly Chubais, the reformist 
first deputy prime minister, 
while Mr Vavilov has been 
linked to Mr Victor Cherno- 
myrdin. the premier. 

“This affair is a way for 
the government to establish 
a new relationship with the 
banks," said Mr Sergei Mar- 
kov, a professor of political 
science. “The government 
wants to create a more com- 
petitive environment, with 
less favouritism. Chubais Is 
applying pressure, but he 
doesn’t want to destroy the 
banks, just bring them in 
line.” 


Ireland’s cunning old fox is 
cornered over secret payments 


F ollowers of political 
blood sports in Ireland 
have never had it so 

good. 

Mr Charles Haughey, for- 
mer prime minister and the 
c unning fax of Irish politics 
who has had the scent of 
scandal about him for much 
of the past 30 years, has 
finally been cornered. 

Early next week Mr 
Haughey - who once 
counted Helmut Kohl and 
the late Francois Mitterrand 
among his close friends - is 
due to appear before a public 
tribunal to answer questions 
about payments totalling 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds which he received 
from one of Ireland's leading 
businessmen during his 
1987-1992 tenure as prime 
minister. 

For Mr Haughey, it is a 
personal humiliation of the 
most fundamental kind 
For Ireland as a whole, the 
affair is a bitter blow to 
national pride. The most 
prominent politician of the 
past 20 years has been not 
only caught with his bands 
deep in the pockets of big 
business but also is seen to 
have lied on numerous occa- 
sions in a vain attempt to 
preserve his political reputa- 
tion. 


“This is the biggest politi- 
cal scandal to hit Ireland 
since the foundation of the 
state." said an opposition 
front-bencher. Mr Bertie 
Ahern, the present prime 
minister, who served under 
Mr Haughey in various 
capacities, described events 
as “tragic and deplorable" 
and said confidence and 
pride must be restored in 
Ireland's body politic. 

At issne are a series of 
secret payments amounting 
to I£l^m ($l-97m) made by 
Mr Ben Dunne, former chief 
executive of one of Ireland's 
leading supermarket chains, 
to Mr Haughey. 

At first Mr Haughey stren- 
uously denied any know- 
ledge of the Dunne pay- 
ments. Only when 
confronted with evidence 
painstakingly tracked down 
through a web of offshore 
bank accounts by the tribu- 
nal’s investigators did he 
finally admit this week to 
receiving the money. 

He also admitted to mis- 
leading his own legal team 
as to the payments. (The tri- 
bunal heard that on one 
occasion Mr Dunne dropped 
in to Mr Haughey’s Dublin 
home after a game of golf to 
hand over bank drafts total- 
ling IE210.000. Each had a fic- 


titious name - one was 
made out to a Mr Blair). 

From 1987 to 1992, Mr 
Haughey constantly 
preached financial rectitude, 
pr iming public spendin g and 
refusing to allow Ireland to 
sink deeper into debt. Many 
credit hhn with laying the 


Mr Dunne 
dropped in to 
Mr Haughey’s 
home after a 
game of golf 
to hand over 
I£2 10,000 in 
bank drafts 


foundations of Ireland’s 
robust economic perfor- 
mance. 

However, the prime minis- 
ter showed no signs of put- 
ting any restraint on his 
own spending: there was 
talk of lavish parties on 
InisbvickiUaun. Mr Haugh- 
ey 's private island off the 
coast of County Kerry. 

Mr Haughey. nicknamed 
“The Squire" or “The Boss”, 


held court at Abbeyville, his 
Georgian mansion set on a 
300-acre estate outside Dub- 
lin. There were race horses 
and fine wines. Any ques- 
tions as to the origins of this 
wealth - Mr Haughey came 
from comparatively humble 
origins - were dismissed out 
of hand. Any persistent 
inquiry was likely to result 
in a lawyer's letter. 

The main question doing 
the rounds in Dublin's res- 
taurants and bars is whether 
more revelations about other 
payments - by Mir Dunne or 
other businesspeople - will 
come to light. There Is talk 
of funds of up to l£40m 
secreted in a bank account 
in the Cayman Islands. 

If Ireland's tax authorities 
decide to take action against 
Mr Haughey. the former 
prune minister could face 
the ignominy of bankruptcy 
or jail, or both. 

When he left office in early 
1992, Mr Haughey quoted 
from Othello. “I have done 
the state some service, and 
they know’t; No more of 
that" 

But next week “more of , 
that" is what the tribunal 
and the public will be want- 
ing. 


Kieran Cooke 
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If the 

rainforests arc 
being destroyed at 
the rate of thousands of 
trees a minute, how can planting 
just a handful of seedlings make a difference? 

A WWF - World Wide Fund For Nature tree 
nursery addresses some of the problems being people 
chat can force them to chop down trees. 

Where hunger or poverty is chc underlying cause 
of deforestation, we can provide fruit trees. 

The villagers of Mugunga, Zaire, for example, cac 
papaya and mangoes from WWF trees. And rather than 
having to sell timber to buy other food, they can now 
sell the surplus fruit their nursery produces. 

Where trees arc chopped down for firewood, 
WWF and the local people can protect them by planting 
fast- growing varieties to form a renewable foci source. 

This is particularly valuable in the Impenetrable 
Forest. Uganda, where indigenous hardwoods take 
wo hundred years to mature. The MorUuaig low 
trees planted by WWF and local villages can be 
harvested within five or six yean of planting. 

Where trees are chopped down to be used lor 
construction, as in Panama and Pakistan, wc supply 
other species that are &sr-growing and easily replaced. 

These ore nurseries are just part of the work wc 
do with the people of the tropical forests. 

WWF sponsors students fiom developing countries 
on an agrofonrstry course at UPAZ University in 
Costa Rica, where WWF provides technical advice on 
growing vegetable and grain crops. 


Unless 
help is given, 
soil is exhausted 
very quickly by “slash 
and bum" fanning methods. 
New tracts of tropical forest would then have 
to be cleared every two or three years. 

This unnecessary destruction can be prevented by 
combining modem techniques with traditional 
practices so that chc same plot of land can be used to 
produce crops over and over again. 

In La Planada. Colombia, our experimental &rm 
demonstrates how these techniques can be used to 
grow a family's food on a small four hectare plot. 
(Instead of clearing die usual ten hectares of forest.) 

WWF 6ddworkcts arc now involved in over 100 
tropical forest projects in 45 countries around the world. 

The idea behind all of this work is that the use of 
natural resources should be sustainable. 

WWF is calling for die race of deforestation in the 
tropics to be halved by 1995, and for there to be no 
net deforestation by die end of the century. 

Write to the Membership Officer at the address 
below to find out how you can help us ensure that 
this generation does not continue to steal nature’s 
capital fiom the next. It could be with a donation, 
or. appropriately enough, a legacy. 


WWF VWxti Witte Fund For Nature 

(tonxrir Md FnO 


International Secretariat, 1196 Gland. Switzerland. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 

WE GAVE THEM A NURSERY. 





The Czech agriculture ministry -said 
yesterday a preliminary es tima te for 
crop damage from massive flooding in 
the eastern part of the country was 
about K£l-5bn ($4&2m)Retiter reports 
from Prague. 

Mr mu ns Kordac, assistant to the 
president of the Czech Agrarian Cham- 
ber, said data collected from most of 


the affected districts so far put damage 
to harvests at at least K£JL4bn, with 
about 130.000 hectares of agricultural 
land affected. However, asked whether 
the situation would lead to a signifi- 
cant Increase in imports, Mir Kordac 
said: “We think not The damage is not 
so large as to deteriorate the balance 
of the market” . . 


The flooding, which is r ep or te d to 
have claime d at least 32 lives, -was 
moving south yesterday, although the 
level of water was said to be falling 
elsewhere. 

• A helicopter (above) carries the 
Czech Republic's President Vdclav 
Havel over the flooded railway station 
at Ostrava. Rm* 


Berlin dances to techno beat 


Frederick Studemann reports on the city’s annual Love Parade 


If ever proof were needed 
that Germans know bow to 
party, today’s Love Parade 
in Berlin is it Under the 
motto “Let the sun shine in 
your heart", more t han lm 
te chno music fang from Ger- 
many and abroad are expec- 
ted to descend on the city for 
a weekend of revelry. 

The centrepiece of the fes- 
tivities, which after nine 
years are almost as much of 
a national institution as the 
Cologne Kameval. is a pro- 
cession through the city cen- 
tre towards the Brandenburg 
Gate. The aural backdrop 
will come from sound 
systems blaring out all 
known forms of techno and 
ambient dance - a genre 
which to Its detractors 
sounds like an amplified 
building-site at work, but 
which fans celebrate as 
something close to a spiri- 
tual experience. 

Techno is one of the few 
pop genres in which German 
artists have been able to suc- 
ceed internationally - per- 
haps because the music 


comes without words. For 
the MTV-generation, the 
Love Parade has put Berlin 
on the youth culture map. 

Techno and the Love 
Parade are also an example 
of freestanding Initiative tri- 
umphing over official efforts 
to promote culture, hi the 
past, Berlin was noted as a 
generous sponsor of pop 
music. But few of the 
third-rate bands backed by 
the city were ever either 
popular or successful. 

Techno, by contrast, has 
more independent roots in 
countless disused industrial 
buildings and subterranean 
spaces where the first, 
mostly unlicensed, parties 
were held. And like most 
durable pop trends, techno 
was initially driven by a 
small group of fans who 
were often also the makers 
of the music. Only later, did 
record companies and mer- 
chandisers climb aboard. 

The music chimed neatly 
with the mood of post-Wall 
Berlin. Most clubs were In 
the east of the city, where 


crumbling communist indus- 
try surrendered vast chunks 
of suitable real estate to a 
eclectic hand of party organ- 
isers. The gat-churning 
sounds of techno were a fit- 
ting farewell to Berlin's 
manufacturing base as 
noises once redolent of 
industrial effort were 
reworked into an entertain- 
ment gone. 

Techno gave Berlin a 
chance to live up to its some- 
times deserved -reputation 
for revelry and loache 
behavioar. One bizarre con- 
sequence is that the Love 
Parade is now championed 
as one of Berlin’s top attrac- 
tions by local conservative 
politicians, a group not nor- 
mally at ease with platform 
shoes, lurid T-shirts and 
chcmiflai stimulants. 

But while today's Love 
Parade is set to be the big- 
gest ever, earning local busi- 
nesses DMl50m-DM200m 
($85m-$115m), the original 
spirit of techno has been dis- 
sipated as the music has 
become part of the main- 


stream, forming the back- 
drop to TV jingles and 
adverts. 

What was originally recre- 
ational is now serious busi- 
ness. Many people who 
organised the first techno 
clubs are now the proud 
ow ne r s of Mercedes cars and 
country houses. Top DJs 
command fees of thousands 
of marks for a single appear- 
ance and have acquired a 
taste for business-class 
travel as they fly to bookings 
around the world. 

The techno scene has also 
lost some of its best party 
locations as landlords have 
begun to redevelop derelict 
factories, or at least demand 
rent. . 

The Love Parade itself has 
been attacked by environ- 
mental groups which went 
to court in a (failed) attempt 
to get the event harmed from 
moving through the Tiargar- 
tan , on the grounds that Ber- 
lin's main park could not 
cope with the dancing 
hordes and the rubbish left 
in their wake. 


Premier to join French anger 
anti-Eta march at deficit leak 


By Tom Bums hi Madrid 


Mr Jose Marfa Aznar, 
Spain's prime minister, will 
lead a protest march 
through the Basque city of 
Bilbao today, just hours 
before the expiry of a dead- 
line announced, by the ter- 
, rorist group Eta to kill a 
member of Ms centre-right 
Popular party. 

Eta has threatened to 
shoot Mr Miguel Angel 
Blanco, 29, a municipal 
ccmncfllor hi the small town 
of Ermtia, unless the govern- 
ment agrees to move hun- 
dreds of their jailed mem- 
bers to prisons in. or near 
the Basque Country. 

Last Thursday's kidnap 
and the ultimatum rocked 
Spanish society and 
prompted the mainstream 
Basque Nationalist party. 
PNV, to drop criticisms of 
the Madrid government’s 
prison policy and dose 
ranks behind Mr Aznar. 

“Eta has imposed a condi- 
tion which cannot be met," 
Mr Jos€ Antonio Ardanza, 


chief executive of the PNV- 
Ied Basque government, said 
yesterday. 

Eta snatched Kb* Blanco 
just 10 days after the secu- 
rity forces had scored a 
notable success in their 
long-running war against 
the terrorists by freeing a 
prison officer who had been 
held captive by the organi- 
sation for nearly 18 months. 

Yesterday thousands 
staged silent five-minute 
protests at midday outside 
city and town halls through- 
out Spain. The turnout was 
particularly strong in the 
Basque c o untry itself where, . 
unusually, several members 1 
of Herri Batasuna, Eta’s 
political wing, as well as . 
fanner Eta prisoners, spoke ! 
out against the terror is t s . 

Eta has been responsible I 
for some 800 deaths and 
scores of kidnaps since the 
late 1960s. Most hostages 
have been businessmen held 
for ransom. Eta bas shot 
five of its kidnap victims 
after its demands for their 
release were ignored. 
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terday’s World Trade page 
transposed the figures ’show- 
ing exports to the European 
Union and imports from the 
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Hie figures in the article 
itself were correct 


France’s Socialist-led 
government turned oh its 
opponents yesterday after 
the publication of confiden- 
tial public-sector deficit fig- 
ures produced by the former 
centre-right administration. 

Several newspapers repro- 
duced extracts of a report - 
submitted lest month to Mr 
Lionel Jospin, the prime 
minister, by his predecessor, 
Mr Alain Juppe - which 
suggested France’s deficit 
would be close to 3.5 per 
cent this year and 4 per cent 
for 1998. 

The figures suggested that 
the new government would 
need to introduce consider- 
able austerity measures or 
raise tans in order to qual- 
ify for European monetary 
union. They also created a 
benchmark against which a 
government-ordered audit of 
public finances, due to be 
released on July 21, will be 
judged. 

Mr Jospin’s spokesman 
criticised the lead and said 
the figures suggested Mr 
Juppe’s government had 
either lied about the state of 
France’s finances during the 
ejection campaign^ or did not 
know bow serious the situa- 
tion had become. 

The row emerged the day 
after , the government 
announced a debt-for-jobs 
swap' with the SNCF, the 
state-controlled railway 
operator. 

The agreement involves 
the government’s t aking 
FFr2flhn (&88bn) of debt off 


SNCFs balance sheet, reduc- 
ing its financing costs. In 
return, the company will cre- 
ate 2JW0 jobs, heavily subsi- 
dised by the government 

However. analysts 
suggested yesterday that the 
move might trigger an 
inquiry from the European 
Commission in Brussels, 
since transferring the debt 
into a special “service a nnexe 
de la dette" created in 1991 
means the liability is not 
taken into consideration for 
the calculation of the total 
public debt. 

The railways initiative is a 
nod towards the Socialists’ 
electoral pledge to create 
700,000 jobs, mainly for the 
young and long-term unem- 
ployed, and comes after Mr 
Claude Allegre. the educa- 
tion minister, promised to 
create 40,000 posts earlier 
this week. 

“This will please every- 
body," said an economist in 
Puns. “The prime minister 
gets job creations, SNCF gets 
more money and the minis- 
ter of transport avoids a con- 
frontation [with the unions] 
over a reform it oould not 
realistically go back on." 

As a result of the deal, 
SNCF will gain roughly 
FEYibn, The debt alleviation 
wfii reduce its annual finan- 
cial costs by FFrUbn. The 
railway operator will fund 
dpetly 1.000 of the job* for 
about FFt2G0m. while a fur- 
tfrer 80 per cent of the cost of 
fiie remaining jobs will be 
funded by the government, 
under a scheme expected to 
receive parliamentary 
approval in the autumn. ? 
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H ollywood' studios 
are considering; 
plans for a novel 
means of f3m distribution - ■ 
the cteap, throw-away video 
disc for home .viewing.. 

An qutfine of the “secrecy- 
shrouded" scheme for, 
«MHdied JSoom W'was : 
revealed this week fay Mr 
^ttTOy Eves, president of: 
the Video Software Dealers 
Association, who saw the 
scheme as another digital-, 
age challenge to thecanven- 
tianal video rental market. ", 
Implementation would 1 
give studios a bigger share 
of profits from the' home 
video trade, camadly worth 
about. SIBbn . In anim al 
rental and sale revenues, he 
suggested. .. . 


your screen soon, for a limited run 


Hollywood is considering cheap video discs, to 
away after one use. Video rental stores are not 


. The system comprises- a 
digital video (Bsc, encoded 
to allow only ja single show- 
ing; which coaid cost . aboot 
$5 - the same as an average 
pay-per-view film delivered, 
via satellite or cable, and a 
fifth as as other DVD 
film* tiarrmtly available, 

■ - Viewers would have the 
opfckm of throwteg the disc 
away after use, or reaettrat- 
tng it - for a farther charge 
each time - through a modi- 
fied disc player connected 

by telephone' line to the 

film’s m aker, di str i buto r or 
an intermediate, agent. 


"The original sale price is 
split between the retailer, 
the -studio and the owners of 
Zoom TV. Whether the 
retailers participate in sob- 
sequent transactions Is 
qu e stionable, " Mr Eves said. 

S ome might view the 
luuo vaiio n as the "evil 
twin" or . the newly , 
launched digital video «h«p« , 
most of which are currently 
priced for sale rather than 
rental - reducing the video 
.stores* share of there venue 
stream. • 

"Some in Hollywood 


might see. this one-way prod- 
uct as an opportunity to 
torn every retailer in Amer- 
ica into a movie merchant. 
Movies could become as 
ubiquitous as chewing 
gum," Mr Eves said. 

■ Studio executives at the 
conference, caught off-guard 
by Mr Eves's disclosure, 
would not discuss the proj- 
ect. "We have a responsibil- 
ity to review every avenue 
of distribution for our prod- 
ucts,” said Mr Louis Feola, 
president of Universal Stu- 
dios Home Video, who was 
in Las Vegas to announce 


be thrown 
amused 

his company's belated entry 
into the DVD film business. 

The studios' test-market- 
ing of DVD players and 
discs this spring, and plans 
announced this week for a 
national launch in time for 
Christmas, have unsettled 
the US video rental trade at 
a time when its maturity is 
showing in slow growth. 

According to Mr Eves, 
first-half revenues in the 
28,000 US video stores fell 7 
per cent in the first half of 
this year. 

Last year’s 3Jj per cent 
sales growth was a far cry 


from the heyday of the busi- 
ness, in the decade to 1993, 
when turnover rose more 
than ZO per cent a year. 

The strains on the indus- 
try have shown np most 
starkly at the international 
Blockbuster Video chain, 
part of the Viacom group, 
which has Issued two profit 
warnings this year. 

DVD’s »waiw customers - 
targeted by Warner Bros, 
which is leading the 
national introduction in 
November - are up-market 
consumers who tend to buy 
rather than rent their home 
entertainment. 

Christopher 

Parkes 







By Nancy Dunne 
hi vvasnmgion • 

The jNorth American. Free 
Trade' Agreement produced 
only modest short-term 
gains for the US economy, 
the administration said yes- 
terday, - in ~a long-awaited 
report on Nafta, delivered to 
Congress 10 days late. 

The repot, required by ns 
law, was notable far the 
absence of the kind of 
extravagant claims made 
three years ago when the 
administration was urging 
congressional approval of 
the agreement 

As has became the norm. 
officials painted to increased 
exports to Mexico - up by 
nearly 37 per cent hi three 
years - as evidence of the 
success of Nafta. 

Since the launch of- Nafta 
in January 1994 the modest 
US- ' trade surplus with 
Mexico has become a deleft 
of more than $i6bn. Officials 
attributed this to the 
strength of the US economy 
and the fallout from 
Mexico’s Z994 peso crisis. 

The report, low-key as it 
is. will form the basis for the 
i hdinfolstration 7 * push in 
Obh&TOsslTbr heVrfrade nego- 
tiating authority with Chile 
and other Latin American 
and Asian countries. It 
should allow US officiate to 
deny claims that free bade 
has led to net job loss®, and 
that only Mg .US business 
has reapedjthe benefits of . 
using cheap! non-US r IabourT 

US officials paint: Nafta as 
one factor moving Mexico 
towards prosperity. Its crit- 
ics yesterday .were handing 
out their own reports blam- 
ing the trade pact for lower 
US wages and Mexico’s 
woes.. 

A ’ report from the Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute, the 
Institute far Policy Studies 
and other groups said the 
"overvalued Mexican' cur- 
rency gave the US’ a tempo- 
rary trade surplus with 
Mexico In 1991-33, creating 
the illusion tint NaftaWOuH 
be a net job creator instead 
of a net job loser for 
Americans." The report has 
little to say about rising-' 


imports from Mexico and 
Canada,- beyond asserting 
that -?the mainstream eco- 
nomic community has not 
developed any broadly 
agreed methodology, to sort 
out from the nearly Jl/JOObn 
in US annual imp ort s , those 

- imports that might displace 
US production.” . 

The. official report did not 
specify the percentage of the 
exports which; Were' the 
result of trade- between dif- 
ferent subsidiaries of multi- 
nationals. But -the flow of 
components and assembled 
products between the plants 
of ' multinationals in ' the 
region was a big factor in 
the motor industry, where 
US exports to Mexico rose 11 
per cent between 1993 and 
1996 to $&3bn and imports 
more than doubled to 
yarthn. - 

Intra-company trade has 
also been gjgmfirflnt in the 
electronics industry. The 
report said Nafta had 
enabled US companies “to 
realise synergies in the 
North American market, 
boosting global competitive- 
ness’’. 

The entire Nafta region is 
sharing niort ahd Entire tek- 

exports ' to 
the US rote from' $L4bn in 
1993 to $4Jflmto 1996. Cana- 

- da’s textile and clothing 
exports to the US rose from 
$Um to $2bn. US exports to 
Mexico rose by 79 per cent to 
S&Sbn, white tagorts to Can- 
ada^ grewT6y$J9 jjter*cenf :fo 
$2.7bn. 

Administration officials 
have, been stressing the 
political .gates: of :Nafta, 
claimi n g fiw t ranspar ency of 
tire recent Mexican elections 
as a by-product of close US- 
Mexican co-operation. - 

"A prosperous, stable 
Mexico is better able to work 
with us in addressing other 
issues such as immigration 
and drugs,” Mr Robert 
Rubin, US- treasury secre- 
tary, said yesterday. “A 
healthy, growing economy in 
Mexico Is not only in the 
interests of Mexico, but it is 
also very . much in the 

nntkmal offUTtvn'iP anri secu- 
rity interests of the US.” 



Rescue workers search through concrete and sted yesterday hoping to find someone still alive in the ruins of a 
seven-story bmMing that collapsed in Venezuela’s worst earthquake in three decades. Almost 70 are dead so far. 


Wholesale prices fall in US 
for record sixth month 


By Gerard Baker 
In Washington 

US wholesale prices fell far 
the drth consecutive month 
inJune, the longest run of 
monthly price 1 defines In 
history, and furt&ar'ev M a uoe 
that inflation is, fertile pares- 
ent at least, donnant. 

Prices paid to domestic 
producers for finished goods 
dropped by a seasonally 
adjusted 0.Z per cent last 
month, following falls of (13 
per cent in May and 06 per 
cent in April, the Labour 
Department said yesterday. 

In the first six months of 
the year producer prices Ml 
at an annual 3.4 per cent 

A sharp fall in food prices 
was the principal reason far 
June’s drop. But even exclu- 
ding the volatile food and 
energy components, the 
so^alled core index rose by 
just 0J per cent last month. 
In the first half of the year, 
core prices fell at an annual 
rate of 0.4 per cent. 

Producer prices are a good 
early warning si gnal of infla- 
tionary pressures in the 
production pipeline, and 
yesterday's figures confirm 
all the recent evidence that 
suggests inflation is 


nowhere to be seen. 

Already buoyed by a wave 
of favourable recent eco- 
nomic data, financial mar- 
kets were, given yet another 
lift by the report. Bond 
prices surged as investors 
concluded the- absence 'of 
inflation Virtually ruled put 
'another interest rate 
increase by the Federal 
Resave in the near future. 
In moa nin g trading in New 
Yaric, the- yield cm the bench- 
mark SOyear treasury band 
fell to -6,54 per cent, its low- 
est level since the start of 
the year. At 2pm, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
was up BLOT at 7,947.83. 

.Price declines are all the 
mare remarkable in current 
circumstances because the 
US economy grew at a 
healthy annnal rate of 3 per 
cent or more in the first six 
months of the year, a rate 
that would normally be 
expected to place upward 
pressure on prices as capac- 
ity constraints grow. 

While some economists 
believe it is simply a matter 
of time before the continuing 
robust expansion produces 
higher inflation, some argue 
the US has entered a new 
era of improved economic 
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performance, marked by 
solid growth with no infla- 
tion. 

“Basically there is simply 
no pressure in the Inflation 
pipeline,” said Mr Bruce 
Stei nb erg, chief economist at 
Merrill Lynch , the New 
York investment bank. “We 
look for a stable inflation 
rate during the next year 
and would not rule out fur- 
ther disinflation. " 

A clear explanation for 
this b enig n state is still bard 
to find. At their meeting in 
May, even members of the 
Federal Reserve's policy- 
making open market com- 


mittee admitted they had no 
idea why there was so little 
inflation at present. 

Many producers claim 
they are unable to raise 
prices since the US market 
has become much more com- 
petitive in recent years, 
largely as a result of 
increased global competi- 
tion. But the US has also 
clearly benefited in part 
from the strength of the dol- 
lar for most or the past two 
years, which has helped 
depress import prices. 

Yesterday’s figures did 
suggest however, the merest 
hints of price increases fur- 
ther up the production pipe- 
line. 

Prices paid far intermedi- 
ate goods were unchanged 
last month. Excluding food 
and energy, intermediate 
prices rose by (U per cent 
Raw material prices were 
less well-behaved. Though 
overall crude prices fell by 
3.3 per cent in June, exclu- 
ding food and energy they 
rose by 0.4 per cent the fifth 
monthly increase this year. 
Core crude prices rose at an 
annual rate erf 5.7 per cent in 
the first six months of the 
year, having fallen by 5^ per 
cent last year. 


Court cuts $1.7m off accountants’ BCCI fee 


By Jfrn Kafr, * 7. ; ' 

Accountancy Correaiponcfent 

British accountants called in 
to the failed Bank of Credit 
and Oammerce International 
overcharged by more than 
Elm ($L?m) to the immedi- 
ate aftermath' of its collapse 
to 1991 foflbtoing thfe world's 
biggest banking fraud. 

A court in Luxembourg, 
where the bank was regis- 
tered, yesterday fixed the 
fees of liquidators Dekdtte &. 
Touche at £L&&tiOO for the 
•six months after regulators 
dosed the bank in 1991. The 


accountants had. charged 
£2£B7£0& 

-Mr John Connolly, manag- 
ing partner at Deloitte & 
Touche, said the decision 
was "incomprehensible” In 
.'the light of the hquxdatars' 
success in recovering S4bn 
after, the. bank failed with 
liabilities of Siobn. The firm 
intends to .appeal ' 

. But some creditors win see 
toe. ruling, as vindicating 
allegations that fees have 
been inflated' - and wfU seek 
to hate same of the liquida- 
tion fettt reduced. So far liq- 

radHtocs' fees are understood 


to be £l33m . since the col- 
lapse of the bank - half of 
which is to pay legal costs. 

“Despite the siw* and com- 
plexity of this, liquidation it 
is a universally acknowl- 
edged' fact our rates were 
well within industry stan- 
dards and have previously 
been approved by courts 
within the UK,” said Mr Con- 
nolly. 

The liquidates^ win. resist 
'attempts to use.the ruling - 
which refers only to the pre- 
liquidation period - to drive 
down overall foes since 199L 
They claim the six months 


in question were vital to the 
success of the entire opera- 
tion to secure BCCTs assets. 
This entailed complex cross- 
border moves and negotia- 
tions and large numbers of 
staff. 

Deloitte & Touche, which 
operated as Touche Ross at 
the believes the final 

ratio oT costs to returns for 
the liquidation will show it 
has charged below the indus- 
try average of 10 per cent, 
possibly as low as 7 per cent 
Final dividends to creditors 
are certain to be much 
higher than initial forecasts. 


The ruling was based on a 
report commissioned by the 
Luxembourg court. The firm 
believes the experts* report 
tries to c ompar e its fee levels 
with those charged for a rou- 
tine auditing assignment 
rather than highly speci- 
alised insolvency work. 

Relations between the 
London-based liquidators 
and the Luxembourg author- 
ities have been strained. 
Deloitte & Touche is in the 
process of suing the Luxem- 
bourg banking regulator for 
allegedly faffing properly to 
regulate BCCL The effect of 


the ruling - if no appeal is 
allowed - wifi be to swell 
creditors funds. 

So far up to 100,000 credi- 
tors have received a 24.5 per 
cent dividend. A further divi- 
dend, possibly as high as 15 
per cent, is likely before the 
end of the year. Creditors’ 
funds could be swelled by a 
third dividend and the 
receipts of court actions 
tafran on their behalf. Liqui- 
dators are waiting to hear if 
they will be able to take 
action against the Bank of 
England for allegedly failing 
to regulate BCCI. 
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Waigel secures 
budget backing 

bujwto ann, e*™ ™PPl®*ot«y 

Mr Waigel forecast that thp . . 

spending controls - which s strict 

in federal outlays to DM461 bn growth target 

state activity in the economy to s ^ are 01 


Eurofighter project, which is to receive DMffiftm r™- 

pre-production expenditures from next swTSwL 
budget, rising to DMibn in 2001, would be amteSflL 
the Bundestag, the lower house of parliament 

Inclusion of Eurofighter in the draft defend budM*™ 1 ’ 
greeted with enthusiasm by the German aerospace 1 W * S 
industry. Daimler-Benz Aerospace (Dasa), the mni n 
German contractor, said it would strengthen the position 
of the German industry in Europe. Peier Norman, Bonn 

Eleven shot in Bombay riot 

Bombay police yesterday shot dead 11 people in dashes 
after residents of a low-caste suburb protested over a 
garland of shoes - a grave insult in India - found draped 
over a statue of BJL Ambedkar, an author of India’s 
constitution and political icon far India’s lowest castes. 

Violence erupted as police tried to farce their way 
through a crowd at the statue. A police commissioner said 
police toad no option" but to fire after some of the crowd 
pelted officers with stones and others torched a bus. 
Witnesses claimed police fired without provocation. 

It was unclear who desecrated the statue, though 
politicians said the area had been a flashpoint between 
low-caste residents and members of the extreme Hindu 
nationalist Shiv Sena party. Mark Nicholson. NSno Delhi 

Mixed feelings on Nigeria 

The Commonwealth’s predicament over Nigeria was 
highlighted yesterday when it endorsed General Sani 
Abacha’s efforts to restore democracy in Sierra Leone 
while avoiding direct criticism of his failure to end 
military rule at home. 

After a two-day hearing, the eight-member ministerial 
action group expressed support for "efforts to restore the 
legitimate government of Sierra Leone, currently bring 
undertaken by the Economic C ommuni ty of West African 
States" (Ecowas). 

Nigerian troops are playing the leading role in Ecowas 
efforts to reinstate Mr Tejan Kabbah, Siera Leone’s 
civilian president who fled after the coup in May. 

Speaking privately. Commonwealth officiate 
acknowledge the difficulty of reconciling their support for 
Nigeria’s role in Sierra Leone with the organisation’s 
efforts to persuade the Abuja regime to restore civilian 
rule. Nigeria was suspended from the Commonwealth 
two years ago after the execution of minority rights 
activists. Michael Holman, London 

Global bank standards urged 

A group of leading international bankers and regulators 
yesterday proposed a new system of self-regulation far the 
largest global financial institutions, built around a set of 
industry standards for controlling risk. 

The Group of 30, a Washington-based financial think 
tank, said the global operations of the largest hanks and 
financial institutions had outgrown national accounting, 
legal and supervisory systems which now control ttem- 
The G30 report* proposed a new standing committee to 
lay down standards for monitoring and controlling risk in 
international banks. External auditors should report on 
whether the biggest institutions, whose collapse could 
threaten the entire s y s tem, complied with these 

standards. George Graham, London 

Global Institutions, National Supervision and Systemic 
Risk: Group of 30, 1990 M Street NW Suite 450. Washington 
DC 20036, USA. $40. 

Unemployment up in Sweden 

Sweden’s official 
unemployment rate rose to 
&8 per cent of the 
workforce in June, 
according to figures 
released yesterday by SCB, 
the national statistics 
agency. This compared 
with 7.8 par emit in May 
and with &4 per cent in 
June 1996, The total 
number in employment 
rose to 4.03m in the month 
from 3.88m in May, but was 
down from 4.06m in June 
last year. The number of 
Swedes listed as 
unemployed rose to 391,000 
in June from 329,000 in 
May, and from 371,000 in June 1996. The rise in the June 
unemployment rate was smaller than the average 
increase to 9.0 per cent that bad been expected in the 
market AP-DJ, Stockholm 

Hunger reaches Pyongyang 

Hunger problems in North Korea have spread to the 
capital, Pyongyang, according to Mr Rolf Hubs, acting 
country director of the United Nations World Food 
Programme. 

Mr Huss said he had seen malnourished children in 
Pyongyang this month for the first time, though there 
were still no signs of a breakdown of social order. "North 
Korea still gives a very disciplined impression.’* 

The UN had got a positive response to this week's 
appeal for an additional 130,000 tonnes of food aid costing 
$45-7tn to help meet requirements up till March next year, 
he said. Cfonmntments wrath S14J2m had been received, 
with the largest - of Slflfan - coming from the European 
Union. Archer Daniels Midland, the US company, had 
committed $700,000. adding to its earlier pledge of 
$300,000. Peter Montagnon, London 
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Netanyahu pledges cuts and extra cash 


By judy Den**»®y 
In Jerusalem 

Mr Benj&iBln Netanyahu, 
the Israeli prime minister, 
yesterday renewed his 
pledge to cut spending by an 
extra ShkfiOOm ($168m) this 
year despite promising his 
coalition partners Shk3bn in 
extra spending to keep the 
government intact 

The expenditure cuts are 
aimed at reducing the bud- 
get deficit to as per cent of 
gross domestic product, 
despite lower than expected 
economic growth. Econo- 
mists said they were unsure 
how Mr Netanyahu could 
reconcile bis economic goals 
with political promises. 

Finance ministry forecasts 


published this week show 
that GDP growth will slow 
to W per cent this year from 
4.4 per cent in 1996 while 
i mm igration, the engine of 
economic growth, is set to 
tall by 10,000 to 63,000 over 
the same period. Unemploy* 
ment wil] rise to 7.9 per cent 
and private consumption 

will fall from 5-5 per cent 

last year to 23 per cent in 
1997. 

Mr Netanyahu was sup- 
posed to have announced the 
ShkSOOm cat three week* 
ago at a special cabinet 
meeting which triggered the 
resignation of Mr Dan Merl- 
dor as finance minister. 
Instead, he allocated funds 
to Ylsrael B’ Aliya, the Rus- 
sian immigrant party, to 
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keep it in the coalition. to Gesher, the party led by ensure their support in a 

And following this week’s Mr David Levy, the foreign, government paralysed by 
cabinet reshuffle, Mr Netan- minister, and to the religious division, 
yahu promised more funds parties in an attempt to The prime minister said 


yesterday it was “nonsense" 
that buying the support for 

the cabinet reshuffle - as 
weQ as a change in the style 
of decision-making - had 
cost the treasury Shk3bn. 
“The agreement [with the 
parties] was an expression of 
general intentions... filings 
which appear in it will be 
brought up for discussion 
only in the framework of the 
budget,” be told the daily 
newspaper Yediot Aharonot. 

Mr Netanyahu also 
insisted he would take steps 
to reform the fiscal system 
through lowering the tax 
harden, broadening the tax 
base and scrapping some 
benefits. He would also liber- 
alise the economy, but 
admitted it would not be 


easy. “Elements which have 
partisan interests will 
remain because they eqjoy 
protection. Economic free- 
dom fri ghtens them.” he told 
the newspaper. 

One official close to the 
prime minister's office said: 
“If Netanyahu promises one 
thing to his partners and 
says the contrary, he will 
soon face another crisis." Mr 
Yaakov Neeman, the new 
finance minister, said earlier 
this week he would press 
ahead with introducing a 
ShkSOOm cut Although con- 
sidered a free marketeer, he 
will be under pressure from 
the religious parties in the 
coalition, to which he is very 
close, to increase spending 
on housing and education. 


Manila bows to lash 
of currency storms 

After spending $lbn in vain, the Philippines 
will let the peso float, writes Justin Marozzi 


“There is a rolling thunder 
of depreciation, devaluation 
and deflation going around 
Asia." says Mr Michael Tay- 
lor. chief economist at Indo- 
suez wi Carr Securities in 
Hong Kong. "It would be a 
very brave or very rich cen- 
tral bank that would pretend 
it could stand in the way of 
such a trend." 

With international 
reserves of only $i0bn and 
short-term interest rates at 
an unsustainable 32 per cent. 
Mr Gabriel Singson, central 
bank governor of the Philip- 
pines. proved neither rich 
enough nor brave enough to 
resist. 

After spending Slbn of the 
reserves in a vain attempt to 
defend the currency over the 
past week, the Philippines 
yesterday decided to follow 
Thailand in moving to more 
flexible arrangements. Its 
central bank will now allow 
the peso to move “within a 
new wider range consistent 
with significantly changed 
market conditions”. 

“This is expected to 
remove the incentive for 
speculation against the peso 
and allow a gradual reduc- 
tion in interest rates more 
compatible with the econo- 
my's requirements.” Mr 
Singson said. 

With low inflation, rising 
economic growth, a fiscal 
surplus, and an export per- 
formance which has out- 
stripped its south-east Asian 
neighbours, most of the 
country's fundamentals are 
sound. 

But. warns Mr Neil Saker 
of SocGen-Crosby in Singa- 
pore. the lesson from Thai- 
land is that devaluation 
causes interest rates to go 
up. not down. 

The fear in the Philippines 
now is that tight money 
could add to the squeeze on 
the economy in the short 
run, curbing growth pros- 
pects and adding to risk in 
the overheated property 
market. 

And the Philippines, 
which already relies heavily 
on remittances from over- 
seas workers, will have to 
find a way of financing its 
current account deficit, a 


nagging concern at $1.13bn 
for the first quarter or just 
under 5 per cent of gross 
national product 

There was some relief in 
markets yesterday that the 
International Monetary 
Fund moved quickly to 
promise additional support if 
needed. 

Much depends on where 
the peso finally settles. Opin- 
ions vary as to the degree to 
which it was overvalued, but 
the initial plunge of 10.4 per 
cent may not be an indica- 
tion of that, says Mr Bernard 


‘Unlike 
Thailand, 
this is 
not a 
country in 
distress’ 


Eschweiler, head of eco- 
nomic research for Asia at 
J-P. Morgan in Singapore. 

“I look at the depreciation 
as a temporary phenome- 
non,” he says. “Unlike Thai- 
land. the Philippines is not a 
country in distress. We don't 
think there is going to be a 
substantial depreciation and 
don't expect much move- 
ment in either imports or 
exports." Foreign exchange 
dealers say the peso is expec- 
ted to consolidate around 
27-28 to the US dollar, com- 
pared with 26.40, at which it 
closed on Thursday night 

Comparisons with Thai- 
land, which have haunted 
Manila's stock market for 
much of this year, suggest 
some vulnerability in the 
banking and corporate sec- 
tor following such a de facto 
devaluation. 

Dollar lending by Philip- 
pine banks now amounts to 
27.5 per cent of their total 
loans, against 10-15 per cent 
in Thailand. 

Because Philippine banks, 
unlike their Thai counter- 
parts. are obliged to main- 
tain a 100 per cent hedge on 
dollar borrowing - a regula- 


tion which analysts say they 
generally observe to within 1 
or 2 per cent - the direct 
Impact of the devaluation is 
not expected to be particu- 
larly harmful. 

But over 20 per cent of 
local companies with foreign 
currency loans are estimated 
to have no natural hedge. 
This will increase banks’ bad 
loans and eat into their prof- 
its. 

Manufacturing companies 
which rely on high levels of 
imports are also likely to be 
hurt. 

Under local accounting 
practices. Philippine compa- 
nies are obliged to capitalise 
profit and loss on foreign 
exchange. This will affect 
those most exposed to for- 
eign borrowings. 

Yet Mr Rani Concepcion, 
president of the Philippines 
Federation of Industries, 
says allowing market forces 
to determine the exchange 
rate and introduce more vol- 
atility is clearly preferable to 
maintaining interest rates at 
levels which have more than 
doubled in the past fortnight 
and are already starting to 
damage local businesses. 

“They couldn’t continue to 
defend [the peso] with high 
interest rates.” he says. 

“If this were to continue, 
the penalty to industry of 
higher interest rates would 
certainly be far greater than 
keeping the exchange rate at 
26.40.” 

As Mr Eschweiler puts it. 
“increased currency volatil- 
ity will serve the Philippines 
well because it gives eco- 
nomic policy makers more 
room to focus on domestic 
monetary policy conditions 
without being constrained 
by the exchange rate. I don't 
think the economy is going 
to be suffering too badly.” 

But other economists, 
such as Mr Saker. say they 
are relieved that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund whose 
programme In the Philip- 
pines had been due to expire 
this summer, is to extend its 
arrangement. "This is a 
bonus. It would be very dan- 
gerous for them to leave at 
this stage.” 

World Stocks, Page 21 
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Israeli troops in Hebron yesterday jump for cover as a petrol bomb bursts into flame 
among them. Arab despair at the deteriorating Middle East peace process hit a new low 
yesterday when two Arab leaders voiced doubts that total breakdown can be averted. King 
Hussein of Jordan said Mr Benjamin Netanyahu. Israeli prime minister, had “let the people 
of Israel down" by staffing on commitments to the Palestinians. Mr Amr Monssa, Egyptian 
foreign minis ter, in a newspaper interview, blamed Israeli intransigence for the failure of 
an Egyptian initiative to revive direct talks between Israel and the Palestinians, new*: h* 


Tiny stickers are latest craze sweeping nation 


Sega’s Print Club puts 
Japan in the picture 


Egyptian 
militants 
consider 
truce call 

By Mark Huband in Cairo 

Leaders of Egypt’s main 
militant Islamist organisa- 
tion are considering a trace 
in their five-year rarmpntpn 
of violence against the gov- 
ernment which has left 187 
people dead since the begin- 
ning of this year. 

Five senior members of 
the Gama’a al-Islanriya now 
in prison in Egypt have rec- 
ommended that the organi- 
sation end the violence. One 
of the signatories also has 
links with the Jihad organi- 
sation, which carried out 
the assassination of Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat in 1981. 

The recommendation is 
believed to be under consid- 
eration by Gama’a al-Isla- 
miya supporters in exile 

The group's statement 
was read out by one of 97 
defendants being tried along 
with other alleged Islamists 
in Cairo. All are accused of 
launching attacks during 
1994 and 1995. 

The statement appears to 
have been the initiative of 
the prisoners. They are gen- 
erally regarded as less influ- 
ential over the organisa- 
tion’s activities than Its 
leaders outside the country. 
The latter co mm u nica te 
with cells inside Egypt and 
have access to funds with 
which to finance guerrilla 
operations. 

According to the London- 
based Arabic daily newspa- 
per Al-Hayat, the five signa- 
tories had tried and failed to 
communicate their inten- 
tions to external leaders of 
the organisation before they 
issued the statement 

The fact that there have 
been no attacks by the mili- 
tants during the past few 
days is regarded as a sign 
that the call may have been 
heeded, despite the absence 1 
of official approval by the 
organisation's ruling coun- 
dL 

The truce call, to which 
the government has not 
responded, follows the expo- 
sure by Egyptian security 
forces of an alleged plot by 
members of the Gama'a al- 
ls lamiya to blow op the US 
and Israeli embassies in 
Cairo. 

Four lawyers arrested on 
Jane 8 were said by the 
Egyptian military prosecu- 
tor’s office to have been dis- 
covered with plans of the 
embassies. A fifth lawyer is 
being sought by police. 

On June 28 three members 
of the organisation were 
hanged, a year after being 
sentenced to death for 
launching attacks in Upper 
Egypt, where most Islamist 
guerrilla activity has been 
concentrated since the con- 
flict started in 1992. 

A concerted campaign by 
the security forces has now 
virtually destroyed the 

organisation. 


By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo 

Any visitor to Japan these 
days will probably notice the 
proliferation of brightly 
painted and curtained 
machines in urban areas, 
and the long queues of 
schoolgirls and young 
female office workers, or 
"office ladies", patiently 
awaiting their torn. 

When the time comes, 
they huddle in front of a 
screen behind the little cur- 
tains, making faces and ear- 
nestly discussing the choice 
of formats before the 
machine takes their picture. 

Within two or three min- 
utes, there are shrieks of 
laughter and mortified 
howls, as the machine pro- 
duces a shiny sheet of tiny 
digital colour photographic 
stickers. 

Welcome to Print Club. 
From the country that 
brought you Super Mario 
Brothers and Tamagotchi, 
the virtual pets, prepare now 
for the next craze to be 
exported overseas. These 
machines will appear in 
Europe by the end of sum- 
mer and will be launched in 
the US in September. 

In Japan, the stunning 
success of Print Club, or pur- 
i-kura, has been attributed 
to the voracious appetite for 
novelty among young 
people. It also caters to a cer- 
tain narrisslsdc glee a mon g 
regular users. Each machine 
has a choice of 80 or more 


frames and settings, and for 
Y300 ($2,601, produces a 
sheet of 16 to 20 thumbnail 
size photo-stickers. 

These are carefully divided 
and swapped between 
friends. They are stuck on 
calling cards, schoolbooks 
and mobile phones. Regular 
users have generated a new 
market for albums specifi- 
cally made to bold the rect- 
angular sheets. 

Among schoolgirls, the 
goal Is to collect 1,000 differ- 
ent stickers and then to col- 
lect 1,000 more. Social com- 
mentators. musing over the 
collective psyche of the puri- 
kum generation, have noted 
the powerful appeal of Print 
Club culture - the ritual of 
lining up with friends, the 
special vocabulary and the 
swapping of stickers. 

“It’s just another way kids 
can ‘belong’ to something. . . 
but will it work in Amer- 
ica?" asked a Japanese news- 
paper. 

Print Club began life last 
year as the hottest novelty 
in Japan’s vast network of 
game parlours. Now, how- 
ever. they are appearing in 
places as diverse as railway 
stations, convenience stores 
and footpaths. At last count, 
there were nearly 15.000 
machines - each averaging 
about Y30.000 a day in sales 
- in Japanese cities and 
demand Is still growing. 

The prime beneficiary has 
been videogame giant Sega 
Enterprises, which initially 


developed the machines in 
conjunction with the Tokyo 
video arcade-game maker 
Atlus . to enhance its own 
empire of amusement facili- 
ties. 

The Print Club craze is 
one of the only bright spots 
in Sega’s outlook, which has 
been clouded by faffing sales 
of its Saturn game machine 
in the face of Sony’s more 
popular PlayStation, and the 
recent breakdown of its 
planned merger with the toy 
makpr BandaL 

Sales from Print Club 
buoyed Sega’s earnings in 
the business year to March, 
and in the current year, the 
company is relying on Print 
Club's continuing success 
far at least half of total sales. 
Sega also has high expecta- 
tions for Print Club's recep- 
tion overseas following the 
success of the Tamagotchi, 
produced by Bandai, and is 
now working on a version of 
Print Club featuring the : 
Tamagotchi character. 

Like any mega-fad in 
Japan, new versions of Print 
Club are rapidly outstrip- 
ping sales of earlier 
machines. Each attracts a 
new wave of collectors who 
want to acquire the entire 
range of formats on offer. 
One of the most successful 
developments has been a 
Print Club machine that 
superimposes images of 
celebrities in the photo, so 
that fans appear to be side 
by side with their idols. 


Kenyan 
MPs 
threaten 
to block 
elections 

By Mehela Wrong ** Nairobi 

Opposition parliamentarians 
in Kenya threatened to make 
the country ungovernable 
yesterday unless their 
demands for constitutional 
reform were met 

In a significant hardening 
of their stance, a group of 10 
opposition MPs said they 
had gone beyond considering 
a boycott of polls, expected 
later this year. 

“We are saying more than 
that. No reforms, no elec- 
tions," said Mr James 
Orengo. deputy leader of the 
opposition. "We will mobi- 
lise the public to ensure 
there are no elections." 

Drawing parallels with the 
mood in Zaire before Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko’s 
overthrow, he said Kenya 
was seeing the start of a rev- 
olution. "The flame of 
change is flickering in this 
country. We do not want to 
be left behind by the Kenyan 
people." 

Mr Moi has so far brushed 
aside pressure to repeal a 
range of laws critics say give 
him an unfair advantage in 
the polls. In his first public 
comments on Monday’s 
clashes between demonstra- 
tors and police, which left at 
least nine people dead, he 
blamed the bloodshed on the 
opposition and told western 
nations calling for dialogue 
they bad no moral authority 
to tell Kenya how to behave. 

His resistance to compro- 
mise appears to be stoking 
rejection of an already 
unpopular government. 

Leaders of the Kikuyu, 
Kenya's biggest and most 
commercially successful 
tribe, vowed earlier this 
week to disrupt the elections 
unless the constitution was 
amended, and Protestant 
churches joined Catholic 
bishops in calling for an 
immediate start to the 
reform process. 

The civil unrest is taking 
its toll on Kenya’s financial 
markets. Although the Nai- 
robi Stock Exchange index 
was only 13-59 points down 
on the previous week, share 
volume was 66 per cent 
lower as foreign buyers 
waited to see how the politi- 
cal situation would unfold. 

"Foreign investors are 
hanging back rather than 
getting out of the market," 
said Mr Amish Gupta, of 
Shah Munge stockbrokers. 
“They are quite nervous." 

The shilling, which some 
banks quoted as closing at 
6025 against the dollar, lost 
more than 10 per cent in its 
value during the week. Ana- 
lysts said the Kenyan cur- 
rency had only been saved 
from a more dramatic fall by 
Central Bank of Kenya inter- 
vention. 

The fixed-income market, 
which has seen a massive 
Influx of money attracted by 
Kenya's high interest rates, 
witnessed an unusual level 
of activity by investors cash- 
ing in on maturity. “The 
reaction has been worse 
than we expected. We would 
have liked people to wait a 
week at least before acting," 
said Mr Gupta. 
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Hardline Protestants threaten to quit ‘bogus* multi-party talks chaired by Mitchell 


over parades eases in N Ireland 


The inte r v e nti on of Lord Molyneanx. 
the former leader of the Ulster Union- 
ist party and head of the Black Precep- 
tory, a sister organisation to the 
Orange Order, was yesterday seen as 
instrumental in seeming Orangemen's 
agreement about mawiiuift planned for 
today, John Murray Brown writes. 

Many members, who see marching 
as an expression of their Protestant 
faith - even if nationalists see it as an 


act of supremacy - are anxious not to 
repeat the violence that followed last 
week’s parade in Portadown from 
Dmmeree Protestant church through 
the Roman Catholic Garvaghy Road. 

Mr Joel Patten, of the hardline Spirit 
of Dramcree movement, attacked the 
Orange Order's decision as a capitula- 
tion to republicanism. But most Oran- 
gemen are playing down talk of a split 
in the 60, 000- member organisation. 


Outsiders will no doubt wonder at 
the influence wielded by a party that 
wears bowler hats to commemorate 
ancient battles between Protestants 
and Catholics. But in rural parts at 
least, Orangemen tend to be respect- 
able members of the community. 

"We had a choice between a poten- 
tial bloodbath and a propaganda coup. 
We chose the latter," said Mr Drew 
Nelson, a liberal Orangeman. 


Crisis 


By John Kampfner in 
London and John Murray 
Brown in Belfast 

Hardline Protestant 
politicians in Northern 
Ireland last night, threatened 
to pull out of multi-party 
talks about the region's 
future after reluctantly 
agreeing to call off parades 
that could have led to blood- 
shed. 

The last-minute conces- 
sion by the Protestant 
Orange Order to re-route or 
postpone marches through 
nationalist parts of Belfast, 
Londonderry and other 
towns provided the govern- 
ment with a respite after 
a week of criticism 
from nationalists. But there 
will nevertheless be 18 
Orange Order rallies across 
Northern Ireland, and 
nationalists are expected to 


demonstrate at some of 
them. 

However, the decision 
demonstrated a growing gulf 
among politicians who 
favour the r mK| i |Tin f f Tminn 
with Great Britain. Mr David 
Trimble, leader of the largest 
party in Northern Ireland, 
the Ulster Unionists, refused 
to commit himself to 
demands to withdraw from 
fh» negotiations. 

The prospect of violence 


appeared to recede ahead of 
today’s annual commemora- 
tion of the Battle of the 
Boyne In 1690 when the Prot- 
estant Prince William of 
Orange defeated the Roman 
Catholic King James n of 
England. The prince suc- 
ceeded hfaw as WflHam 2IL 
The apparent defusing of 
tension led to the first sign 
of an gnfl to thp acrimony 
between the British and 
Irish gimwr nfflBnta following 


last Sunday's decision to 
allow the Orange Order to 

march past a Catholic estate 
in Portadown. 

In a telephone call, Mr 
Tony Blair, the UK prime 
minister, and Mr Bertie 
Ahern, his Irish counterpart, 
agreed to continue working 
together to give an impetus 
to multi-party talks chaired 
by Mr George Mitchell, the 
fanner Democratic majority 
leader in the US Senate. 


Ms Mo Mowlam, chief 
Northern Ireland minister in 
the UK government, dis- 
missed protests from Rev Ian 
Paisley, leader of the hard- 
line Protestant Democratic 
Unionist party, that there 
had been a "total sell-out" of 
the unionist cause. 

Optimism that immedi- 
ately followed the Orange 
Order decision gave way late 
yesterday to a more familiar 
round of t aw i m imiHnne and 


brinkmanship. Mr Gerry 
Adams. Sinn Fein president, 
called for nationalist pro- 
tests planned for the week- 
end to be "stood down". 
However, he played down 
expectations of an early 
move towards a ceasefire by 
the Irish Republican Army, 
the paramilitary organisa- 
tion linked to Sinn Fein. 

The Belfast Grand Lodge 
of the Orange Order, which 
represents the city’s 20 dis- 
trict parades, said the UK 
government had failed to 
provide adequate security 
for the events. The lodge 
challenged the government 
to tackle the parades issue in 
a more concerted way. 

Mr Robert McCartney, an 
independent Unionist MP. 
said he was prepared to walk 
out of the multi-part^’ talks, 
which he described as 
“entirely bogus". 


Long ride from 
racing cars to 
soccer rescue 



iMeotm MMson 

Grandstand seat Robin Herd has invested in his passion for sport at Oxford United 


R obin Herd, once head 
of the March For- 
mula One motor rac- 
ing team, says he will be 
watching tomorrow’s British 
(hand Prix at home cm tele- 
vision. Now chairman of the 
First Division soccer club 
Oxford United, he has other 
projects to think about 
Mr Herd is believed to 
have been talking, among 
others, to Juventns, the 
Turin-based dub owned by 
the Agnelli Fiat empire. An 
agreement between the two 
clubs - likely to involve 
sharing information, 
resources and players - 
would be a stunning coup 
for Mr Herd. It is not the 
first time the Oxford chair- 
man has shown vaunting 
ambition. In 1969 he was a 
promising 31-year-old racing 
car designer with £1,000 
($1,690) borrowed from his 
mother. By 1986 he was the 
chairman of the world's 
most successful racing car 
manufacturer, and owner of 
the first such concern to go 
public. 

Sport was a passion from 
the start. As a child, he 
watched his local soccer 
team . Manches ter United. At 
school be was a compulsive 
reader of Motor Sport maga- 
zine from under a desk lid. 

On a visit to Oxford he 
went to the Manor Ground 
to watch his future team 


play. In 1962 the inconspicu- 
ous dub wan promotion to 
the Football League. 

In 1965 Mr Herd joined a 
fledgling Formula One tpjrm 
led by New Zealand driver 
Bruce McLaren. Within 
three years Mr Herd’s 
designs were winning races, 
but he moved again, first to 
Cos worth Engineering, and 
then an his own. The March 
motor racing team was 
founded in 1969. Mr Hod’s 
partners Included Mos- 
ley, now president of the 
Federation Internationale de 
l'Autombblle. 

“There were four of us, 
and we all had to raise 
£2,500." says Herd. “I bor- 
rowed a grand from my 
mother and put it on Jackie 
Stewart to win the world 
rhampi nnshjp at 5-2. Stupid 
odds really, he was bound to 
do it that year." 

March never truly cracked 
Formula One. but in the 
lesser formulas it was very 
successful. In 1981 the com- 
pany entered US Indy car 
racing. “Until then the 
Americans built their own 
cars," he says. “We came 
along, with Formula One 
technology, with cars that 
were faster and much 
cheaper to buy than they 
could bund. We made six in 
198L In 1984 we had 29 cars 
of the 33 on the grid for the 
Indianapolis 500." 


‘They were £5m 
in debt, losing 
£1.5mayear 
bat he said it 
was a business 
opportunity too 
good to miss’ 

The Indy car orders made 
March wealthy, and in 1987 
the group was floated on the 
Unlisted Securities Market 
Herd took a back seat in 
order to create a Formula 


One team wi thin the group, 
which was subsequently sold 
to Leyton House, a Japanese 
industrial property group. 

By the time the group fell 
on hard times, following an 
unfortunate diversification 
into financial services, he 
was no longer chairman. 

Three years ago, Mr Herd 
was approached by a local 
radio journalist with a 
view to helping Oxford 
United. “They were £5m in 
debt, losing £l-5m a year, 
there was litigation hanging 
over from the days when 
Robert Maxwell (the publish- 
ing tycoon who died in 1991] 
was chairman, and they 


needed a new ground." says 
Mr Herd. And then with a 
huge laugh; “But he told me 
it was a business opportu- 
nity that was too good to 
miss." 

He declines to say how 
much of his money has gone 
into rescuing Oxford but 
admits cheerfully that “the 
barrel’s pretty empty*'. 

The club, though, was pro- 
moted to Division One at the 
end of the 1995-96 season and 
will be moving to a new 
ground in December, with 
almost twice its present 
capacity. 

Shann Campbell 


Airline refuses to drop threat to strikers 


By Robert Tayfor, 
Employment Editor 

British Airways said last 
night it would go ahead with 
its threat to suspend cabin 
crew who had gone on strike 
over the past three days if 
they refused to give the air- 
line an assurance that they 
will work normally in 
future. This action is threat- 
ening to jeopardise hopes of 
peace talks this weekend. 

Staff reporting for duty 
today after the three-day 
strike will be asked to give a 
guarantee that they wm not 
participate in further disrup- 


tion, a BA official confirmed. 
“We have no choice." the 
company said. “We have to 
ask crew whether they will 
work normally to enable us 
to roster schedules.” 

“This would be a tragic 
setback”, said Mr Bill 
Morris, the general secretary 
of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which 
represents the strikers. “I do 
hope BA offer an olive 
branch and put away the 
iron bar”. 

Al thou gh BA claims that 
1*900 of the cabin crew have 
reported sick during the 
three days of the strike, it 


said last n ight that 313 cabin 
crew were known to have 
taken strike action. 

Earlier in the day Mr Mor- 
ris welcomed a call from Mr 
Bob Ayling, BA’s chief exec- 
utive. for talks to settle the 
cabin crew dispute and to 
prevent disruption by 
ground staff. But he said he 
had assumed that BA would 
not cany out its threat to 
suspend cabin crew who had 
gone on strike over the past 
three days. 

Mr George Ryde, the 
union's national civil avia- 
tion officer, warned there 
would be “no talks with BA 


if anyone who has been on 
strike is suspended on Satur- 
day”. Hie union plans to call 
further cabin crew strikes if 
talks fail. 

Mr Ayling said he had 
written to Mr Morris sug- 
gesting immediate talks 
which could lead to negotia- 
tions for settling the cabin 
crew dispute and the threat 
of strike action by BA 
ground staff in support of 
the airline's catering work- 
ers. Those workers oppose 
the planned sell-off of BA 
catering operations to 
another company. 

BA said 127 out of its nor- 


mal 99R daily flights had to 
be cancelled at London's 
Heathrow airport as a result 
of the cabin crew dispute 
yesterday, while 110 of the 
normal 122 flights left as 
usual from Gatwick airport. 
• Mail wfil not be delivered 
in parts of Lem don today fol- 
lowing a 24-hour strike by 
more than 3300 workers in a 
dispute about hours and 
overtime. The Royal Mail 
division of the Post Office 
condemned the stoppage as 
“disgraceful". The worst dis- 
ruption is expected in postal 
districts EC1, ECS. EC3, EC4, 
WCl and WC2. 


Union to decide soon on catering row 


By NKcliael Sfcaptatkor, 
Aerospace Correspondent- 

When British ' Airways 
catering staff worked to rule 
in May. the airline had to 
tell passengers to eat at the 
airport before boarding their 
flights. That inconvenience 
will seem insignificant if 
catering workers, supported 
by other ground staff, decide 
next week to declare a series 
of 24-hour strikes. 

The Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers' Union will 
decide on Monday whether 


to go ahead with stoppages 
in protest at BA's decision to 
&eB its catering business at 
London’s Heathrow, airport. 

BA managers are dis- 
mayed at the catering work- 
ers’ decision to fight the 
sell -off. They say they have 
met all. the catering employ- 
ees’ concerns. Staff have 
been, told there. will be no 
redundancies or pay cute far 
three years under a new 
employer. 

. The second reason BA is 
disappointed is that it 
believes its catering business 


has no long-term f u t u re and 
that staff would be better off 
working far a group which 
specialises in providing 
in-flight food. 

BA loads food on to its 
flights at 150 airports world- 
wide. An this food is pro- 
vided by contractors except 
at Heathrow. BA says that 
its Heathrow catering busi- 
ness accounts for only 1 per 
cart of the worldwide mar- 
ket for in-flight food, which 
is worth $Ubn a year. 

A large catering group, the 

airline says, would be able to 


invest and secure the jobs of 
tiie L200 BA catering work- 
ers. “large catering organi- 
sations wm concentrate capi- 
tal spending solely on 
catering equipment and 
premises," BA said in a mes- 
sage to staff 

The in-flight catering 
industry, faced with passen- 
gers who de m and better food 
but do not want to pay 
higher fares, is consolidating 
rapidly. In 1992, 10 compa- 
nies controlled 56 per cent of 
in-flight catering worldwide. 
By last year, three compa- 


nies controlled 50 per cent. 

Two of the top in-flight 
caterers are owned by air- 
lines. LSG Sky chefs is owned 
by Lufthansa of Germany. 
Gate Gourmet is owned by 
the parent company of 
Swissair. BA says, however, 
that these catering 
operations are far larger 
than its own. 

BA tried to win in-flight 
catering contracts from 
other carriers but found that 
its Heathrow operation was 
too small to secure large dis- 
counts from suppliers. 


Railway 
revamp 
delayed 
by dust 

By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

Trials of new trains being 
delivered for London Under- 
ground’s Northern Line are 
being held up by a combina- 
tion of dusty tunnels and the 
air conditioning system on 
the new trains. 

The Northern Line, which 
runs through stations in the 
City and West End is notori- 
ous for its old trains and 
dirty stations. 

The Northern Line has 
37km of tunnel, which 
makes it the third longest 
railway tunnel in Europe 
after the Channel tunnel and 
a line on the Moscow Metro. 

Hie new trains are being 
delivered by GEC-AIs thorn 
as part of an £800m ($i.35bn) 
- £900m contract The Lon- 
don Underground’s "dust- 
buster” train, which would 
normally suck up dust and 
other debris from the tun- 
nels. is out of action follow- 
ing a derailment in March. 

The Underground nor- 
mally relies on passengers 
opening windows to venti- 
late its trains, and the new 
Northern Line trains are the 
first to have active air- 
conditioning which sucks in 
and cools air. 

Normally the dust which 
accumulates in Underground 
tunnels is sucked off the 
walls and trackbed by the 
50-year old cleaning train. 
This travels through the sys- 
tem at walking pace at night 
when normal services have 
stopped. 

Bat in March it was 
derailed on a tight curve and 
is now parked in a depot 
waiting for new bogies - or 
wheel sets - to be fitted. 
London Underground says it 
will be another month or 
two before repairs are com- 
pleted. 

London Underground said: 
"Recent ganging runs (to 
test whether the new trains 
fit in the narrow tunnels] on 
the Northern Line have iden- 
tified a problem with dust 
entering the air conditioning 
on the new trains. We are 
confident we can overcome 
this issue." 

This is the latest in a 
series of setbacks on the 
Northern Line project, 
hailed when it was signed in 
December 1994 as an early 
example of the private 
finan ce initia tive at work. 

GEC-Alstbom paid several 
■minion pounds in penalties 
after delivery of the first 
train was held up for more 
fhan a year by problems at 
its Metro C amm ell train 
building works in Birming- 
ham. 

• A section of the Under- 
ground’s Bakerloo Line in 
central London which has 
been closed for maintenance 
since November last year is 
due to reopen on Monday. 
The closure has meant that 
many passengers in central 
London have had to make 
detours cm the network. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Bloomberg TV 
service launched 

rj/SSS 056 UK The service, carried 

ap^marketfoSrid!Ss S S!S wiU be al afnuenL 

television will be Bluomberg 

revenue. Mr Michael K^w S J ippo i t011 by advertLSln ’’ 
said in London yestertay^^ i f 0und ,? r ° f eroup - 
cover sport, general nows.^ateer^nd i^ vvuu],i 

well as providing business new? Th* j!, yk ‘ 
probably be CNN International 
already broadcast on cable systems * 

Eutelsat satellite system. Luropy i u 

fiuimor.a Srcdrix 

■ UN ENVIRONMENT PROGRAMMF 

Funding restored afterlTspute 

Britain is to restore its funding or the United Nations 
Environment Programme fallowing a dispute about th . 
way the body was managed. Mr Michael Meacher. luv!"* 
m om ent minister, yesterday announced that the UK 
would pay £4 .35m ($7 .35m) to Unep to fund a range of pro- 
jects. The UK suspended payments to the Nairobi-bawjri 
body last February after complaints from the Conserva- 
tive government that it was badly run and spent too 
much on administration. George Parker 

■ OVERSEAS EARNINGS 


Net non-UK earnings of finance sector 



1988 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

Banks 

2,974 

5.152 

5,830 

7.046 

7,113 

Insurance houses 

3,344 

2,157 

3,739 

3390 

6,141 

Pension iunds 

1,079 

1,356 

1,486 

1,723 

2371 

Securities dealers 

1,170 

1332 

2.1 58 

2.185 

2.190 

Investment trusts 

155 

199 

265 

291 

371 

Baltic Exchange 

334 

474 

300 

262 

260 

Commodity dealers 
and bufiton traders 

415 

431 

455 

576 

642 

TotaT 

10,684 

11386 

15397 

18355 

22,658 


Induoas ctaeacnaa not islwMn 


Omen (rrabte. 


Financial sector eases trade deficit 

Earnings outside Britain by the financial sector jumped 
by £2.0bn to £22.7bn fS38.4bn) in 1996, more than account- 
ing for the reduction in the current account deficit of the 
UK’s balance of payments last year, according to statistics 
compiled by British Invisibles, the private sector body 
which promotes services exports. 

The biggest contribution came from the banking sector. 
Although lending income dipped by 4 per cent to £4.8bn. 
fees and commissions rase 6 per cent to £l.S5bn. Direct 
investment income from overseas subsidiaries recovered 
strongly to £133bn, after a slump to £130m in 1995. Mr 
Duncan McKenzie, economic adviser to British Invisibles, 
said the UK’s financial sector was well positioned to build 
on its strengths. "Further growth in its overseas earnings 
reflects the consolidation and strengthening of London's 
leading position,” he said. George Graham 

■ HYUNDAI PLANT 


McAlpine pulls out of contract 

Hyundai has parted company with Sir Robert McAlpine, 
the main construction contractor for its new £lbn f$l-6bn) 
microchip plant in Dunfermline, Scotland, following a dis- 
agreement over the price for the work. A joint statement 
from the companies said; “Despite extensive negotiations 
agreement has not been reached on certain matters and 
as a result the parties will not be proceeding any further 
with these negotiations.” 

Construction of the plant was expected to cost more 
than £200m. 

Both companies are understood to want to reach an 
amicable settlement of claims for work already done on 
the project McAlpine has won a string of contracts from 
overseas electronics groups establishing operations in the 
UK, including the Siemens plant in north-east England 
and Motorola's plant in Scotland. Andrew Taylor 

COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Market fails to revive 

I BBBB 




June 1897 


June 1996 


Volume 

% 

% 

% 



change 

share 

share 

Total 

3367 

-1133 

10030 

10030 

Imports 

2.107 

-11.17 

59.07 

58.57 

Paccar Group* 

616 

-21.33 

1737 

19.33 

tveco Group** (Rat) 

975 

-12.16 

2733 

27.41 

Mercedes-Benz 
(Daimler Benz) 

556 

-2057 

15.59 

1738 

Volvo 

325 

-20.54 

9.11 

10.10 

Scania (Investor) 

341 

-1539 

9.56 

9.98 

MAN 

346 

9.49 

9.70 

7.80 

ERF 

159 

' 26.19 

4.48 

3.11 

Renault 

95 

-13.64 

2.66 

2.72 


» Paccar aba cvmFoaen 


termcm in brackets matte cumo nlup 
••frictidu fwooo. nMnSadttmMnm 
Sewea Society t* Motor Mervtoamon and Trader* roVBKv esftmaa-s 


TrurJcmakers and importers are growing increasingly 
concerned at the slowness of revival in the heavy 
commercial vehicle market John Griffiths writes. 

Registrations of new trucks in the first half of the year 
were 18.3 per cent lower than in comparable months of 
1996. Imports fell 19 per cent in the first half of the year. 

Stronger sales of panel vans - those not based on cars, 
and typified by the Ford Transit - meant however, that 
the commercial vehicle market as a whole was 2.8 per 
cent higher in June than in June 1996. Sales were at 
19316 compared with 19382: while total registrations for 
the first six months were 13 par cent higher at 132,409 
compared with a 130,907 year ago. Sharp increases in the 
van sales of Peugeot/Citroen, Volkswagen and Mercedes 
- all with new model ranges - meant the share of the 
total market taken by imports rose to 52.6 per cent in 
June from 473 per cent a year ago. 




Kleinwort Benson 
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A ride on the 
rollercoaster 


Yesterday's devaluation of the 
Philippines peso, hard on the 
heels of the Thai baht, comes at 
a ^usfc t'Provokiiig juncture. 
Emerging markets are much in 
vogue at present. Russian equi- 
ties have more than doubled 
since the start of the year. Chi- 
nese “red chips" are up 90 per 
cent, Brazilian equities 70 per 
cent Some Slovenian bonds, as 
these col umn^ pointed out ear- 
lier this week, are yielding less 
than half a percentage point 
over equivalent US Treasuries. 

Before concluding that inves- 
tors have taken leave of their 
senses, it Is worth stepping back 
to consider some fundamentals. 
Through the 1990s. emerging 
markets have been driven by 
three principal forces. First, the 
death of communism has has- 
tened the development of priva- 
tisation and free markets. There 
are now more things to buy. 

Second, there is more cash to 
buy thing s with. The apparent 
death of inflation has led to 
easy monetary policies in the 
world's chief economies; and 
with Wall Street at unner ving 
heights, the flood of cash is lap- 
ping on remoter shores. Third, 
the globalisation of world mar- 
kets prompts portfolio inves- 
tors. like corporations, to seek 
to capture growth in developing 
economies. 

The first and third of these 
changes are real and perma- 
nent the second perhaps less 
so. There is a clear warning 
here. Emerging equity markets, 
like Wall Street itself, are being 
partly driven by liquidity rather 
than investment fundamentals. 
Meanwhile, the low interest 
rates causing that liquidity are 
feeding an appetite for high 
yields: hence the risks being 
taken by investors in exotic 
bonds. 

Spectacular movements 

But if emerging equity mar- 
kets are being driven by liquid- 
ity, they have not been driven 
as far as all that The IF Cl com- 
posite index, which tracks 
emerging markets in total, rose 
15 per cent in the first half of 
this year. Wall Street rose 18 
per cent Over the past three 
years the Dow has doubled, 
while the IFCI index has not 
risen at all. 

This is because the spectacu- 
lar rises in some markets have 
been offset by equally spectacu- 
lar falls. Latin American mar- 
kets have risen almost 40 per 
cent this year on average, bat 
Asian markets have fallen 5 per 
cent. 

In Latin America, there is 
clearly the risk of a stampede. 


As the London broker James 
Capel point out. the worst per- 
former in the region this year is 
Argentina, which has neverthe- 
less risen by a quarter. Else- 
where. there are reassuring 
signs that investors are exercis- 
ing discrimination. China may 
have shot up, but the much 
larger Thai market has fallen by 
a third. Hungary is up almost 
half, but the neighbouring 
Czech Republic - another deval- 
uer - Js down a fifth. 

Emerging bond markets are 
perhaps another matter. Here, 
the signs are that investors' 
appetite for risk is getting out of 
hand. Yield spreads have been 
compressed further than seems 
reasonable. There are more 
junk bonds coming from the 
corporate sector, with interna- 
tional investors buying issues 
from second -line corporations 
rather than blue chips. There is 
growing demand for bonds 
issued in the local currency 
rather than in dollars, which 
given the recent spate of devalu- 
ations is positively unnerving. 

Underlying trends 

Conversely, of course, inves- 
tors are becoming more sophis- 
ticated. This is a useful correc- 
tive to the view that the recent 
behaviour of emerging markets 
is no more than a bubble. There 
are powerful underlying trends 
at work; and whether or not 
those markets outperform in the 
near future, they will still take 
a growing share of institutional 
investors’ attention and cash- 
flows. 

There is a further fundamen- 
tal point to be made. Most 
developing economies - even 
those of Africa in recent years - 
have unusually high growth 
rates. It is an investment truism 
that stocks with abnormal 
growth rates are also abnor- 
mally volatile. Think of the US 
semiconductor maker Intel, 
whose stock price rockets and 
plunges every quarter. But if 
Intel has been a wild ride for its 
shareholders. It has also been 
an uncommonly good Invest- 
ment over the years. 

The inference for emerging 
markets is that investors who 
feel they understand the risks 
should go in with their eyes 
open. One caveat, though. Some 
may feel that in diversifying 
into emerging markets, they are 
hedging in the near term 
against a Wall Street collapse. 
The reverse is true. At present, 
the same liquidity is driving 
both. When Wall Street cracks. 
Brazil, Russia and the rest are 
due another downward swoop 
on the switchback. 


Communications gap 

MCI appears to have failed to inform BT, its proposed merger 
partner, of the extent of its problems, says Alan Cane 



I ir Peter B onfield 
shakes his head wea- 
. rily as yet another 
I briefing drew to a 
_ ' dose: “And I thought 
the computer industry gave me 
grey hairs." he says ruefully. 

Sir Peter, former head of Inter- 
national Computers and now 
chief executive of British Tele- 
communications, spent yesterday 
trying to reassure investors and 
analysts that BTs $20bn merger 
with MCI of the US is not about 
to fall apart 

The deal, through which BT 
plans to link with MCI. the sec- 
ond largest North American 
long-distance carrier to form Con- 
cert, would be the biggest transa- 
tlantic merger to date. Until the 
middle of this week, the greatest 
threat to its consummation 
seemed to be the possibility that 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, the US regulatory 
authority, might find reasons to 
block it or force tough conditions 
on the potential partners. 

But on Wednesday, the MCI 
board - Including a shocked Sir 
Peter - heard that the US com- 
pany had miscal c ulated the diffi- 
culties of breaking into the US 
local telephone markets. Taking 
a significant share of this mar , 
ket, worth $100bn a year, is a 
primary objective of the merger. 
The solution, MCI executives told 
the board, was to redouble its 
efforts in these markets at an 
extra cost of $400m in the current 
year and a further $400m next 
year. It plans to spend the cash 
on a combination of capital 
equipment, marketing and 
acquiring customers. 

The consequence for MCI will 
be trading losses of $800m in its 
local market business in the pres- 
ent year compared with a bud- 
geted loss of only 5400m. It was. 
Sir Peter says with a trace of a 
smile, “a typical MCI type of 
reaction", indicating MCTs repu- 
tation for its aggressive approach 
to problems. 

It is not the first time that Sir 
Peter has taken a good- 
humoured swipe at MCTs swash- 
buckling management style 


BT and MCI: why they should talk 


BT 


Sales ffibrri 


under Mr Bert Roberts, its feisty 
chairman. Yesterday, however, 
the smile was strained. “We are 
somewhat surprised and disap- 
pointed that MCI did not see 
some of this coming,” says Sir 
Peter. He does make allowances 
for the US company: the US mar- 
ket is in the midst of a huge, 
sometimes unpredictable transi- 
tion. 

But BT does not accept that 
MCI is taking either the right or 
the most effective approach to its 
difficulties. Sir Peter and Mr Rob- 
ert Brace, director responsible far 
BTs international alliances, will 
be sitting down with MCI execu- 
tives in an attempt to understand 
the problems. 

“Robot and I will be looking at 
that [MCTs decision to Increase 


investment] to see whether it is a 
realistic view to take, or whether 
there is a better way of attacking 
the market place^says Sir Peter. 
He accepts he has no sanction if 
MCI chooses to ignore BT’s 
advice - short Of nannrilrng the 
merger altogether. 

Sir Peter insists the merger 
will go ahead, although he does 
not rule out the possibility of 
renegotiating the terms. The 
industrial logic b ehind the cre- 
ation of Concert remains intact 
Much of the profit in telecoms is 
destined for a small number of 
multinational carriers able to 
offer international customers 
seamless and worldwide services. 
The episode raises a number of 
questions, which underline inves- 
tors' fears that cultural differ- 


ences between the two companies 
could undermine the credibility 
of the enterprise. Why, for exam- 
ple, was BT so surprised and 
shocked by MCI’s revelations? 
One might reasonably ask 
whether companies that adver- 
tise themselves as a global force 
in communications should not be 
able to communicate with each 
other a little more effectively. 

Both companies thought they 
understood how difficult it would 
he -to compete in the US local 
markets. MCI is complaining that 
the load phone companies, which 
until last year's US Telecommu- 
nications Act had monopolies in 
their respective regions, are 
using blocking and delaying tac- 
tics to impede its progress. BT 
understands the tactics that an 


incumbent ran use against com- 
petitors. It has, after all, been 
accused of using most of them in 
defendin g its UK market share. 

Some analysts argue that the 
MCI stance is merely a threat It 
has not, after all, yet spent the 
extra money. They say it is a 
move designed to Impress the 
FCC with Its need for new money 
to break into local markets and 
to draw attention to the alleged 
anti-competitive activities of its 
rivals. 

It would be in keeping with 
MCTs gung-ho style. But BT 
must be hoping that whatever 
MCTs intentions it keeps its part- 
ner fully informed. For BT, 
which has an advertising slogan 
of “it's good to talk", that wish is 
hardly surprising. 


A big local difficulty 

Richard Waters on MCI’s surprise annoimcement 


F or one of the most 
respected management 
teams in the US, the rev- 
elation was nothing 
short of disastrous. The company 
that made a name for itself by 
breaking into the long-distance 
business controlled by AT&T has 
foundered in Its attempted 
onslaught on the far bigger local 
calling market 

To make matters worse, the 
scale of the problems appear to 
have come as a surprise not only 
to British Telecommunications, 
its prospective merger partner, 
but also to MCI itself. The ques- 
tion now facing MCI is whether 
it can posh ahead with Us plans 
largely intact - the route it 
mapped out to Wall Street on 
Thursday - or whether it must 
go back to the drawing board. 


More than anything, it was the 
suddenness of MCTs news that 
most shocked the stock market. 
As one telecoms analyst says, 
“investors had fallen in love 
with the idea of Concert” since 
the merger .with BT was 
announced. Rivals such as AT&T 
have fallen heavily out of favour. 
But MCI has proved that it, too, 
is mortal. 

“This should not have been a 
surprise," says Mr Barry Sine, a 
telecoms analyst at SBC War- 
burg in New York. “Hie impedi- 
ments to breaking into the local 


market have been building for 
some time.” 

Foremost among these was the 
legal victory won by the Baby 
Bells last October, the month 
before BT and MCI announced 
their union. This decision, which 
is before an appeal court, 
blocked an attempt by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion to set rules governing how 
local and long-distance compa- 
nies link their networks. This is 
needed for full competition. 

This and other setbacks have 
stalled die outbreak of the sort 


of competition envisaged in last 
year's Tdeconummicatums Act 
This prompted AT&T to discuss 
a merger with SBC Communica- 
tions, one of the Baby Bells, to 
acquire Instant access to the 
local market, though the toifc* 
were dropped late last month. 

MCI, for its part, seems deter- 
mined to pour more money into 
building its own local networks 
to some of the country's biggest 
cities, positioning itself for the 
time when obstacles to competi- 
tion are finally removed. It told 
industry analysts this week that 


it plans to spend SSOOm 
(£4 73 .3m) this year and film in 
1998 on building local networks. 

The company has already 
spoil Slbn buUding networks in 
23 US cities, and plans to lift the 
' total to 31 by the end of this 
year. By owning its own 
switches, which route calls, MCI 
had hoped to avoid the hefty 
access charges that it currently 
pays to Baby Bells. 

But delays preventing the com- 
pany offering services as quidkly 
as it had hoped mean its reve- 
nues from local services will 
reach an annualised rate of only 
S500m by the final quarter of 
this year. Wall Street had been 
expecting earnings roughly to 
match last year's $1.72 a share: 
instead, they will now be only 
81.10 to $1.20. 


Bread rolls not missed with 
this exotic breakfast menu 


From Ms Nicola Foote. 

Sir, As an Inmate of Sandy 
Lane Hotel, Barbados, I was little 
surprised at some of the criti- 
cisms of this lovely hotel in your 
article “A few cracks In the old 
lady's make-up" (Weekend FT. 
July 5/6). Perhaps your journalist 
is suffering from Winner envy. 

The breakfast buffet may be a 
little light on bread rolls but who 
cares when there's grilled flying 
fish and champagne (rather more 
platable at breakfast than you 
mi gh t think when the tempera- 
ture’s in the 80s and breakfast 


runs until llam). Service 
Is impeccable; the hotel is beauti- 
ful. 

As to your criticisms of pricing 
in Barbadian dollars and Ameri- 
can dollars, it is not as hard as 
you'd think. One American dollar 
equals two Barbadian dollars. 

Not beyond the wit of the aver- 
age FT reader, me thinks . 

Nicola Foote, 

Room 217, 

Sandy Lane Hotel, 

St James, 

Barbados 


Premium on a conglomerate 


From Mr Andrew Campbell. 

Sir, John Parry's defence of GE 
(Letters. July 9) misses the point 
eloquently made in your leader. 
It is not the synergy within GE 
Capital that is in question. It is 
the wisdom of having GE Capital 
as part of a conglomerate portfo- 
lio. Financial services, broadcast- 
ing and aircraft engines clearly 
are not natural bedfellows. The 
success factors in each business 
are radically different They 
should, therefore, only be held 
together if the value addition is 
substantial 

Our research suggests that the 
conglomerate form causes value 
destruction of at least 10 per cent 


due to bureaucracy, slower deci- 
sions and the inappropriate par- 
enting that results from mis- 
understanding the differences. 
Jack Welch would need to argue 
that he is adding more than 10 
per cent to the value of GE Capi- 
tal to justify retaining it in the 
portfolio. Assuming GE Capital is 
worth about half the total, the 
value added would need to be In 
the order of 85bn. 

Andrew Campbell, 
director, 

Asbridge Strategic Management 
Centre, 

17 Portland Place. 

London WIN SAP, UK 


A great politician misplaced 


From Mr Simon Coates. 

Sir. In your cautionary leader, 
‘'Pounding in store” (July 5/6) on 
Mr Gordon Brown's first Budget, 
you cite Edmund Burke only to 
refer to him as “the great 19th 
century” Whig politician. 

Your quotation of Burke is 
clearly apt, but in the week of the 
200th anniversary of his death 
(July 9 1797), the mis-dating is 
surely cruel. Acute to the foibles 
of men, however, he would doubt- 
less attribute it to the under- 


standable euphoria at the FT 
over the chancellor's announce- 
ment that value added tax would 
not be extended to newspapers 
during this parliament Not to 
tax and to please Indeed. 

Simon Coates, 

series producer, 

Edmond Burke, 

BBC Radio 3, 

Broadcasting House, 

Portland Place, 

London WlA 1AA, UK 


Confusing signals about what 
dictates interest rate fall 
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Global authority would bring benefits 
to economies of emerging markets 


From Ms Stephany Criffiih-Jones. 

Sir, Henry Kaufman’s article, 
"A safe and sound system" (July 
7). very rightly stresses the need 
for the creation of an institution 
with genuine authority over 
global financial institutions ant 
markets. 

Meas u res such as minimum 
capital requirements Cor all lead- 
ing ffrmnffial institutions would 
not just diminish systemic risk, 
but would contribute to diminish- 
ing volatility and short-termism 
of capital Hows. 

Such volatility of capital flows 
is particularly damaging to the 


more fragile economies of emerg- 
ing markets. This was dramatic- 
ally illustrated by the negative 
economic effects of the 19M Mexi- 
can peso crisis. More recently, 
speculative attacks on the Czech 
crown and the Thai baht have 
also had negative, though less 
pronounced, economic effects. 

Institutional and other develop- 
ments which will contribute to 
smoothing out surges of capital 
flows to emerging markets 
would therefore be especially 
valuable, as this would 
make these flows contribute 
far more to those count- 


ries’ long-term development 
If those countries see that the 
benefits of capital flows clearly 
outweigh oosts, they will con- 
tinue to be strongly committed to 
welcoming such capital flows. 
This wifi bring clear benefits to 
developed countries, which can 
obtain mare d iv e r s ified and 
higher yields in those markets. 

Stephany Griffith-Jones, 
fellow. 

Institute of Development 

Studies, 

University of Sussex. 

Fainter, Brighton BNl 9RE, UK 


Fox hunting with some continental frills 


From Ms Arja Koskwaara. 

Sir, It is highly amusing for a 
continental European to follow 
the discussion on the proposed 
anti-hunting bilL There are obvi- 
ously more aspects to it than the 
fear and suffering of the poor fox. 

• Foxes are definitely a nui- 
sance if the population is too big; 
on the Continent they also tend 
to be the main transmitters of 
rabies and rather nasty worms. 

• It is certainly not economical 
to kill foxes with dozens of 
bounds, horses and accompany- 
ing humans. One should rather 
hunt them down with more hum- 
ble methods. 

• It is a great tourism attraction 
to see the red frocks of the hunt- 
ers on a clear autumn day, chas- 
ing over the fields and the woods. 

• It Is a security problem to 
have a big hunt in a densely pop- 
ulated or a too small area. Some 
traditional hunts dose to the 


Frankfurt/Wiesbaden area face 
having to move to less fre- 
quented areas to avoid collisions. 
Therefore, state-owned forests, 
such as the areas belonging to 
the Ministry of Defence with no 
other public access at that time, 
would be ideal for this. 

Even though the Britons tradi- 
tionally are not too keen to 
import any fancy new eontinon. 
tal frills, why do you not simply 
try this: replace the running fox 
with a rider spreading a scent 
appealing enough for the hmmda 
to make them follow the trail and 
replace the tewing of the fox by 
some other goodies any decent 
country butcher can deliver - or 
is the reason b ehin d aU tb(q also 
fear of BSE? 

Arja Kosklvaara, 

Schadowstr 14, 

60596 Frankfort am Main, 
Germany 


From Mr Stanislas Yassukookh. 

Sir, The real quality test of a 
democracy is not whether the 
majority rules but whether 
minorities are protected. 

Your editorial, “Alas, John 
Peel” (July 10) points out the 
declining economic importance of 
the countryside and the ambiva- 
lent attitude of the urban major- 
ity to rural issues. Of course, you 
are right and there are few votes 
in the countryside. 

But fa that justification for an 
attack on the way of life? As a 
minority interest, the rural inter- 
est deserves a degree of respect, 
especially on environment issues, 
where the rural view Is based on 
knowledge and experience rather 
than prejudice. 

Stanislas Yassukovich, 

SJML Yassukovtafa & Co, 

42 Berkeley Square, 

London WlX 5DB, XJK 


From Mr M.G. Albury. 

Sir, When there fa a weakening 
of the pound, or a run on the 
pound, we are told that Interest 
rates must rise. 

When the economy is doing 
well, with subdued inflation, we 
are told interest rates must rise. 

Is it too much to inquire what 
or which criteria will result in a 
reduction in interest rates? 

M.G. Albury. 

34 Balcaskie Close, 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham BIG SUE, UK 

From Mr Mark Sam. 

Sir, So the UK base rate is now 
to be double that of France and 
Germany and more than 10 times 
that of Japan. No brownie points 
should be awarded for keeping 
inflation around 2J5 per cent 
when imported goods have 
become so much cheaper with 
the pound propped op by one of 
the highest real interest rates in 
the world. 

No doubt the balance of trade 
will deteriorate and the pound 


will eventually fall after thou- 
sands of manufacturing jobs are 
lost as they always are when 
sterling fa kept above its real 
level by interest rates higher 
than those abroad. 

Mark Scott, 

Brftalco Engineering, 

Marston Road, 

Wolverhampton WV2 4LA, UK 

From Mr AN. Sperryn. 

Sir, If everybody is so fussed 
about the money arising from 
demutualisation receipts pushing 
up consumer spending, would it 
not be a good idea to call for the 
banks and building societies to 
make special (windfall) deposits 
with the Bank of England? 

I should have thought that it is 
possible, in order to restrain the 
amount of money in the system, 
to do something other than put 
up interest rates, which are far 
too high anyway, 

AJW. Sperryn, 

43 Newstead Way, 

London SW19 5HR, UK 


Changing payment culture 


From Mis Barbara Roche MP. 

Sir, Katharine Campbell is 
quite right when she reports that 
"Labour has put' efforts to change 
the culture of late payment at the 
heart of its small companies pol- 
icy" ("Brussels backs payment 
rifle". 9 July). Hie scale of the 
late payment problem means one 
in five small busin e sses simply 
cannot grow.' 

Thfe government fa determined 
to make a difference. As well as 
requiring government depart- 
ments and focal authorities to set , 
a good example “by paying their 
bills on time, the introduction of 
a statutory right to claim interest 
on late payment of commercial 
defat will help to improve the pay- 
ment culture in the UK 

Most EC countries have some 


form of statutory rigfc 

NOP survey found tfa 

had the worst late-pa> 
record in the EU apar 
Ireland and Portugal, 

per cent of UK smaD I 

want to be able to cht 
statutory right to «*w 
I shall be publishing 
Paper soon. This will 
falation which will nu 
contribution to impra 
payment culture. 

Barbara Roche, 


t rade an d industry, 
Pap*rh“ient of Trade and 
industry, 

1 Victoria Street, 

London SWiB QET, UK 
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I t's the phone call we 
all fear," says a Labour . 
minister. "It's when 
Tony says: Td like you 
to become Northern Ireland 
secretary*." 

Two months into the job, 
Ms Mo Mowlam may believe 
the chalira* is more poisoned 
than ever before. The lows 
have already been desper- 
ately low. Her decision to 
allow a Protestant march 
through a Roman Catholic 
estate in Portadown a week 
ago set off some of the worst 
civil unrest for many years. 

Yet, no sooner had politi- 
cians and commentators 
written both her and the 
peace process off; than Ms 
Mowlam confounded the 
odds. On Thursday she per- 
suaded the Protestant 
Orange Order to call off or 
re-route a series of parades 
due to take place today. 
These had been in danger of 
flaring into violence that 
might have led to deaths. 

In the fevered world of 
Ulster politics, talk of civil 
war was replaced by specu- 
lation about a new IRA 
, ceasefire and the possibili- 
ties tor peace. The view that 
Ms Mowlam had committed 
a serious blunder turned to 
praise in some quarters tor 
her tenacity. Yet no sooner 
haH natio nalist s denounced 
her over Portadown, than 
hardline unionists accused 
her of destroying their long 
cherished right to march. 

An accurate assessment, 
as a former Conservative 


Woman in the News - Mo Mowlam 

A new broom in Ulster 

John Kampfner on the Northern Ireland secretary's unique style 


Northern Ireland minister 
points out, lies somewhere 
between. “There’s much less 
drama in the job than people 
think." says Mr Michael 
Ancram. “Most of it is grind- 
ingly slow." 

The crises have been salu- 
tary for the Labour govern- 
ment For the first rime, its 
slick presentational skills 
and Mr Tony Blair’s prom- 
ises to “make a difference" 

have run Into the buffers. 

It has not been for want of 
trying. While maintaining 
the broad parameters of the 
'former government’s policy, 
Ms Mowlam has brought a 
new style and vjgour.to the 
job. She is informal »nd 
often tactile, putting her 
arms around the leader o f 
the residents’ association in 
portadown’s Garvaghy 
Road. Where Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, her patrician, pre- 
decessor. acted as a benign 
governor -general, she has 
shown herself more ready to 
address grassroots concerns. 
haranguing and caj oling as 
she argues her case 

"Mo's style is ‘in your 
face'," says a close Mend. 
“She has .toned down some 
of the gum -chewing and 


shoes off approach of the 
past But she is stiH pntiye 
virtually anyone at West- 
minster. let alone in Ulster." 

The problem, as Ms Mow- 
lam concedes, is that her 
role is limited. She told the 
Commons this week she 
would Introduce a bin in the 
autumn on new procedures 
for marches. This would 
include an independent com- 
mission to determine 
whether a parade should go 
ahead, its decision to be 
determined not just on the 
grounds of public order. 

Such a Mwwfatiivn could 
help defuse trouble next 
year. But, this win not be 
enough. “We can accommo- 
date, negotiate and change 
legislation, but we cannot 
force the people to live 
together they them- 

selves decide to do so,” she 
said. *T readily admit that I 
- with many other people 
who tried - failed to find 
acco m modation ** 

Such wn<*imra c tflr ifftit? can- 
dour for a minister rein- 
forces the affection much of 
the public and many MPs 
from all sides hold tor Ms 
Mowlam. Mr Blair has in 
private and public staunchly 


backed her during her tra- 
vails of the past week. 

Yet mistakes have been 
made. Her promise to inform 
the Garvaghy Road resi- 
dents in advance of the deri- 
sion an whether to let the 
march pass was broken. 
Last year when Sir Patrick 

got intn Similar trouble OV6T 

Portadown, Ms Mowlam 
vowed to remove the final 
Hwisinn nn parades from the 
embattled police. 

She ended up by doing 
exactly the same. Her task 
was not helped when her 
chief of police, Mr Ronnie 
Flanagan, admitted that the 
threat of greater violence by 
unionists had swayed the 
decision to permit the 
march. 

“Might is right” is an 
adage all too often applied 
to Ulster. So angry were 
some in the Northern 
Ireland’s civil service at the 
government's acquiescence 
to the threat erf violence that 
they leaked a memorandum 
suggesting Ms Mowlam and 
others had decided to allow 
the Portadown march 
through two weeks before rt 
took place She denies that 
interpretation, and has 


made clear she feels 
betrayed by officials. 

Ms Mowlam knew she was 
going to get flak for the deri- 
sion. Yet the government is 
convinced that the alterna- 
tive could have seen the 
police and army overrun 
and the province descend 
into chaos. “When mistakes 
are made you are blamed," 
says one of her colleagues. 
“When something good hap- 
pens, people say it happened 
in spite of your actions." 

If she, and the province, 
get through today - the 
annual celebrations by 
unionism of the Battle of the 
Boyne in 1690 when William 
of Orange defeated King 
James n - the coast could 
be comparatively clear. The 
last significant date in the 
marching »»ign >iwr is the 
Apprentice Boys’ Parade in 
August If more compromise 
is shown by both sides, that 
flashpoint could also be 
defused. Yet the threat of a 
full-scale IRA offensive, as 
ever, remains. 

Ms Mowlam is withstand- 
ing the torment remarkably 
well, especially for someone 
who underwent treatment 
for a benign tumour at the 


start of the year. Her sched- 
ule is perhaps the most tir- 
ing of any cabinet member, 
including flights between 
London and Belfast almost 
daily, and suffocating secu- 
rity. Yet she remains dis- 
armingly cheerful. 

So what are her chances 
of really making a differ- 
ence? Her seat has been 
occupied by many a well- 
intentioned predecessor who 
left disappointed. 

Long-term success will 
depend, as with the last gov- 
ernment, on political prog- 
ress. on persuading the 
Ulster Unionists and the 
moderate nationalist SDLP 
to reach an accommodation 
at the tortuous multiparty 
talks, and on securing an 
IRA ceasefire that would 
allow Sinn F6in to join. 

The government says the 
parties have promised to 
agree by the end of this 
month a timetable for when 
the negotiations resume in 
earnest in September. This 
revolves around precise 
details of how the vexed 
issue of paramilitary arms 
decommissioning will be 
dealt with. 

Ms Mowlam and Mr Blah- 
have warned they want the 
whole process settled by 
next June, with or without 
Sinn Fein. Nobody dares 
predict the chances of suc- 
cess. 

It will be a long haul for 
Ms Mowlam - with more 
brinkmanship, bombs and 
confrontation on the way. 
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I f anyone should be 
bubbling with opti- 
mism in France, it 
ought to be the left, 
which to its own surprise 
and that of most pundits 
won power last month. 

But Mr Lionel Jospin, the 
Socialist prime minister, is 
already facing complaints 
from bin backbenchers and 
his Communist coalition 
partners that he has reneged 
on electoral promises: specif- 
ically over the relatively 
marginal issue of Renault 
job closures in Belgium. 

“Jospin Is not Merlin the 
Magician,” says a minister 
in his leader’s defence. But 
Mr Jospin will need some- 
thing up his sleeve if he is to 
keep his coalition sweet, 
when he takes hard deci- 
sions over budget deficits, 
taxes, welfare reform and 
privatisation. 

The brevity of the political 
honeymoon is indicative of a 
wider French disenchant- 
ment with .the political sys- 
fem .‘jqa taraTT^ .thfi defeated, 
right is more downcast , than 
the rest The GanHists are 
even begming to admit there 
are serious flaws in their 
hallowed 1958 constitution 
that now leaves President 
Jacques Chirac stranded in 
the Elys§e in an uneasy 
cohabitation with the left 
But the dominant refrain 
of the May campaign was 
"the fed-up factor” - ros-fe- 
bol - with established politi- 
cians. This feeling h*** 5 been 
variously exploited by the 
Greens, who are now in gov- 
ernment, and by the far- 
right National Front which 
won only one seat but 
chalked up as many votes as 
the RPR Gaullists. 

It is joked that to adapt 
Eurodlsney properly to 
France, all seven of Snow 
White's, dwarfs should be 
named Grumpy (GrmcheuzX 
This grumpiness appears to 
have subsided into plain apa- 
thy, reflected in rising 
abstention in elections and 
in diminishing membership 
of most political parties and 
trade unions. Economically 
it is manifested in the reluc- 
tance of consumers to spend 
and of companies to invest 
The French have not fallen 
out of love with France as a 
culture and a civilisation. 
They are no less keen than 
the annual invasion of 50m 
tourists on the French way 
of living, both urban , and 
rural. They are ready to pay 
high-rate taxes for high-qual- 
ity services and higher 
prices to safeguard their 


An exception in Europe 

The rapid end to Jospin's political honeymoon is symptomatic of French 
unease and its determination to do things differently, says David Buchan 


beloved corner stores and 
boulangers from the dread 
supermarkets. They take 
understandable pride in 
such tprfmieai achievements 
as the Mhittoi online infor- 
mation network, the Ariane 
space rockets and high-speed 
TGV trains. And no French 
politician fails to strike a 
chord when he calls for “a 
r e turn to the values of the 
Republic” - the 1789 slogan 
of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. 

The call for “a return" to 
such values is an admission 
of how far France has left 
them behind, evidenced by 
political corruption scandals 
at home and support for dies 
tators in Africa. Mr' Jospin's 
image as Mr Clean helped 
him win the el ect ion, during 
which he also pledged a new 
policy in Africa. 

The French used to trum- 
pet the vnioersaHtA of then- 
values as an example for 
other countries. But In 
recent years, far more has 
been heard of the defensive 
concept of the exception fnm- 
gaise, the idea that France is 
somehow exempt from those 
aspects of economic globali- 
sation and European integra- 
tion it does not like. France 
strove in talks an the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade of the early 1990s 
to protect its farming and 
fi t yn industries. And it has 
fought European pressure to 
reform its public sector and 
services. 

But many French realise 
they have also become a 
more dire exception in 
Europe. They have an unem- 
ployment problem second 
only to Spain's, and almost 
Italian levels of political 
instability^ Last month's 
election means that France 
has seen a real shift of 
power between left and right 
sit timps during the past 16 
years. The growing political 
inconstancy of the Fifth 
Republic is an the more gall- 
ing to those who thought 
their 1958 constitution was 
tailor-made for stability. 

There is thus much in 
today's France and In 
Europe that goes against the 
grain of what many French 
had been led to expect of 
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tinned, adding pension 
reform. 

This could happen again 
under the Jospin govern- 
ment. which is theoretically 
well placed to win over the 
unions to reform of the wel- 
fare system. The great 
advantage a French prime 
minister has in a cohabita- 
tion is that, provided he 
keeps the confidence of his 
parliamentary majority, he 
cannot be replaced at the 
w him of the president. 

More of a constraint on Mr 
Jospin may be the conflict- 
ing pressures within his 
coalition. Inside his own 
dominant Socialist party 
there are already tensions 
between Mr Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, the finance 
minister who is prepared to 
cut bis budget cloth to suit 
Maastricht, and Mrs Martme 
Aubry, the labour and social 
affairs supremo whose over- 
riding interest is putting the 
jobless back to work - with 
public money if need be. 


M r Jospin has 
said he is 
against privati- 
sation in princi- 
ple, except where “the 
national Interest" justifies It 
But if he uses this let-out to 
sell off part of France T61&- 
cam (which is probable), or 
all of the Thomson-CSF 
defence company (which is 
possible), he will hit trouble 
with his Communist allies. 
The latter could then quit 
the government, theoreti- 
cally robbing Mr Jospin of 
his parliamentary majority. 

Nonetheless, the Jospin 
government is likely to go 
the full five-year term. Presi- 
dent Chirac is most unlikely 
to call another snap election, 
not just because he so badly 
bungled this year’s poll, but 
because one of its conse- 
quences has been to distance 
him from bis own RPR 
Gaullist party; Mr Philippe 
S6g ntn, the new RPR leader, 
Is n othing like as close or 
loyal to the president as Mr 
Alain Jupp6 was. Mr Chirac 
cannot play chief of the 
opposition as President Mit- 
terrand could when he had 
to cohabit with the right. 
This long period of cohabi- 
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their country and continent 
Use presence of the xenopho- 
bic National Front and the 
absence of jobs for more 
than 3m people seem all the 
worse when set against the 
Republic’s high-minded proc- 
lamations of toleration and 
equal opportunity. 

Pressure from Brussels for 
deregulation is all the more 
irritating for a nation that 
believed, with some reason, 
that it bad shaped the Euro- 
pean Union in Its own 
image. All the more so when 
it saw its creation trans- 
formed into a tree-market 
Frankenstein. 

The French produce more 
per capita than their British 
or Italian counterparts. But 






they draw little satisfaction 
from this since their bench- 
mark has always been Ger- 
many. When German reuni- 
fication expanded Its real 
output beyond the ability of 
France to compete, Paris 
launched European eco- 
nomic and monetary union. 
This it saw as a way of try- 
ing to level-peg with Ger- 
many in the nominal eco- 
nomic terms set out by the 
Maastricht treaty: inflation, 
interest rates, debt and defi- 
cit ratios. 

But France may be on the 
verge of giving up units own 
project Certainly this would 
seem to be the case if the 
deficit is as serious as Mr 
Jospin says, and if be is as 




unwilling as he appears to 
take extra austerity mea- 
sures. 

France may be facing a 
long period oF political 
immobility, though not nec- 
essarily because of cohabita- 
tion between the Socialist 
premier and the Gaullist 
president. Although most 
French stiH equate divided 
government with weak gov- 
ernment, cohabitation can 
lead to movement and 
reform. This happened when . 
the right was in government 
under the Socialist presi- 
dency of Francois Mitter- 
rand: the Chirac gover nment 
of 1986-88 launched privatisa- 
tions which the Balladur 
government of 1993-95 con- 


tation will highlight 
France’s inherent constitu- 
tional dilemma This pits the 
unique authority a French 
president has by virtue, 
since 1962. of being the one 
politician directly elected by 
all the people, against the 
right of the government by 
virtue of the 1958 constitu- 
tion, to "determine and 
carry out the policy of the 
nation”. 

A formal rebalancing will 
now be very difficult Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle 
could, and perhaps should, 
have done it in 1962 by get- 
ting the government’s right 
to "determine” policy 
dropped once he obtained his 
election by universal suf- 
frage. It is too late for that 
now; the French have since 
had too much of elective 
monarchy over the past 35 
years to agree. 

Whatever the institutional 
outcome, it is clear the pres- 
ent set-up has handicapped 
France. It has found it 
harder to push through 
reform than those European 
partners with a unified exec- 
utive embedded in a prop- 
erly parliamentary system. 
The irony is this means the 
French sometimes risk sabo- 
taging the very European 
schemes they have them- 
selves dreamt up. 

No country has clamoured 
more than France for a 
European defence industry 
capable of taking on the US. 
But none is doing more to 
jeopardise this vision than 
France with its dithering 
over freeing its state arms 
companies to join up with 
their European counterparts 
in the private sector. 

France’s participation in 
Emu is almost as vital as 
that of Germany. But this 
too Is threatened because of 
the tendency of its govern- 
ments - right as well as left 
- to throw public money at 
unemployment rather than 
reform the labour market 

A growing cross-section of 
French opinion - including 
Mr Edouard Balladur. the 
former Gaullist premier, Mr 
Jean-Claude Trichet, the 
Bank of France governor, 
and Mr Jacques Delors. the 
socialist ex-European Com- 
mission president - now 
believes France should imi- 
tate structural labour 
reforms of countries such as 
the Netherlands. 

Following foreign models 
is distinctly un-French. But 
in the end, it is the only way 
out of the blind alley called 
exception frajiqaise. 


C onsumers are often 
hard to please, but 
the ultimate tough 
customers must be 

soldiers. 

The demands of the UK 
and US military have 
resulted in the imminent 
arrival of low-power, h]gh- 
resolation display screens 
that are light enough to be 
carried on the battlefield 
and tough enough to survive 
ft. 

Rugged portability and 
razor-sharp resolution were 
once mutually exclusive 
options, but toe UK Defence 
Research Evaluation Agency 
is combining these features 
in a plastic screen, while' a 
Xerox subsidiary in Calif- 
ornia, dpiX, Is doing the 
same with an ultra-high 
resolution screen for the 
Pentagon. 

Liquid crystal displaysiare 
sandwiches in which a fill- 
ing of liquid crystal sepa- . 


The military could benefit from new types 

a onsumers are often ■ 

hard to please, but . ViliCIi HC Ul 

. the ultimate tough • 


of low-power display screens, writes Damian Carrington 


the light brigade 


rates two plates of glass. 
The crystals. Hue up along 
grooves on each plate and 
allow tight to pass through. 
When a voltage is applied 
the. i crystal alignment 
changes and the shutter 
doses. 

Replacing the glass with 
lighter, tougher and cheaper 
plastic has been a 
long-standing industry 
ambition. Previous attempts 
have only succeeded by 
. reducing the performance of 
displays, but a fresh look at 
lilastic panel LCDs by the 
UK agency has produced a 
new vision for the future. 

Hie new plastic screens 
will be flexible and tough 
enough to be sera into a 
soldier’s battledress and yet 
still deliver high quality. 

"Traditionally the liquid 


crystal molecules are 
aligned by rubbing a poly- 
mo* on the glass plates to 
create a preferred direc- 
tion,” explains David 
Gleaves, the UK agency’s 
business manager for dis- 
plays. “We’ve challenged 
this, notion by using 1 a mask 
and UV radiation to etch 
small surface details on to 
the plates. With rubbing, 
there is only one alignment 
direction, but with micron- 
scale etching, we. can create 
features in any number of 
directions,” 

The etching process is not 
only better cat out for plas- 
tic than glass hut has also 
enabled the UK agency to 
create a “bi-stable” device. 
This wmim that, by control- 
ling the shape of the sur- 
face, the liquid crystals are 


able to flip between open 
and shut states and so can 
remain there when the volt- 
age is removed. 

Unlike normal LCDs, no 
voltage is required to main- 
tain the picture and so the 
power consumption shrinks. 

"Producing btstahility is 
a real advance for tins type 
of LCD," says Helen Glee- 
son, senior lecturer in phys- 
ics at the University of Man- 
chester. “Fast or complex 
displays usually use thin 
film transistors, but because 
the etching has produced bi- 
stability, transistors are not 
needed and that is much 


LCDs are most weighed 
down by bulky batteries, so 
reducing power use helps 
sKm down the power pack. 
However, the agency intends 


to make the screen even 
leaner by using the avail- 
able natural light to illumi- 
nate the display, making the 
usual power-hungry back- 
light unnecessary. Each 
pixel either absorbs the 
light hitting the screen or 
lets it pass through to be 
reflected off a shiny back- 
ground 

The new dpiX screen also 
introduces reflective tech- 
nology. Its 7m-pixel screen 
is claimed to be the densest 
display in the world. It 
delivers the electronic 
equivalent of a 300 dpi (dots 
per inch) laser-printed page, 
but until now has bad to 
rely on a backlight 

“For tho u sands of years 
people have used the sun for 
light so reflective technol- 
ogy Is essentially a great 


leap backwards. But before 
now it just did not give the 
normal contrast" says Carl 
Cobb of dpiX. 

The dpiX screen over- 
comes tiffs by using the liq- 
uid crystals to reflect the 
Hght or let ft pass through 
to a pitch-black background, 
the negative case from nor- 
mal reflective displays. To 
improve the colour response 
dpiX has also dispersed liq- 
uid crystals in a thin sheet 
rather than capturing indi- 
vidual microscopic bubbles 
in a polymer. 

The low-power but high- 
performance colour screen 
from dpiX appears set for a 
bright military future. "The 
army used to travel on its 
stomach, now it travels on 
its datastream," says Cobb. 
“Our technology will lead to 


wrist-mounted or hand-held 
displays that will be much 
mare readable outdoors. Sat- 
ellites can tell you what is 
going on over the bin and 
this display puts that data 
into the leader’s hands.” 

But ultimately, civilians 
could benefit too, because 
both the UK agency and 
dpiX have developed their 
patented displays as dual- 
use technologies. The plas- 
tic, bi-stable screens will 
bring a sharper look to 
mobile telephones, as well 
as wristwatches and hand- 
held organisers. 

The crystal-dear colour of 
the dpiX screen is destined 
for hand-held televisions 
and electronic books. And 
for these lean, mean screens 
even the sky may not be the 
limit. In time these screens 
are likely to replace the cur- 
rent movie screens in the 
weight-conscious world of 
aviation. 


Bring 

back 

bear 

baiting 

B ritain is rightly 
proud of its reputa- 
tion as a nation of 
animal lovers. So it was 
not surprising that leading 
politicians and public fig- 
ures joined thousands of 
angry gamekeepers, farri- 
ers, dog trainers and other 
rural workers at a rally in 
London's Hyde Park this 
week to protest against the 
new anti-hunting bill. 

On the face of it, encour- 
aging dogs to pursue foxes 
and stags to their death 
might seem a cruel and 
unseemly pursuit A more 
dispassionate approach to 
this emotive subject sug- 
gests that it is in the ani- 
mals' best interests. 

The brown bear that 
once roamed the forests of 
Britain is no longer to be 
found in its natural habi- 
tat and its tragic loss can 
be traced to the decision to 
ban the ancient sport of 
bear-baiting. 

Many of the arguments 
used today to support a 
ban on bunting have a 
familiar ring. Popular sen- 
timent in the campaign to 
end bear-baiting was 
aroused by socalled scien- 
tific reports, similar to the 
recent National Trust 
study on deer hunting, sug- 
gesting that allowing dogs 
to savage bears caused the 
a ni ma l s deep distress. 

Well-meaning animal lov- 
ers also objected to the 
spectacle of dancing beam, 
whose innate sense of 
rhythm was enhanced by 
gentle tugs on a cord lead- 
ing to a brass ring affixed 
to their snouts. Townsfolk, 
even then out of touch 
with the country ways, 
failed to realise that insert- 
ing a ring in bears' noses is 
a relatively painless opera- 
tion, essential for the con- 
trol of these notoriously 
temperamental beasts. 

The animal rights lobby 
of the time won the day, 
and the economic conse- 
quences were as painful 
then as a ban on bunting 
would be today. 

Bear keepers and their 
families, who had devoted 
their lives to their charges 
and whose deep attach- 
ment to them was an 

Object lesson to all animal 

lovers, lost their liveli- 
hoods. Tavern trade suf- 
fered when patrons were 
deprived of the spectacle. 
Nose-ringers ended up in 
the poor house. Employ- 
ment in the leather indus- 
try fell, and the ancient 
craft of muzzle-making - 
fashioning the ornate 
leather devices that fitted 
over the bear’s snout - was 
lost to the world. 

But the ultimate casualty 
was the brown bear Itself, 
once a symbol of medievai 
England. Within a decade 
it was all but extinct. 
Today only a handful 
re m a in , wretched creatures 
in zoos, restlessly pacing 
their cages, poignant testi- 
mony to the consequences 

of a well-intentioned ban. 
Let us learn from history. 
Don't ban hunting: bring 
back bear-baiting. 

Michael Holman 
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Germany to 


sell its oil 

reserves 


markets report 


By Michael Peel 

The German cabinet 
yesterday approved a sell-off 
of the country's 54m barrel 
oil reserves. 

The reserves will be sold 
off between now and the end 
of 1990. The first batch of 
2.8m barrels will be offered 
to the market in two weeks 
time. 

The government said it 
was selling the crude to help 
it meet the criteria to join 
the European single cur- 
rency. It expects the sales to 
raise DM400m this year and 
DM50Qm In 1998. 

Brent crude for August 
delivery fell 36 cents on 
Wednesday after the govern- 
ment announced that it 
planned a reserve sale. The 
Brent price was unaffected 
by yesterday’s announce- 
ment of details of the sale. 
August Brent finished on 
$18.04, up seven cents. 

The reserves, which have 
been stored in underground 
caverns since the 1970s. 
might be sold at a slight dis- 
count to Brent to factor in 
an; possible deterioration 
over time in quality. 

One analyst estimated a 
sale of all the reserves would 
earn the government 
between $800m and $900hl 

But be said the sales 
would be small compared 
with anmial German imports 
of crude- “It’s hardly an 
earthquake.” he said. “It just 
diminishes demand 
slightly.” 

The COPPER price under- 
went a slight correction yes- 
terday following large Calls 
earlier in the week. It closed 
at $2,428.5. up $30. 
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Copper shed nearly 7 per 
cent of its value earlier this 
week because of worries 
about a possible supply sur- 
plus. “When you have a fall 
of the magnitude we have 
seen In the last few days it’s 
no surprise you see a rally in 
the market,” said Mr Angus 
MacMillan, metals analyst 
for Billiton Research. 

Copper production is esti- 
mated to rise by about 6 per 
cent this year and by about 5 
per cent in 1998 as new 
capacity comes on stream. 

Some analysts had hoped 
the excess supply might be 
bought up by China, a large 
net importer of copper. 

But these hopes were scup- 
pered by news this week of 
large shipments of the metal 
from China to the west. 
“There’s no telling where it 
[the price] will go in the 
short term." said Mr Mac- 
Millan. 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


Laws* Chang* Year 1997 — 

prices on week ago Ugh Low 


Gold per tray oz. 

$32025 

-425 

$381.45 

$369.65 

$324.50 

Stiver per troy oz 

258. OOp 

-las 

33050p 

330.1 Op 

269. 50p 

Aluminium 99.7% (cash) 

$1541.5 

-42.5 

$1473 

$16665 

$14195 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

S342&5 

-131 

$2027.5 

$2704 

$2317.5 

Lead (cash) 

S857.0 

+8.5 

$791.5 

$7255 

$6045 

Nickel (cash) 

SS830 

-10.0 

$7845 

$8220 

$6495 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

$1481 X 

+23ij 

$10255 

$14115 

$1044 

Tin (castQ 

$5515 

+30 

$8296 

$6050 

$6505 

Cocoa Futures Jii 

£1026 

*4 

£1022 

£1131 

£847 

Coffee Futures Jii 

$1778 


$1776 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$26620 

-2.40 

$308.75 

$311.00 

$268.40 

Bailey Futures Sep 

£76.50 

-1.50 

£103.75 

£96.50 

£7900 

Wheat Futures Jul 

£75.50 

-4.75 

£110.65 

£10220 

£7750 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

80.90c 

+0.10 

82.10c 

81.40c 

78.15c 

Wool (6*s Super) 

421p 

-3 

434p 

448p 

387p 

08 (Brant Blend) 

Siam* 

-as 

$19^6 

$2495 

$16.95 


Per umunMMUnM staled, p Pe noa/ty c Cants to. x Aug. 


COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Metal Tiadng) 


■ AUHWMUM. WJ PURITY (S per tonne) 


Cash 3 rata 

Ctoee 1641-2 1568.5-700 

Previeua 1551.5-82.5 1579-30 

rtgfvtow 1585/1555 

AM Offictel 15375-3&D 18KL5-83J] 

KarD ctoaa 1561-2 

Open tot 265.412 

Total defly turnover 1 13,105 
to ALUMINIUM ALUCrr (S per tonne) 

Ctoee 

1395-400 

1425-8 

Prewous 

1395-406 

1425-30 



1425/1418 

AM OfficW 

1385-90 

1416-17 

Korti dose 


1423-30 

Open tot. 

6.154 


Total daiy turnover 
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■ LEAD {$ per tome) 


Close 

K65-7.5 

688-9 

PrevtoUB 

045.5-465 

880-01 

FSgh/low 


S71/B80 

AM Official 

64L45 

657 Ji- 585 

Kerti cfose 


«6-7 

Open tot 

38565 


Tote <to8y turnover 

8500 


■ facts. ($ pre forma) 


Close 

6825-35 

5940-45 

Previous 

6755-86 

6865-75 

rtghrtow 


8975/8830 

AM Officisl 

6750-60 

6870-75 

Kart) close 


6966-70 

Open krt. 

S 0,222 


Tote da»y trenovar 
to TM (S per tame) 

13559 


Ctoee 

5510-20 

5580-7D 

Previous 

5465-75 

5620-25 

Hh^i/tow 


5580/5520 

AM Offtate 

5*70-80 

552630 

Kertj cfose 


5543-50 

Open Int 

13.407 


Total daily timover 

3586 


■ ZINC, special high grade (S par tonne) 

Close 

1461-2 

1487-8 

Pravtais 

1472-73 

1482-83 

Hlghriow 


1493/1465 

AM Offlcte 

1465-66 

1474-75 

Kerb close 


1485-6 

Open tot 

96,910 


Total daiy turnover 

37.407 



■ COPPER. trade A (S per tonne) 


Close 

2427-30 

2293-4 

Previous 

2307-400 

2282-83 

Hlgh/tow 

2484/3430 

2295/2250 

AM Official 

2404-05 

2273-74 

Kerb dose 


22834 

Open tot 

159.127 


Total dafly tunover 

864712 


to LME AM Official £/$ rate; 1.8965 


LME Ctori n n Q$ rate; 1X945 

$at 1.6B43 3attc 1JSM 6 etc 1.6831 Sets 1.6776 


■ HK3H GRADE COPPHT {DOMEX) 



Safi 

price 

Oay* 

c&aage Ugh Lew 

N 

9m 

m 

jre 

10105 

+1.15 10820 105.70 

335 

5X82 

Aog 
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-005 105X0 104X0 
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104 JO 
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PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

{Prices euppfed by NM RotfwcWld) 

GaMffroy on} $ price £ equtw STr eqriv 

Ctose 320X0-32050 

Opening 320X032120 

Morning fix 320.60 189X22 466X32 

Afternoon Ot 31950 188.516 466531 

Day's ttigh 321.1032150 

Day’s Lew 3185031890 

Pleriots cioee 319.4031950 

Loco Ldn M— i OoM Le nJ wg Retea (Vb USS) 

1 month .2L40 6 monta 557 

2 months 3.41 12 monta 356 

3 months — 3.41 


Stiver Hx 

p/tray oz. 

US cts equfv. 

Spot 

257.10 

435X0 

3 months 

280.70 

44070 

6 months 

284X0 

44470 

1 yore 

27285 

4S6l25 

Sold Coins 

$ price 

£ eqirfv. 

Krugerrand 

320-322 

189-191 

Maple Leaf 

- 

- 

New Sovereign 

75-78 

44-46 


Precious Metals continued 


■ GOLD COMEX (100 Thy or; S/tray Op 
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Wi 
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tote 
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Jri 
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+1.4 
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Ml 
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■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy CL; S/troy ozj 
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ENERGY 


■ CRUDE 08 NYMBCft.om terra* S/breite) 



LriMt 
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Price 
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■gk 
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■ FEATMQ OfL WHEX (42X00 US gto^ cfilS grift 
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tosh 

law 
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A* 

5225 
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51X5 10X73 37247 

sap 
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+016 
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5X88 23414 

ore 
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+0.16 

53X0 
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2X29 20,053 

tow 
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+021 
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1X12 14X11 
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+021 
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■ NATURAL GAS IhlEX (10500 — Btu Slianrffea.) 
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Price change 
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Dayta 




Opan 


take 

T 

a* 

law 

torf 

fell 

*to 

5915 

+0X5 

5990 

5955 19735 35X24 

*ri> 

57 JO 

+930 

5910 

5725 

8X58 15X08 

Oct 

5915 

+0X3 

5945 

55X5 

2X08 

8400 

toae 

55X0 

+023 

5540 

54X0 

794 

2X60 

Dec 

55X0 

+020 

55,10 

54X0 

6S2 

6X03 

Jm 

55X0 

+950 

5550 

5910 

905 

4264 

TeM 





88X81 77,1* 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

W WHEAT UFFE (100 tonnes; £ per tonria) 


SeB Deft 
pries cfctaNi 


Vd 


op«* 

tat 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA Lffre (10 tonnes; E/tanne) 

Ml M* 

It Ice cMV Urfi Um M 


Jri 

75X0 -940 

77X0 

77X0 

11 

138 

Jri 

1028 

S* 

8950 -1.15 

- 

_ 

_ 

224 

sag 

1040 

tow 

8250 -1.15 

83X0 

82X0 

218 

3X62 

Dae 

1063 

tan 

MJ5 -1.15 

*520 

84.75 

118 

2X09 

Mv 

1063 

■V 

8975 -1.15 

88.73 

88J5 

45 

1.027 

Mg 

1097 

Rty 

8975 -1.15 

89.00 

8975 

a 

618 

Jri 

Till 

Total 




416 

7XM 

TOW 



B WHEAT CflT (5500hu nafC canta/SOte tmhel) 

Jri 32250 *05 32550 315.00 714 Sja* 

SAP 32950 - 33350 32350 91148 39.781 

Dk 34225 -025 34B50 33850 45Z4 3«5<3 

Har 35125 -35550 34000 790 5557 

my 352X0 - 35530 350.00 38 788 

JBl 35075 43.75 35000 35050 72 2578 

Total 10386 NJO 

■ maize cot <5500 bw mcenBfitttbuahaO 


meat and livestock 

■ ■ nm CATTLE CMC {JO-OCaSK 


VZI167557 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 tomes; S/hmnes) 

Jts 1S58 -2* 1575 1575 3 SI 

Stp 1575 -24 1602 1573 4.180 32321 

DCS 1«27 -21 1650 162S 1^56 22.138 

to I860 -19 1678 1660 148 21,572 

to 1680 -19 - 1580 38 10342 

Jri 1606 -19 - - 9 1.147 

fetal 8287181,175 

■ COCOA QOCC9 (SORWtonnN 


Price efeaoge High Ure W « 

Aag 65.75040.775 65530 646501*554 37.795 

nre 68250*0525 62500 88.075 5JB27 : 28*82 

Dee 71550 *fl2» 71575 7(L8»JyB6 15«9 

feb 72325*6.150 73.000 72525 783 7,298 

km 74.900 *0260 7*350 74450 382 2423 

to 70.750 16375 70.080 70550 157 1284 

Tetri ZWla .»*** 

■ l 6AN HOGS CME WOJOOfce; cenls/lbs) 


Jtal 83275*6.425 
81.450*6725 
Oct 74325 *0.*75 
Bag 71.775*6625 
Fth 70.150+62® 
Apr 85375+6078 
Tetri 

■ PORK aCLUES 


83.400 82300 1316 
81350 86750 4.788 
74350 74300 2.418 
71300 7M25 1317 
76200 89300 125 
S53S0 65350 63 

10316 


12547 

10312 

5.193 

1317 

1.179 

3UB4 


Jri 25130 +3.75 25230 24150 4,133 14,727 

Sap 09-75 +625 237J5 23150 11370 88.172 
Dec 237.00 *23 23730 231 JS 24216150^438 
tote 24530 *2.75 245.75 340.50 1,373 27,295 
to 35030 +25 20.75 2*630 148 4320 
Jri 25430 *2.75 254.00 24930 145 8304 
IWal 41323 27336J 

■ BARLEY LffFE flOO ttnrws £ per town) 


sap 

7BX0 

-950 



33 

tew 

7900 

-1XD 

7925 

79X0 

70 1X62 

Jen 

81X0 

-0X0 

_ 

_ 

- 191 

Her 

8275 

-975 

8275 

8265 

15 19 

Hay 

84X0 

-075 

- 

- 

9 

TaW 





86 1X14 

to SOYABEANS CST EXOOba aty caata/EOta btaM) 

Jul 

7B5A0 

+6X 787.00 783X0 

2XS4 4.155 

Aag 

750.00 

+4 752X0 725X0 17X61 33767 

Sep 

84950 

+125 ra;^» 

3X63 12X56 

toy 

SO 75 

-25 58900 5B8X0 23X17 899*4 

Jw> 

S97X5 

-275 nmm anm 

813 13X62 

Mar 

605X0 

-275 611X0 602X0 

1X32 4X0S 

TaW 





4*357 143JCT 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT (SOXOOBia: centaAb} 

Jri 

21X0 

+906 

22X0 

21X5 

3X63 2164 

ty 

21X3 

+2<M 

2208 

217* 

9716 23X79 

Sap 

22X1 

+904 

2217 

21X3 

2257 14,158 

Oct 

21X8 

-0X1 

2214 

21X4 

2797 114<a 

Dec 

99 m 

-OX6 

999* 

21X1 

4/475 41.421 

tan 

2216 

-OJK 

2233 

2210 

687 4X38 

TOW 





23X99164,7® 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT f100 tons; Srton) 

Jri 

2642 

+94 

254X 

win 

2128 6X15 

Aug 

2(96 

+L8 

2405 

2397 

9,729 24.411 

Sep 

227.6 

+91 


2190 

3759 16X00 

Oct 

2010 

-OX 

201* 

2005 

1X30 14,197 

Dec 

1947 

+94 

195X 

192X 

4X62 36X72 

taa 

182.1 

-96 

1837 

191X 

526 4X91 

Total 





23X83 113X68 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes E per tome) 

ton 

37X 



_ 

9 

for 

57X 

-25 

- 

- 

_ 

Apr 

67X 

-23 

695 

ccn 

77 1X02 

Kay 

77.0 

-25 

- 

- 

2 

Jun 

87X 

-25 

- 

- 

- 

Trite 





77 ixn 

to FRBQHT (BtFFEX) UFFE (SIQrindex potot) 

Jri 

1335 

-5 

1340 

132* 

36 1.196 

Aug 

1260 

-15 

1260 

1260 

33 $72 

Sap 

1305 

-8 

1317 

1310 

13 196 

Oct 

1415 

-10 

1420 

1410 

108 1,095 

Jaa 

1420 

-10 

- 

- 

- 152 

Trial 

Otae 

he* 



MB 1238 

iff? 

1371 

1367 





FUTURES DATA 

AS futures data suppfisef by CMS. 


Spices 

Black pepper prices continued to rise 
because erf the depletion of state In prod- 
ucing cou id Ms and inporiig demand. 
Man Prerfonten reports. The Ngrfwri prica 
prid fob weak was tor (he Aria grade in 
the US market of about $5250 a (on tor a 
(onward daivery pontoon. The FAQ grade 
was traded In Europe at S4.400IMT FOT. 
White pepper prtoaa igmrined more or less 
unchanged, although auppfiere are refoe- 
tant to offer sfaeabte quaritUau and sup- 
pfiea remain tight. Muntok white FAQ 
traded at 55. BOO FOT. Nntmegs/maca 
woe very firm due to a lack of often. 
Rot te r d am spot price quotes are: Indone- 
sian A8CD 52300; shrivels $2,825; BWP 
S2.725; mace broken 2 SI 6000; west 
todan suns S3, 150; guns 52.825. Cloves. 
ejggjg, gto all unchanged. 


jri to Wee Prwr* to 


QeOf — — - 12*673 123678 

■ COFFEE UFFE (5 tonnes; Sftnnnaj 


Jri 

17S5 

-1 

1750 

1725 338 1JJ14 

Sap 

1775 

+4 

1775 

1745 2416 24X06 

aw 

1753 

+7 

1747 

1715 1XT4 12X20 

Jaa 

1720 

+9 

1700 

1884 344 4,107 

taw 

1690 

+9 

1655 

1BSS 65 811 

tow 

1875 

♦9 

— 

67 

Trial *7* 9® 

to COF4B *C* CSCE (37.500fox cente/lfae) 


Jri 18600 *330 187-00 18230 78 461 

to 154.10 +2.40 18530 1B675 7350 11307 

Dm 151.00 +230 151.75 14830 13*2 5304 

to 141.85 +135 14230 14030 226 2.457 

to 13830 *225 13830 13730 14 884 

Jri 136.75 *200 1*300 13605 *7 297 

Trial 83*1 21,152 

■ OO+Tg (ICO] (US cantsTpound) 

Jri 10 h". *ay 

Coop. <My - ■ 13437 14233 

15 toy grange 14132 142.10 

■ WHTTE SUGAB UFFE (50 tannaa; Stowe) 


ta| 

322X 

+QX 

3222 

mo 2X55 4.192 

Oct 

31 5X 

+1.1 

3162 

3144 1,155 9,792 

Dm 

314.4 

♦1.1 

3MX 

3118 273 4X84 

Mar 

315.7 

+0X 

315.7 

3149 310 4X55 

May 

3152 

+04 

316X 

315X 310 1X68 

Aril 

3128 

+96 

3110 

313X 50 883 

Trite 




4253 »2ZB 

to SUGAR IV CSCE (112X0081K oorts/lta) 

Oct 

11X9 

+0X3 

11.18 

11X8 6X97 92X89 

Itar 

1125 

+0.C1 

11.81 

1143 2. 358 42412 

«■» 

11.14 

+4X01 

11.19 

11.12 404 10.157 

Jri 

11.C7 

- 

11.12 

11X7 134 4587 

Oct 

11X2 

+aw 

11 04 

11X0 298 1X53 

■ar 

10X5 

+0X4 

11X0 

11X0 23 710 

Trial 




4314152X38 

to COTTON NYCE (EaOOOfoS CteitnAhs) 

Ori 

73X0 

-034 

7420 

7340 1,770 12404 

Dec 

•7135 

-0X8 

7420 

7125 5X66 43,111 

tote 

74X8 

-0X2 

7540 

74X5 1X08 7,781 

■My 

75X0 

-035 

7900 

75.40 B4 1X96 

Jri 

76X0 

-045 

7946 

76X0 16 1,102 

Oct 

74X3 

-022 

74X0 

74X0 14 213 

TOW 




21X0 75J30 

to ORANGE JUKE NYCE (15X00BW cteaaAbri 


Jri 

78X5 

+2.15 

77X0 

75X0 

172 

249 

Sap 

74X5 

+0.15 

75X0 

7440 1484 19X84 

tow 

77X5 

+430 

78.75 

77X0 

251 

6X31 

Jan 

80X0 

+040 

61X0 

8070 

01 

PHttl 

Mar 

8375 

+410 

84X0 

8350 

48 

1,719 

May 

TOW 

88X5 

+045 

87X0 


2 321 

1X26 31X44 


VOLUME DATA 

Open fertaraer aid Volume data shawm tor 
contracts traded on COMEX. NYMEX. C8T, 
NYCE. CME, CSCE and IPECmdeOH am 
one day to aneam. Volume & Open Interest 
tetris are for aB traded months. 


INDICES 

■ n eu t er s (Base: 18/9/31 ■ 100) 

Jri 11 Jri 10 moirib ago year ago 

18861 1904X 1904.3 2005.1 

■ CRB Futures (Baae 1987 a 100) 

Jri 10 Jri 9 month ago year ago 

232.70 23339 

■ QSCt Spot (Base: 1970 =» 100) 

Jri 10 Jri 9 month ego year ago 
181-96 182.74 18531 20657 


jri 82350+0975 82.700 81300 337 709 
to 86750*0375 61375 06100 1,177 4351 
Ml 72175-0075 72300 71300 211 . 827 




LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Sbfloa price * toaao — Cteta — — Puts — 


■ ALUMINIUM 


(94796) LME 

Aug 

Nov 

AW 

Nov. 

150D 

74 

111 

7 

25 

1000 

16 

54 

43 

66 

1700 — 

1 

22 

133 

132 . 

■ COPPER 





(Grade A) LME 

Aug 

Nov 

AW 

Nov 

2200 

195 

145 

19 

as 

2300 

70 

37 

54 

135 

2400 — 

30 

61 

113 

198 

to OOFFSUFFE 

Jri 

Sep 

Jul 

Sep 

17D0 

149 

143 

74 

130 

1750 

124 

126 

99 

158 

1800 

102 

111 

127 

188 

■ COCOA UFFE 

Jul 

Sep 

Jri 

Sep 

975- 

91 

123 

IS 

35 

1000 

84 

106 

24 

45 

1025 - 

49 

93 

34 

55 

to BRENT CRUDE 





IPX 

Aug 

Sep 

Aug 

Sep 

1750 

- 

- 

B 

36 

1800 - 

5 

62 

5 

56 

1850 — 

5 

45 

- 

- 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 


■ CRUDE OIL FOB (per berraQ +or- 


Dubai 

$10X1-6X5 

+0.03 

Brant Biend (dared) 

$17X9-8.03 

-008 

Brent Blend (Aug) 

$1 8.04-8.06 

+007 

W.TL 

S19X2-9XGW 

+0075 

■ OIL PRODUCTS tMEpntm* rMaay OF flaaeri 

Premkmi Gasofene 

$194-195 

+1 

Gas Ofl 

$162-185 

+O.S 

Heavy Fuel Ofl 

$60-81 


niapntne 

$173-175 

+1 

Jri fori 

$175-178 

-0.5 

Diesel 

$107-168 

+1 

to NATURAL GAS (Rancrilhenn] 


Bacton (Aw) 

9-254 40 

+0025 

AmtaMTi Argus, m London pi 77) ass 8732 

IPE (Aup) 

9X25 

+0.025 

to OTHER 



Gou tm ry 

532025 

+0.60 

Saver (par tray ce)X 

439.00c 

+5.00 

Platinum (per trey ozj 

$404.00 

+8.00 

Patedbm (per buy 02J 

$199.00 

♦7.00 

Copper 

118.0c 


Lead (US prod.) 

45X0c 


Tin (Kutea Lumpur) 

l3X2r 

-004 

Tin (New York) 

258X 


Cattle (bve weight) 

1 01. 12p 

+IOI- 

Sheep (live weight) 

119.03p 

♦1.58- 

Pigs pve wrightJT 

91O0p 

-0.74- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$266X0 

-2X0 

Lon. day auger (wte) 

$324.00 

-1.50 

Barley (Eng. toed) 

Unq 


Meta (US No3 Yefow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Darii North) 

Lfoq 


Rubber (Aug)? 

59.00p 


Rrifoer (Sep)V 

59.50p 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

228.0k 

-5.00 

Coconut Oil (Phfl)§ 

615.0y 

+7X 

Palm Oil (Malay J§ 

507Xw 

+50 

Copra (PW)i 

$415Xy 

+50 

Soyabeans (US) 

199.0 

*6.0 

Cotton OutoolLA’ index 

80X0C 

+0.10 

WooWops (64s Super) 

42lp 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Data boost 
Treasuries 


MARKETS REPORT 


By John La bate in New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 

US Treasury prices 
strengthened in morning 
trading following the release 
of record-breaking data on 
producer prices. By early 
afternoon the benchmark 30- 
year Treasury bond, rose S 
to 101 s. sending the yield 
down to 6.526 per cent. The 
two-year note was 
unchanged at 100ft. to yield 
5.879 per cent. The 10-year 
Treasury bond gained A at 
102%, yielding 6.220 per cent. 

The producer prices index, 
which measures finished 
goods in the mining and 
manufacturing sectors, 
declined by 0.1 per cent in 
June, making six consecu- 
tive months of declines and 
setting a record for the lon- 
gest string of declines in the 
50-year history of the index. 
The core producer price fig- 
ure. excluding the volatile 
energy and food sectors, rose 
by a slight 0.1 per cent in 
June. In May the PPI had 
fallen 03 per cent 

“There’s no inflation in 
the pipeline for at least the 
next six months,” said Ms 
Marilyn Schaja at Donald- 
son, Lufkin & Jenrette in 
New York. For the year to 
date, the overall PPI has 
declined 3.4 per cent 

Retail sales figures will be 
released on July 15, a date 
that traders are eagerly 
awaiting for signs of con- 
sumer price activity. 

European and OS bond 
markets ended the week in 
buoyant mood yesterday. 
Some positive inflation fig- 
ures and reassuring com- 
ments from the Bank of 
France on French hopes of 
meeting the criteria for Emu 
combined with relatively 
benign US producer price 
data to underpin the 
advances. 

Mr Sanjay Jos hi, chief 
bond economist at Daiwa 
Europe in London, said the 


BENCHMARK GOVOWHOTT BONDS 

Rad D^a Weak Month 

Ccnjxan Data ftice change Yield ago bqo 


round of good economic indi- 
cators helped create a gener- 
ally positive tone that 
should continue into early 
next week. 

GILT prices surged in 
afternoon trading after the 
Bank of England said there 
would be no new auctions of 
10-year gilts in the third 
quarter. 

Sterling's relentless 
advance to touch DM3 sent 
investors into the long end 
of the yield curve. The Sep- 
tember futures contract on 
the benchmark long gilt 
surged % to settle at lMg. 

ITALIAN BTPs, this 
week’s star performers 
before giving up some of 
their gains on Thursday, 
recovered their momentum 
as the consensus hardened 
that Italy would be part of 
the single currency first 
wave. 

With Germany and France 
unlikely to meet the strict 3 
per cent budget deficit limit 
“it is more likely rather than 
less likely that we will see a 
flexible interpretation of the 
[convergence] criteria," said 
Mr Stephen Hannah, head of 
research at DBJ international 
in London. The BTP Septem- 
ber futures contract settled 
up 54 basis points in London 
at 136.78, with the spread 
over benchmark 10-year 
bunds narrowing five points 
to 90 points. 

GERMAN BUNDS were 
quieter as the market 
digested the 1998 budget 
numbers and pondered 
whether the government 
could run up a big deficit 
and still make the 3 per cent 
Emu criteria. The bench- 
mark September futures con- 
tract settled in London up 18 
basis points at 102.99, at the 
high end of the day’s trading 
range. 

FRENCH BONDS reversed 
earlier losses after Bank of 
France governor Mr Jean- 
Claude Tricbet was upbeat 
on the budget outcome. The 
September bond futures con- 
tract settled in Paris at 
130.58. up 14 basis points. 
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10A)7 

124X637 

-0.430 
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8X1 
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5.750 

04A37 

100X200 

+0.180 

5.70 

5.77 

5X5 
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SOSO 

0S/C7 

104X100 

+0X20 
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06AJ7 

109X800 

+0.050 
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106X200 

+0/410 

6.07 
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France BTAN 

4.750 

03/02 

101X282 

+0.170 

4.43 

4.50 

4.70 
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5X00 

04AJ7 

100.7400 

+0X00 

5.40 

5.54 
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Germany Bund 
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07/07 

103.4800 

+0X60 

5.54 
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5X4 

Intend 

8000 

08/06 

110X700 
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02/07 

102.7500 

+0400 
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7X7 
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7X0 
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10/06 

115-02 

+2IV32 

7.04 

7X5 

7.15 

US Treasury * 

6025 

Q5A37 

102-29 

+10/32 

6X2 

5X8 

064 


8.625 

02/27 

101-08 

+19/92 

053 
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OX9 
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Treasury BBs and Bond YMfe 
- Ttoot 


FWJuriite 

BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 

Frartce 

W NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND HflUHES (MAT ff) FFVSOQJX10_ 

EsL voL Open tot 
6994 211,590 

659 3.945 

2 

■ LONG TBtM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATtF) 



Open 

Sea prica Change 


Low 

Sep 

130X0 

130X8 

+0.14 

130.08 

13038 

Dec 

99.12 

on oa 

+0.14 

99X8 

99.12 

Mar 

9852 

96X0 

+0.14 

96X2 

0052 


Jri 

- CALLS - 

Aug 

Sep 

Jri 

~ PUTS 
AU 0 

4.72 

4.72 

- 

. 

0 X 6 

3.72 

3.78 

• 

0 x 2 

015 

2.73 

2 X 6 

- 

0 X 7 

028 

1.79 

1 X 9 

- 

0 X 3 

053 

0 X 5 

1 X 4 

- 

0.66 

006 


Strifes 
Price 
138 
1Z7 
188 

129 

130 

EX. «oL BM. CMS 20285 Ms 16778. PlvrtM Oaf* opal hL cm B8JU Puto 131,006 

Germany 

m NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (UFg* 0M2S0J00 IQOta of 10055 
Open Srit price Changa Hfch Low EsL vol Open tot 
Sap 10231 10Z3S +628 103.10 10237 159263 286688 

Dec 10133 10236 +628 10234 10130 3550 8873 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (LFF9 DM250300 poMa of 10094 


Strike 

Price 

.AW 

Sep 

CALLS - 
Oct 

Dec 

AW 

Sep 

PUTS - 
Oct 

10250 

0X4 

OS3 

0.71 

1.06 

0.15 

0.44 

1.15 

10300 

0.32 

0X4 

0X1 

0X5 

033 

nw; 

1^45 

10350 

0.12 

0x1 

036 

aw 

0X3 

0X2 

1.80 


Dee 
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CURRENCIES ANP MONEY 




Pound at DM3 
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MARKETS REPORT 


^ By Simon Kuper 

The pound fait DM3.00 to tfae 
D-Mark yesterday for tfae 
first time since October 1990, 
as the German currency 
tumbled : across tfae board. 

The dollar also touched 
six-year highs against the 
• ' D-Mark, while the lira 
climbeo L6.4 to L970.3 
against the German cur* 
rency. . 

Alsayesterday, the Philip- 
c pine central bank followed 
Thailand by allowing its cur- 
rency to fall. The peso, 
* -under, attack from specula- 
- . tors all week, plunged from 

- 26.4 sgainst the dollar to a 
four-} ear low of 29.45 before 
the Bankers Association of 
the Philippines suspended 

. trading in the currency. 
Other emerging markets cur- 
rencies, ranging from the 

Maltysian ringgit to the Pair 
.' ■ ish zloty, remained under 
-pressure from the fallout 

- fron the Thai devaluation ID 


days ago. 

The pound rose 42 pfen- 
nigs as- the market decided 
that tbe UK would have to 
raise base rates again soon, 
following Thursday's rate 
increase of 25 basis points to 
6.75 per cent Sterling had 
init ially slipped on the 
increase, as some in the mar- 
ket, had expected a sharper 
tightening. Late yesterday 
the pound was at DM299KL - 
Forex strategists said the 
pound was meeting only 
modest resistance at the 

■ lil U hllMgft* 

M 11 — utna— -bk don- 

EWM 15990 . T.B885 ' 

1 mtt / 1J5915 1 jB968 

3mft . 1Jffl24 1JBS4 

Ip 127W . 1S6G0 

DM3.00 level with the next 
serious resistance at DMaoS. 

The presentation of the 
German supplementary bud- 
get for 1997 and budget for 
1998 helped remind the mar- 
ket of its doubts over Ger- . 
many's chances, of meeting 
tbe budget deficit criterion 
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for European monetary countries would produce a ■ The Philippine ] 

-union. Most believe the Ger- weak euro. onlv raises the nr 



for European monetary 

iminn Most believe the Ger- 
man deficit for 1997 will be 
above 3.0 per cent of gross 
domestic product. That 
could make it hard for Ger- 
many to exclude countries 
such as Italy and Spain from 
Emu. Mr Avinash Persaud. 
head of cnrwncy research at 
J.P. Morgan in Europe, said: 
“Italy and Germany are 
likely to have very *rimfi»r 
budget deficit figures by the 
end of *M< year." Tbe mar- 
ket believes that an Emu 
involving a broad range of 


countries would produce a 
weak euro. 

Emu trepidation lifted the 
dollar 1.9 pfennigs against 
the D-Mark to DU1.770. The 
dollar also gained Y0.6 
against the yen to YU3.7. 

Portugal took advantage of 
the weak D-Mark to cut 
interest rates. It reduced its 
repo rate, absorption rate 
awri emergency i ending rate 
by 30 basis points each to 5.7 
per cent, 5.4 per cent and 7.4 
per cent respectively. The 
escudo firmed to EsIOOjB 
against the D-Mark. 


■ The Philippine peso's fall 
only raises the pressure on 
Asian currencies. The Indo- 
nesian central hflnfr had to 
widen the band in which the 
rupiah fluctuates against the 
dollar from 8 per cent to 12 
per cent to allow the cur- 
rency to survive the new vol- 
atility. 

The baht anri thp Malay- 
sian ringgit also fell. The 
onshore baht which, stood at 
Bt24j& to the dollar before 
the devaluation, yesterday 
lost another BtO.885 to close 
at Bt3020 against tfae dollar. 


Mr Persaud said that specu- 
lators would also attack cur- 
rencies outside Asia; “Inves- 
tors are rooting out current 
account deficit countries, so 
that suggests that Poland, 
Slovakia, the Czech Republic 
and Peru will come under 
renewed pressure next 
week.” Mr Jeremy Hawkins, 
chief economist at Bank of 
America in London, said 
that data from New Zealand 
showing a sharply rising 
current account deficit 
suggested that the Kiwi dol- 
lar was vulnerable too. 
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nJdgdm on ctey spread 

104504 +01289 47B - 532 
305300 +0875 100 - 500 
6.7370 +00657 380 - 380 
58430 +0036 405 - 455 
58750 +00555 745 - 755 
17866 +00184 G02 - 608 
277870 +284 900 - 040 

18170 -00095 160 - 180 
171785 +08 640-770 

305300 +0375 100-500 

18820 +08204 917 - 823 
78835 +0061 905 - 965 
170400 +186 300 - 500 

140835 +1815 220 - 250 
7.7496 +00379 456 - 533 
18598 +00096 593- 603 
18846 +00069 942-950 
1.1138 -08099 134 - 141 


Drqr’a mid 
high taw 


One month Three moatw One yea JJ> Mtxgwi 

Rata 96PA Ftde HPA Rata 96PA index 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL uof Open bit. 

Sep 

9685 

6655 

+ 0.02 

9656 

9685 

17094 

66206 

Dec 

OB CT 

0981 

+061 

96.63 

9650 

4.651 

35480 

MB' 

9647 

9649 

+601 

9648 

0643 

3814 

26592 


28 

128774 

28 

368035 

£1 

£701 

28 

58079 

28 

50306 

28 

1758 

-58 

281 82 

08 

15153 

-18 

172183 

28 

368035 

28 

15792 

28 

78509 

62 

17981 

64 

146015 

14 

7.7212 

44 

14438 

1.1 

18895 

- 1.8 

1.1184 


28 12.1534 

25 3581 

21 68948 

27 5.114 

24 58308 

26 1.723 

-48 288.47 

04 18157 
-1.1 172525 

25 3581 

28 18415 

23 72389 
02 177.14 

05 14784 


24 1012 
28 1018 
21 1038 
28 814 

24 1038 
28 1028 

-38 548 
0.1 

-05 758 

25 1018 
28 1012 
21 968 
07 932 
02 764 


■ THHCle MOMTH SUBOMAHK WTWBI (LIFFET DM 1 m porrfla ol IQCta 

Open Sen price Change High Low ESL vol Open Ird. 

Sep 0683 9684 - 9664 86.63 5968 285680 

Dec 96.75 96.74 - 0.01 06.76 06.73 19926 263636 

Mar 9587 9685 -001 9688 96.64 21416 254047 

Jun 9652 9682 - 9654 9680 24444 184074 

■ OWE MOIHH EUWOMAHK WTUMi (Lif FET DM3m potato of 100% 

Open Sen price Change Hl£i Low Eat. vol Open fnt. 

Jri 9690 +001 0 431 

Aug S689 +001 0 490 

Sep 9686 - 0 3 

Oct 9685 0 50 

■ TW9H MOMTH HftOLWA FUTlIMa (UFT? LI 000 m points of 100 % 


America* 

Argentina (Peso) 18939 +00064 934-943 189B3 18888 - 

Bred PS 18303 +60088 207 - 308 18335 ' 18206 - 

Canada (C$) 28221 +08038 211-230 ' 23309 23173 281S2 38 23016 38 22507 21 852 

Mexico (New Peso) 138001 -60302 87B - 125 138628 122787 - - - - - - 

USA (I) 1.B948 +60069 942 -950 18996 18670 1893 1.1 18896 12 1872 18 1026 

‘ PMtfeflflddto Emt/AWce 


18 

78472 

18 842 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Eat. vol 

Open Irtt. 

44 

18083 

42 105.1 

Sep 

9382 

9638 

+0.07 

93.41 

9880 

19777 

114050 

12 

1872 

18 1038 

Dec 

9374 

93.78 

+605 

8381 

8371 

13657 

90454 

-1.7 

1.134 

-18 

Mar 

94.13 

94.16 

+086 

04.19 

94.00 

6795 

51329 

■ 

■ 


Jun 

94.42 

9445 

+087 

94.47 

94.38 

5083 

30261 



Australia 

TO 

22611 

+60104 703-828 

22842 

22687 

22805 

63 

22786 

64 

22685 

08 

01.1 


Hong Kong 

(HO) 

13.1269 

+60590 220 - 308 

161572 

138629 

13.1239 

61 

13.1194 

02 

138344 

08 

- 


IncSa 

TO 

808058 

+61789 491 - 824 

608270 602770 

66701 

-19 

61.1016 

-£9 

627813 

-38 

- 


Israel 

(Stft) 

68304 

+08384 238 - 371 

£0377 

58078 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Japan 


192800 

+1738 478 - 722 

133800 

190880 

19183 

£4 

189855 

£3 

18087 

62 

1348 

-• 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

42445 

+60435 426 - 463 

42533 

4.1994 

42489 

--12 

42568 

-12 

42754 

-07 

- 


New Zealand 

(NZS) 

28290 

+60185 260 -230 

28366 

28097 

28278 

£1 

28288 

- 0.1 

2838 

-63 

1161 


PHBppines (Peso) 503332 +8215 789 - 975 618304 498622 56993 -38 51247S -32 523045 -20 

Saud Arabia (SR) 38556 +08253 533 - 579 68688 68279 68521 67 68437 08 88072 08 

Singapore TO Z436S +60226 354 - 383 24387 24152 24323 23 24222 24 2874 28 

South AHca (Ft} 7.7113 +08297 069- 166 7.7371 78704 7.772 -65 78899 -08 882E9 -60 

South Korea (Won) 150610 +782 445-194 151187 150184 - - - ... 

Taiwan (TS) 472794 +02769 343 - 244 478340 478167 472629 04 472231 65 478254 65 

Thaland (BO 51.1770 +1.702 954 - 585 514380 478170. 518136 -78 518752 -82 538054 -38 

t Hum tar Jut to . BUUfer xpreods h Ihe Pnuid Spot wt*> «ho» ody me Irer nna dadmd pkem. Fmod ntae ara^ ^ool dkeoHy ouM n •» martut bu 
gre knsiad by arrant Hand No. SMg hbm uafcuNM d by ttw Bank of BtfmL Bne nerage 1BB0 - lOd tadre rebaaed 14995. BU. Otar red 
uo+raes ki both Ma aM ta Otar Spot aUre <taM tan THE MMREUTBe 086MQ SPOT HATES. Son vtam m mmM by the F.T! 


ArgartSna Paso) 08MB -60003 995 - 996 08996 08095 

Brazl TO 1-0801 +08008 800 - 301 18005 18783 

Canada TO 78703 -60034 700 - 705 18738 18888 18672 28 18615 

Mexico (New Paso) 78485 -605 430 - 540 78570 78420 7857 -168 6168 

USA (*)... 

PecMcMddta EaatfAMca 

Australia TO 18461 +00007 454-456 18476 18448 18459 02 18454 

Hong Kong (HKS) 72463 +60038 456 - 468 7.7475 7.7430 7.7468 -61 7.7477 

tadta (Rs) 367050 -084 600 - 300 35J400 358650 358425 -48 36.1275 

Israel TO4 38588 +60062 554 - 617 38624 38544 

Japan (V) 113855 +0865 810-700 114000 113020 11614 54 11214 

Malaysia (TO 38047 +00155 042 - 052 28055 24890 28092 -22 25182 

New Zealand (NTS) 14918 +00049 910 - 925 14933 14877 14926 -08 1495 

Mdpptaas (Peso) 300000 +385 000 - 000 30.7150 294000 

Sand Arabia (SR) 32505 - 500- 510 - - 3.7512 -02 3.7522 

Singapore (SS) 14380 +60075 375-385 14395 14310 14363 18 14325 


i MONTH BURO SWISS HUMC FtmntfiS (JFFE) SFrim potato at 100% 


28 13409 21 848 

-163 9.0785 -15.7 

- 103.1 


02 1341 04 928 

-61 725 00 

-4.7 3784 -48 


53 10784 61 1380 

-22 28482 -1.7 

-69 18051 -69 


m fcnpiad by arrant Mena) n<m. Stats tadre uafcuNM d by tt» Bank o> Bngtand. Bare atarada 1BB0 - 106 I 
Md+iaes In bod! Ma and iba Dotar Spot abtai darivad tan HE MIMREUTHB CLOSING SPOT RATES. Scow va 


ItaotaakiboBi Maredta Data' Bpct ratafee dmfred Iran THE WMIREUTBC CLQ 6 MG '■ 
The endBigB iran [rtred h dlls table na abo ewtabto on fee taamet at Uta/AnmFTxnia 


South Korea (IMoh) 896000 +1 000 - tXlO 893800 887800 

Taiwan (TS) 278000 +605 600 - 200 278210 278550 27811 -08 2782 

Thaland p) 302000 +0885 000 - 000 304000 28.1500 36645 -17.7 3135 - 

t SDR nee par S lor Jd KL Ot d/btar agaads bi tbe Dotar Spot table ahow only Iba bwt three dictasl ptacas. 
quoad to dwmarkat tail are bnptad by cunn brant nano. UK, hetavr & ECU m quoted In US curanoy. JLP. I 
Brea anraga 1990-10a 

. The axefarega rtaa pibtad bi bta WM are abw mMX* cn the Iniamat ai tatlpd’/WwwFrxon 


-62 27560 -62 
18 1413 1.7 

-108 4873 -93 

-03 268125 -04 - 

-152 3258 -78 - 

l Fonrard rabsa we not dbaedy 
Hogan nontaal Mere JO 1 ft 



Open 

Sen price Change 

Hl^i 

Low 

EsL vol Open Ira. 

Sep 

8656 

9662 

+606 

9663 

9885 

15943 

64532 

Dec 

9643 

9649 

+0.07 

9640 

98.41 

8310 

45331 

Mar 

8632 

9639 

+027 

98.37 

06.32 

1534 

17180 

Jun 

98.17 

9824 

+027 

9625 

08.1S 

99no 

8550 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

« 0 h 

Low 

EsL VOl 

Open inL 

Sep 


99.32 

- 0.01 



0 

nta 

Dec 


99.19 

-601 



0 

n/a 

Mar 


99.02 

- 0.01 



0 

nta 

■ THREE MOMTH ECU FUTURES (UFFQ Eculm points of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL vol Open inL 

Sep 

95.79 

9580 

+601 

0580 

95.79 

839 

6781 

Dec 

9579 

95.79 

+021 

05.79 

95.76 

148 

6436 

Mar 

95.B0 

95.78 

+0 

9580 

95.77 

202 

4400 

Jun 

9576 

9£77 

+021 

9577 

9574 

43 

3067 


; hawee also aadad on APT 


-IHME MOMTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim points of 10096 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Ai.11 BJRr OKr f¥r 


H MKr Em_ Ptm SKr . . £ ■ C$ • » 


reta> 

Belgium 

l (BFr) 

' IDO 

)644 

1636 

'4B44 

1805 4700: 

5»53 — 2024; 


Denmark 

(DKr) 

• 5422 

10 • 

8889 

2.8Z7 

6978 

2549 

2857 1087 

*•. 

- " ’ Franc* 

(Fft) 

61.14 

1128 

10 ‘ 

2862 

1.103 

2874 

3834 ..1287 


Germany 

(DM) 

.2664 

3.B07 

3278 

1 

£373 

9703 

1.126 -4178 

■are 

. , Ireland 

m 

.55.42 

1022 

£064 

2.684 

1 

2605 

3222 1122 

ti, - 

Italy 

(U 

2.127 

0392 

0348 

6103 

□238 

100 

6116 6431 


Nethwiands (FI) 

1884 

3282 

3200 

0888 

0831 

8622 

. 1 3.712 

■Mre|HrereMHrerere| 

$s*|2ggi’sK3SF*SM Norway 

(l «0 

49.41 

9.112 

£081 

' 2893 

6892 

2322 

2804 -■ 10 



W 

*2648 

3. 776 

3849 

£892 

0870 

’ 9828 

1.117 4144 


Spain 

ptm 

2448 

4514 

4204 

1.186 

0842 

1131 

1835 4954 


Sweden 

(SKr) 

47.14 

8893 

7.710 

2283 

0851 

2218 

2870 98*1 


*6751 2737 3T1.1 2438 

2834 1484 1867 1333 
2293 1874 1902 1803 
6774 0865 6423 0807 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Jeu__;: iulli . . Ecu can. Rata ■ Change % +/-frwn % spread Bv. 
Qfia, ■# " " l TV' 'Nta againatEcu on day. can, rate v wa akeat kid. 

1333 - rwadri 585424 58899* +600668 627 a 

1803 ’• Italy ; 190648 ' 192580 -1.71 • 182 2 

0807 - Portugal 107366 106561 +6188' 1.10 2 


Sep 

Open 

9423 

IJWItf 

0482 

Change 

- 0 . 0 i 

High 

9424 

Low 

9422 

EsL vol 
36829 

Open ire. 

Dec 

9407 

9408 

-601 

9429 

9426 

53816 

446.632 

Mar 

9422 

94.01 

-601 

9425 

9421 

41855 

68.070 


Switzerland (SR) 1 
'UK (E) . 

Canada fCS) 
USA (S) ; 

Japan (V> . 

Ecu - 


25.02 4815 4803 1212. 0452 1178. 1385 . 5865 

8180 T142 1613 2899 1.117 2910 3376 1283 

2666 4.916 4360 1201 0481 1233 1454 3398 

3658 6737 5875 1.770 6889 1717 1892 7394 

32.14 5828 5257 1857 6580 1511 1.753 6505 

4639 7.504 6655 ~ 1871 0.734 1012 2210 6235 


2279 

1817 

TT2A 

1882 

ktrfamd 

£796706 

£736755 

-0200681 

-7-76 

12.15 

52 

0280 

£058 

£610 

£052 

Strata 

163826 

167229 

+626 

186 

1.47 

-14 

0888 

£502 

5728 

0451 

_ Darenark 

784656 

783451 

+601142 

. 287 

£88 

-18 

1.853 

1853 

153-7 

1214 

Wthratantb 

i 2.16979 

222638 

+000335 

2j61 

082 

-19 

6768 

0861 

63-71 

£503 

Qemrany 

1-02573 

187754 

+600329 

289 

£74 

-27 

0818 

6870 

7616 

0.602 

Austria 

138485 

138135 

+60228 

280 

674 

-20 

1788 

1290 

146-7 

1.159 

Beluhsn 

39.7191 

408253 

+60677 

2.70 

085 

-20 

.0839 

6885 

7786 

0815 

_ Franc® 

8(45883 

6.68173 

+020521 

3.45 

020 

-29 

2822 

1895 

1926 

1-521 








1 

6730 

8284 

0.855 

NON OM 1 

yEMBSIS 






1870 

1 

113.7 

£898 

Chirac*' 

295269 

310.735 

-0209 

524 

-189 

- 

1208 

1828 

0880 

1.114 

100 

1266 

0.790 

1 

UK 

EmcarareireB 

£783103 
■ ret fay the Erin 

0861684 

MreQxnmrei 

-0205019 

on-Cunretain 

-1687 

hdracomtar 

2420 



■ U» TBEASUHirm. WJTTtaEB (iMM) Sim per 100% 

Sep 9480 9489 -0.01 9480 94.89 

Dec - 94.78 - 94.77 

M Open Merest flga. an tar prntaia day 


■ HWO—AMC OPTIOIIS (UFFE) DM 1m poWa of 100% 


Dsnlgh Kionar, RwxXi Free. Noreegbn Kronor, and 8wedH> Kronor pa- 10; Bobtai Frano, Van, Escudo. Lin and PaMtapa- TOOL 
■ D-MARK FUTURES (IMM) DM 125,000 per DM ■MPMMVMr 


l (IMM) Yen IZJSnr per Yen 100 



Open .. 

Latest 

Change 


Low : 

EsL «re( Open InL 


. Open 

Laa* 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open inL 

Sep 

08736 

08682 

-60042 

65742 

08682 

32.160 

105201 ' 

Sap 

6B922 

£6867 

-0.0055 

68933 

nnasn 

£889 

57,151 

Dec 

015783 

08732 

-00040 

08763 

08730 

214 ' 

1,131 

Dec 

08968 

ft 999; 

-00046 

63994 

08882 

82 

988 

Mar 

- *• 

08770 

-02040 

- 

65770 

123 

346 

Mv 

- 

69156 

- 

- 

69169 

1 

108 


I HUNC .FUTURES (BAM) SR 125800 per SFr 


08853 66916 -60035 68860 08910 2Z.616 47386 Sep 

67016 08892 -60033 0.7016 66090 170 1.148 Dec 

- - 67070 -60031 - 67070 500 568 htar 


HQ RITWW (tMM) B62J500 parE 

1.6852 18828 +60080 1.6960 1.6834 6797 64.368 

1.6870 +00080 18900 28 881 

- - 18810 +00073 1.6840 - 1 3 


taxSM a wHk cureneyXareigana oxmm taa rata 
ware *w acata rawtat red Ew cartrd rataa lor a 
Mtatan el tw orranc/S mwkat ou tarn to Ecu 
Adustaani cataiaM fcy aw RnaocU Itaas. 


■ W A M UPHta«gt7»PPTlOII « e31250 (canto per pound) 

Strike CALLS PUTS 

Price Jul - Aug Sep Jul Aug Sep 

1880 091 . 220 288 615 187 2 25 

1880 030 . 189 224 0.40 207 273 

1.700 608 128 182 122 261 32fl 

ftwtaue day's nL Cata S2S Pita 3 . 100 . Pre*. dsy^ open inu Cata 30,707 Pin 35487 


Strike 

— — 


CAULS - 




PUTS — 


Price 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Dec 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oec 

9675 

609 

610 

0.10 

026 

0 

601 

021 

028 

9700 

0 

021 

601 

608 

616 

617 

0.17 

£28 

0725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£41 

041 

£41 

651 


Eat. voL neaL Cam lib Are 730. Prevtous dayii open wl, Cata 3+0160 Puis 2S722S 
■ EURO SWSS FRANC OPTIONS (UFF^) SR 1m points Crf 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

— PUTS - 
Dec 

Mar 

9675 

0.06 

0.08 

£11 

0 . 1 B 

£34 

047 

9900 

021 

023 

£05 

029 

054 

£66 


Em. voL total, Cata 0 Pire 0. nwvtows da/a open Inu Cata 3025 Pura 3233 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


1 (UFFE) LI 000 m points ol 100 % 

CALLS 

Dec Mar Sep 

0.62 180 610 

043 679 021 

027 630 040 


PUTS 

Dec Mar 

609 089 

0.15 613 

024 0.19 


ii" gpsasgg asa mssmmmmgm 


<ta 



Ad 11 

Over- 7 days On* Three Six' - One 


Open 

Sett price Change 


Low 

EsL vol 

Open fed. 

v" 1 - 




night notice month rrwntha mentbs year 

Sap 

9224 

92-88 

+603 

9228 

9223 

25571 

127299 




Interbank Starting 

. 7^-61, 6 *- 6 ft 6 H- 6 % 7ft-B% 7V-71, Tla-7V 

Dec 

92.60 

9225 

+606 

ogre: 

9220 

27B45 

136394 

T 



Storing CCS 

- 8 ^-eft 8 ft-e* 7A-7ft 

■- Mar . 

9249 

9224 

+027 

9224 

92.48 

11875 

103388 



-- 

Treasury BRs ‘ 

- - - 6 ft - 6 ft 8 %-BV - ' 

■Jun ■ 

92.48 

9224 

+028 

9224 

9246 

9101 

67095 

A. > 



Bank BK 

' , r .ffl® 6 B-« 7ft-7ft - 

Sep 

9240 

9226 

+610 

BZ 2 B 

9248 

5321 

45191 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Discoum Mariiet daps 6 %'- tffa 6^-0%' 


7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7% Mo traded on APT. Al Opan.lraareM fgs. are tar p re + ta ua day. 


UK da an np bart; ban lamflrg rata 0 A 4 per cent trom JuMCL 1907 “ • ' 
Upta.l .. 1-3 3-6 6-9 


IOWnOII9(UFg 2500800 points of 100% 


Cere of Tax cfcp. £106000) 2h 5^ 5 5 

Cans ol Tax dap. redm 6100800 Is SljagL DapcaBa athdrarei lor cata l^pc. 

Am eandar rata of etaenre on Jd 11 . OSBSipc. ECGO «wd are Stta/Expoit Fkrenc 
up day Jwi 30^1987. A^eod ore tartarfcd Jol 26. 1007 » Aug asTw. Sebame a 748pc. 
FMerenca ratata- period Mv91> W7 to Jui 30. 1987. BcheawsiV 6 V&TSOpd Finance 
House Baae Raa hee from Jm 1 , 1997 


Strike . 
Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

Mar 

9275 

0.17 

an 

aie 

£06 

£21 

637 

9300 

024 

023 

028 

618 

£38 

£54 

9325 

0 

0 

603 

n.-w 

£60 

674 


Cals 2688 Pure 3896 Prevtaua dayts opart iru Cota *4309+ Pure 135478 


Adam A Company £75 
A9ed kith Bank (OS) £75 
•Harny Arabachar £75 
BankofBarada £75 
Banco Sbao Vtzcayn £75 
Bank of Cyprus £75 
BankofMand £75 
Bankof IneSe 6.75 

Bar* of Scotland £75 
BretiayaBank £75 
Bril Bk of MW East 680 
•eaMiShttaylCbtai £75 
CRberANA £50 

OydasdahtBank £73 
The Co-cpantwa BanML75 
CoutBSCo £75 

Cyprus Popular Bvfc £75 


% 

Duncan Lawrie £75 
Exeter Bar* LbnBad 7.76 
Financial & Gen Bonk 780 
•Robert Renting & Co£75 
•Gtrimesa Mtetan £75 
Hafatj Bank AQ Zurich £75 
•HamtxccBank £75 
Hertable & Gen bw Bk£75 
C. HoareACo £75 
HonBhong & Shanghai £75 
bweatec Bank (UK) Ltd£75 
Juian Hodge Bank £75 
Mecpou Jnsepti a Sons £75 
Lloyds Bank £75 

MdtandBank £75 
NaMtestrafastar £75 
•taSdhn £75 
Royal Bk of Sootand £75 


StxidWi Widows Bank £75 
•finger 8 Htadantar 675 
•StaHi & WSman Secs £75 
Sun Banking Cotp Ud £75 
T58 £75 

.Unfeed Bar* of Ktreett. £75 
Urtiy1>ure Bank Pt £50 
Western Truat £80 
WhtoareyLeidtaM £75 
Yorkshire Bark £75 

• Memb e rs of London 
kweaenan Banking 
Association 
* fn adrnHttndon 


Em. wok toaL CaBs 0476 Pure 1250. Pravtoue day's open Inu Cata 102830 Pure 58282 

■ PWLAPBLPWA RE D-MABK/9 OPTIOItS DM82500 (5 per DM) 

Straw CALLS PUTS 

Price Jul Aug Sep Jtri Aug Sep 

6570 0.16 667 089 610 0.40 £66 

£575 - £45 £74 041 0.72 083 

0880 - 020 083 £90 186 121 

Pravtare day's vol. Cata IjaOPuts 177 . Prev. day* open Inu Cata ll.763Pire 17.177 


FTCUDEto WORLD CURRENCIES 
The FT Guide 10 Wbrid Currencies 
table can be found on the Maricats 
page to Monday's adtUon 


M 11 E S 

Cacti Rp 568082 - 578164 338900 - 338380 
Kregay 321866 - 322203l9OiHQ - 190890 
baa 508580 - 506280 3D00L00 - 300080 
Kawdt 08122 - 08132 £3023 - £3028 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JULY 1 2/JULY fl 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNER^ AND LOSERS 


3 1997 


top ^°^ YEAB i W 

HSBCWngKbfiBGitwft 

rMUESCOKW 14 *^* 0 ^ ‘ ,4 "? 
nflra i W S8^La® ,w,alca 1 * 407 1 ' 400 
Ofcj Mutual North American Inc 1,385 1i300 
yy^Lafla Amancan 1.363 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 1 ' 1 ® 
OKI Mutual Thailand Ace 422 IJJOO 
Save $ Prosper Gold & &p 
MBrcury Gold & General 
wavertey Australasian GoW 
M&G Gold & General 


Abbey Latin American 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Hill Samuel IS Smafer Cos 2.531 
Pro^ Technology 2.408 

PM North America Growth £358 
FramSngtDn Health Z2B1 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 2,124 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Ofd Mutual 7haKaftdAcc 488 

Save & Prosper Korea 488 

FMeRy Japan Smaller Cos 497 
Hue Arrows Japan Smaiter Cos 498 
Friends Prov Japanese Sm Cos 515 


Save & Prosper Korea 


1A00 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

PitiSc Technology . 4478 
Gartmore American Eroar Bh 4/173 
PM North America Growth - 3£S1 

m Samuel US Smafter Cos 3,770 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth ' . 3,745 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Govett Japan Strategy 1,019 

Bmaays i*i japan inc - - 1/169 
Friends Prov Japanese Sm Cos -1.098. 
Fidefiy Japan Smaller Cos 1,108 
Mtt Japans. General te 1,133 


Govett Japan Strategy 


2000 



-TOP HVE; OVER, JO' YEARS. 

:hsbc Hong Kona Growth • ,y. 7 «/»t 
- Hfi SaraualiBSnafer'Cw 7; ; 1^057 
7 rac us Sirirf Gbmpatfos v ;>8S w»o 

* Gartnart-HongKong - - *5.442 

AS3S 


;; BOTTOM TOOVERJO'yE" 1 ® ** 
- WawrtayAi^ti^anaiW ’ . 346 aooo 

&Kto^tW jap^n: hc .'/ v *. ’ 59V. ijno 
.. , yisiw yho^aiwiit ly V>;:' 617 
_ ' Affied Danb^.^SmaBer Oo;' 723 
larencEl^EwTrSpecS2a 741 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511 



Average LWt Tn«t ■ . : 1054 

Average Imestment Trust 1 - 4124 

B®* 1033 

Butefrtg Soctety ioao 

Stactan artgfcFESEAg-Stare 1236 
•filiation - 1030 


1321 1073 2187 3.12.5 

1344 2188 2465 45 5.1 

1112 1205 1832 OH 4.3 

1110 1211 1837 OO 40 

1673 2212 2618 25 35 

1088 1131 1547 04 - 


■ UK Growth 

1 year (S 

3 

5 

10 

VdatKyYKtt 

Johnson Fry Stater Growth 

1246 

1950 

2415 

- 

35 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1054 

1636 

2897 

- 

25 

1.9 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1192 

1809 

2837 

- 

25 

2.6 

Barclays Uni Special Sits 

1157 

1708 

2515 

1832 

2L8 

2.0 

Sanwa UK Growth 

1017 

1686 

2146 

- 

2.7 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1100 

1470 

1979 

1907 

2.7 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Reming Select UK Income 

1274 

1753 

2262 

2250 

2.7 

3.7 

Perpetual Income 

1191 

1706 

2508 

2543 

2A 

25 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1306 

1663 

- 

- 

25 

26 

Fidelity Moneytuifder Growth 

1139 

1649 

- 

- 

25 

22 

Legal & General UK Stockmkt Ac 1291 

1642 

- 

- 

2.7 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1141 

1470 

1923 

2100 

25 

2.6 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1060 

1836 

- 

- 

2S 

12 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1087 

1825 

2403 

1699 

34 

05 

INVESCO UK Smeller Compann&IOas 

1737 

2613 

1613 

35 

1.3 

AES Smaller Companies 

975 

1719 

2147 

- 

3.0 

0.9 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1038 

1681 


1890 

3.1 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

958 

1311 

1930 

1508 

25 

15 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1131 

1867 

3366 

- 

25 

45 

Lazard UK Income 

1138 

1643 

w> 

2633 

25 

42 

Royal Life High Income (Dts) 

1200 

1632 

2170 

2063 

24 

35 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1201 

1618 

2218 

2354 

2.7 

3.4 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1128 

1607 

2341 

2761 

24 

3.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1129 

1426 

1958 

2106 

25 

44 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Prolific Extra Income 

1082 

1478 

1916 

1949 

2.1 

4.4 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1208 

1454 

2235 

2489 

22 

6.1 

Clar Med (retirement Income Inc 1145 

1445 

1950 

_ 

27 

5.6 

Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1112 

1440 

. 

- 

35 

5.4 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1106 

1426 

1820 

1647 

25 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1323 

1783 

1824 

2.1 

5.4 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

3 

5 

10 

VolaMtyYW% 

■ International 

3 V 

5 

iO VVoMkyVJdfc 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1178 

1672 

2380 

- 

3J0 

1.4 

Prolific Technology 

992 

2408 

4273 

4508 

65 


Perpetual High Income 

1184 

1811 

2446 

- 

2JJ 

32 

Framfington Health 

909 

2281 

2750 

4838 

6.9 

- 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 

1091 

1532 

2211 

- 

2A 

4 2 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1341 

1982 

3204 

3133 

32 

12 

Can Kb Income Die 

1159 

1488 

1912 

1959 

2J3 

3.4 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1295 

1801 

2994 

2984 

2J 

15 

Sun Ufe Managed Inc & Gr Inc 

1160 

1449 

1883 

2236 

2.6 

27 

Framfington Financial 

1234 

1736 

3097 

3951 

2.7 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1122 

1434 

1991 

2020 

22 

3S 

SECTOR AVBTAGE 

1077 

1318 

2076 


32 

12 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ Nth America 







M&G Corporate Bond 

1170 

1388 

- 

- 

12 

6.8 

Hill Samuel US Smalsr Co's 

1029 

2531 

3770 

6057 

52 

- 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 

1091 

1341 

2070 

2455 

12 

8.5 

PM North America Growth 

1215 

2358 

3861 

4546 

42 

0.1 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1090 

1331 

1653 

2249 

12 

8 2 

Edinburgh North American 

1192 

2050 

3420 

3462 

34 

0.6 

Britannia Gilt & Fixed Int Inc 

1090 

1310 

1383 

- 

12 

7.8 

Gartmore American Emer Gth 

972 

2005 

4073 

4897 

30 

- 

Prolific Pre f & Fixed Interest 

1110 

1301 

1566 

- 

1.7 

6.6 

Fidefity American Spec Site 

1097 

1884 

2921 

3491 

4J 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1078 

1251 

1497 

1953 

1.7 

6.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1127 

1682 

2619 

3029 

32 

05 

■ UK Gilt 







■ Europe 







M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 

1151 

1355 

1440 

1957 

IjB 

6 2 

Jupiter European 

1120 

2046 

3296 

4928 

3.1 

02 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1125 

1303 

1447 

- 

1.7 

7.0 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1227 

1838 

Z7S5 

- 

22 

-■ 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1097 

1283 

1424 

- 

M 

6 2 

Affled Dunbar European Growth 

1186 

1911 

2909 

2996 

3J 

0.1 

Mercury Long-Oated Bond 

1129 

1271 

- 

- 

2.1 

5.7 

Baring Europe Select 

1101 

1897 


2998 

35 

0.8 

Schroder Gilt & Fixed Int Acc 

1072 

1263 

1385 

- 

1.8 

72 

Gartmore European Sal Opps 

1202 

1890 

9085 

3312 

2.7 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1089 

1211 

1364 

1945 

1.5 

5.9 

SECTOR AVBMGE 

1150 

1543 

2908 

2813 

32 

0.7 

■ International Equity Income 




■ Japan 







GT International Income Inc 

1128 

1446 

2169 

2620 

22 

21 

GT Japan Growth 

931 

925 

1712 

1510 

32 

- 

Martin Currie IrrtT Income 

1144 

1416 

2060 

- 

22 

3 2 

Martin Currie Japan 

925 

915 

2054 

- 

BA 

- 

Dolphin Irrt't Gth & income 

1080 

1404 

1956 

1437 

22 

1.3 

Henderson Exempt Japan 

853 

882 

1746 

1148 

52 

- 

Mayflower Global Income 

1099 

1381 

2015 

2103 

22 

3.4 

Murray Japan Growth 

899 

876 

- 

- 

42 

- 

M&G International Income 

1097 

1318 


2459 

22 

4.1 

Newton JapOT 

945 

868 

1738 

1305 

42 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1102 

1336 

1971 

2062 

24 

2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

803 

704 

1447 

1251 

52 

02 

■ International Fixed Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 






Baring Global Bond 

1018 

1246 

1614 

- 

IS 

6.2 

Govett Greater China 

1309 

1385 

2811 

3347 

42 

- 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1058 

1222 

- 

- 

IS 

5.7 

Abtrust Pacific 

917 

1115 

2196 

2932 

32 

03 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

998 

1218 

1466 

- 

1.7 

5.0 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

905 

1066 

2365 

- 

42 

- 

Newton fotomationsl Bond 

1021 

1181 

1506 

- 

21 

5.7 

Martin Currie Far East 

1006 

1048 

2009 

2257 

42 

02 

AES Inti Bond & Convertible 

102S 

1168 

1442 

- 

12 

64 

Thornton Oriental Income foe 

996 

1038 

1674 

2006 

34 

35 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

947 

1079 

1352 

1649 

12 

5 2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

908 

955 

1683 

2046 

42 

0.6 

■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 






Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1121 

1504 

2053 

- 

22 

2.4 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

1484 

2124 

3746 

6081 

34 

02 

Renting General Opportunities 

1159 

1444 

1833 

- 

22 

3 2 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1425 

1682 

2833 

3779 

62 

03 

Baiflie Gifford Managed 

1115 

1423 

1890 

2375 

22 

2J5 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1238 

1584 

2693 

4404 

65 

06 

Gapel-Cue Hallmark Growth 

1187 

1416 

1811 

2072 

22 

1.6 

GT Orient A cc 

1056 

1545 

3002 

- 

55 

0.1 

Cazenove Portfolio 

1056 

1408 

1983 

- 

12 

21 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1247 

1524 

2657 

5442 

6.1 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1075 

1305 

1748 

2110 

21 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

937 

1105 

2180 

3167 

52 

07 


Best Peps 


;iteJftitEiiapefn'.---.7 ■ • ■ • ’ T12D 2048 3256 _ • 

f^av4:*;ffepflra«^.Sacs * -MW- 13ffi 3®* - 7. 

'•Johrawferiy SteterOrcwtii , .1248 1950 3W 8 . _ 

'.RtapfePW.BxDpeBn Gfri .. 1227 1036 *7*i 
-TfltoBufcirEuroR^ aow* 1186 . 19*1 Me?. .. 

*».. 1424 W» 

1 year ffl 3 6 18 

1184 1201 2329 
1052 T130 1321 
1070 1090 1477 
1088 1142 1700 


■ Property 

Abtrust Property Share 
Barclays Uni Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Austrafcstan & General Ac 
M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodty 
Hm Samuel Natural Resources 
Afltod Dunbar Metals Min Comr 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Investment Trust 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 
Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 
MSG Fund ol investment Trusts 
QuOter Ffigh Inc kiv Tst Acc 
Beater Rind of Investment Tsts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Sim AJflance Portfolio 


INVESCO Managed Acc 
Uoyds Bank Growth Portfofio 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Global Emerging 

Mercury Emerging Markets 
Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 
City of London Emerging Mkts 
Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 
Portfolio Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 



1046 

1394 

2240 

1449 

4.7 

15 

891 

1128 

2047 

1728 

4.6 

0.6 

804 

1001 

1739 

1620 

5.7 

- 

788 

967 

1514 

1256 

4.7 

05 

810 

927 

1280 

1160 

45 

05 

726 

901 

1884 

1179 

6.0 

0.7 

Units 





1096 

1419 

2451 

. 

3.1 

0.6 

1066 

1320 

ww 

2624 

2.7 

15 

1072 

1319 

2082 

2419 

3.1 

15 

1107 

1288 

2318 

- 

25 

35 

1053 

1286 

2239 

2479 

25 

05 

1058 

1252 

2056 

2161 

25 

15 

1106 

1461 

2145 


25 

. 

1098 

1446 

2315 

- 

22 

15 

1089 

1422 

2039 

- 

22 

3.6 

1074 

1410 

- 

- 

22 

1.0 

1087 

1372 

- 

- 

2.7 

02 

1035 

1248 

1843 

1850 

2 A 

2.0 

Mkts 





1140 

1319 

- 

. 

5.4 

0.6 

1146 

1224 

- 

- 

55 

0.4 

1032 

1139 

3071 

2262 

45 

- 

990 

1111 

- 

. 

55 

- 

1009 

1078 

- 

- 

45 

03 

1061 

1062 

2021 

2341 

52 

04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


Fulcrum Capital 


1.800 


Perpetual Japanese 


1.200 




TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS . 

TR Technology B '17,948 

18 European Growth . 4.897 

Foreign & Col Enterprise • ■ , 4599 

MCTT Capital ..,'<548 

Nodh Atomic Smaller Cos " ' 4,152 ■ wm 


TR Technology B 


17,000 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
English Nation! 2,868 

Scottish Natural Capital 2,562 

Reming Incotne & Growfi Capital 1583 
Fast Russian Frontiers . 1,684 

Fulcrum Capital 1,661 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

EastGerman 343 

AWrust New Thai 548 

Siam Selective Growth 578 

Fidelity Japanese Values 592 

Perpetual Japanese 636 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology B. .• 3, 649 

Candover Z415 

Foreign & Col Enterprise • . 2,311 

KJeinwort Development Fund Z215 
TR European Growth • • • 2^98 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
East Goman at 

Exmoor Dual Capital 41.1 

Perpetual Japanese 448 

Rdaftty Japanese Values 466 

Korea Uboafisafion Fund 524 


200 ' 


94 


96 


96 97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
East German -191 

Bcmoor Dual Capital ... .591 

Confra-CycScaUnc: ... 824 

Exmoor Dual Inc 859 

Contra-Cycfical Capital . 885 



9JI00 


5,000 


1 MO 


TOP FIVE OVER IO YEARS 

T'Cairtjwr. ".!■ •' VlX-' .'7590 
MCTTCapaal . . 7,138 

issues hie ■' M78 

ifBdgfi &Col Enterprise: V 4,923 
■. Rgttts t Itaues'Capfel > ' ■ 4,245 

BOTTOM HVE OVB1 10 YEARS 
Jow Cafflal • 388 

■' TTust of Property Shares 7 380 

FramBngton income & Captol 570 
B 7 -Newnokd Ventura CapRaT 576 
THProrertr ; 955 


1 TR Property | 




600 




200 



87 


97 


■ UK General 

1 T»0 

3 

5 Do/Prt-j VoWHy 

YW6 

Fleming Claverhouse 

1261 

1610 

2299 

2 

45 

2.4 

Mercury Keystone 

1198 

1791 

2917 

3 

45 

2.7 

Finsbury Growth 

1167 

1645 

2506 

8 

35 

25 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1279 

1638 

2184 

4 

35 

3.5 

Finsbury Trust 

1180 

1577 

2647 

10 

24 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1211 

1486 

2266 

- 

32 

3.4 


■ UK Capital Growth 

KJeinwort 2nd Endowment Poftcy 1199 1703 --7 3 £ 

Undervalued Assets 1127 1612 7 04 

Ivory & Sane ISIS 1246 1600 - 21 44 

Schroder UK Growth 1122 1597 - 0 3JI 

KJeinwort Endowment PoScy 1103 1446 - -5 3J> 


2.0 


3-1 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1067 

1480 

1838 

- 

■ Smaller Companies 




INVESCO English 8. Inti 

1021 

2048 

4013 

6 

Henderson Strata 

995 

1819 

2989 

4 

Nat West Smaller Companies 

1104 

1705 

2012 

6 

Herald 

940 

1589 

- 

13 

Ivory & Sima UK Smaller Cos 

1041 

1578 

2107 

17 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1014 

1302 

1904 

' 

■ UK Income Growth 




TR City of London 

1370 

1606 

2156 

1 

Merchants 

1348 

1499 

1973 

11 

Temple Bar 

1300 

1478 

2073 

13 

Investors Capital Units 

1284 

1488 

1927 

12 

Value and Income 

1177 

1455 

2648 

-4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1195 

1381 

I960 

- 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 




Candover 

1479 

2415 

3199 

-7 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1389 

2311 

4599 

11 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1017 

2215 

ww 

16 

Thompson Clive 

1096 

2076 

2766 

22 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1316 

2056 

2872 

10 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1127 

1558 

2572 

- 

■ Int Income Growth 




Securities Trust of Scottend 

1258 

1555 

2043 

10 

Murray International 

1148 

1484 

2380 

5 

British Assets Ordinary 

1223 

1418 

1747 

15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1244 

1465 

2057 
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3.7 2.1 


43 


OS 
0.4 
4A 2.5 
6l1 0.7 

5.4 2.5 

A3 3JZ 


3^ 

4S 


35 

5.1 


3 JB 42 
32 4.0 

3^ 55 


4A 2.8 
3.7 2.1 
3 LB 3.6 
5.0 1J5 

35 4.3 
4 A 3.0 


35 3.7 
3.1 5.4 
3l4 4.7 


■ Irrt Cap Gth 

Jupiter Rrimadma 
TR Technology OJnits) 

RfT Capital Partners 
Henderson Electric and General 
Engftsh & Scottish 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyrarpj 3 5 I&ftift VaUfty VUK 

1494 2008 4092 
1168 1713 


1111 1509 2421 
1117 1383 2323 


International General 


F>eraon3l Assets 

Law Debenture Corporation 

Brunner 

Scottish Mortgage 
Scottish Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ North America 

US Smaller Companies 
North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
American Opportunity 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1211 2015 2971 
1181 1671 2604 
1302 1644 2502 
1222 1576 2326 
1200 1564 2261 
1179 1522 2251 


1279 1744 2246 
1126 1731 4152 
1436 1729 2860 
1320 1685 2776 
1093 1527 2778 
1148 1603 2899 


Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
RriaOty European Values 
Gartmore European 
Foreign & Col Eiootrust 
Henderson EureTiust (Units) 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kfomwort Charter 
Mercury European Privatisation 
European Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1405 2208 4897 
1266 1836 2984 
1190 1TOB 3027 
1189 1560 2294 
1144 1548 
1193 1565 2572 


1396 1977 2848 
1275 1633 
1144 1311 
1262 1640 2848 
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02 
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0.6 
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3A 
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13 

42 

1.3 

“ 

32 

12 

14 

4.1 

2.6 

15 

3.1 

22 

8 

3.5 

02 

- 

32 

12 


■ Japan i>«*a 

BaiDte Gifford Japan 867 

GT Japan 1029 

Fleming Japanese 778 

Edinburgh Japan 796 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 652 
SECTOR AVERAGE 785 


3- 5 DWPnft VbfaMjr W% 

835 1412 9 &2 


834 1569 4 

751 1698 5 

727 - 11 

623 - 11 

652 1417 - 


■ Far East exc Japan, General 

TR Pacific 956 1251 2821 5 

Pacific Horizon 967 1107 2246 11 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 996 1041 - 18 

Scottish Asian 779 992 2103 16 

Abtrust New Dawn 893 870 2192 18 

SECTOR AVERAGE 90S 953 2157 - 


SA 

5.7 

6j6 

72 

6L5 


72 

54 

64 

72 

SJ3 

64 


08 


0.9 


08 

08 

08 

18 

05 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 1068 1275 2940 1 4.7 1.9 

Fast Philippine 839 1026 2707 - 05 

Edinburgh Java 971 829 1275 20 74 

AWrost New Thai 548 754 1872 -2 58 2-0 

Korae-Europe Fund 854 660 1990 0 84 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 773 757 1671 - 68 18 

■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 1596 2094 - 11 118 

Templeton Emerging Markets 1172 1381 2648 3 02 08 

Central European Growth Fund 992 1345 - 12 104 

Templeton Latin America 1283 1298 - 14 88 0.4 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 1384 1292 1996 9 6.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1197 1182 2052 - 88 08 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Geofng 
London 8 St Lawrence 
New City 8 Commercial 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1173 1597 2197 6 24 0.1 

1122 1309 1748 20 28 4.7 

1221 1237 - 16 48 4.7 

1129 1171 2199 10 38 2.1 

1127 1012 1231 32 48 08 

1165 1265 1844 - 34 24 


■ FE inc Japan 

TR Far East Income 

994 

1292 

2384 

-3 

49 

4.9 

■ Property 

TR Property 

1423 

1237 

2284 

8 

52 

32 

Martin Currie Pacific 

961 

1055 

1834 

12 

S2 

0.7 

Trust of Property Shares 

1352 

1140 

2109 

16 

02 

3.1 

Foreign & Col Padfic 

842 

1047 

2154 

15 

42 

1 A 

Wigmore Property ■ 

1253 

1070 

- 

15 

52 

1.8 

Govett Oriental 

844 

941 

2320 

15 

AS 

0.5 

French Property 

1068 

S83 

1927 

11 

M 

3.1 

Ftemkig Far Eastern 

886 

892 

1628 

11 

5 2 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1273 

1108 

2120 

- 

SL4 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

897 

1045 

2064 

- 

S.1 

1.8 









■ High Income 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
City Merchants High Yield 
Glasgow Income 
Henderson High Income 
Dartmoor 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Capital 

Gertmora Scotland Cap 
Foreign A Cd Spec Util Cap 
Rights & Issues Cap 
Scottish National Cap 
Henderson American C8J Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


TR Technology B 
SRFta n-Europaan 
Henderson EuroTrust 
KJeinwort High Income 
INVESCO Blue CMp 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Scottish National Inc 
MCrrinc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


I year H 

3 

5 OtaRnH W°M*y RdK 

1191 

1470 

1578 

i- 

22 

22 

1225 

1403 

2377 

■4 

22 

7.8 

1301 

1386 

1672 

10 3A 

65 

1226 

1345 

1671 

ll 

42 

65 

1217 

1288 

1786 

I 

52 

13.1 

1223 

1237 

172* 

4.7 

8.7 

1435 

1937 

2672 

5 

62 


1190 

1833 

- 

2 

42 

_ 

1252 

1810 

3538 

15 

52 

2.1 

2562 

1757 

2796 

52 

14.7 

_ 

1372 

1754 

2875 

IS 

42 

_ 

1301 

1379 

2389 

' 

62 

5.3 

dual 

Cap Shai 

res 

i 


1S26 

3649 17949 

12 

| 8.7 

3.3 

1550 

2012 

- 

8 

7.1 

1.7 

1225 

1760 

- 

18 

1*8 

1.7 

1426 

1573 

2099 

12 

1 62 

12.7 

1597 

1436 

1847 

16 

I 8 - 7 

1S.9 

1270 

1347 

3205 

- 

\02 

10.2 


1127 1705 2667 
1178 1366 1839 
983 1312 1783 
1187 1305 1337 
1252 1299 1836 
1104 1137 1412 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 
M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 

Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero Dv P 
Jos HokSngs Zero Div prf 

Johnson By Utility Zr Ohr Prf 
SECTOR AVB3AGE 

«■ “4 pfcw « 
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1142 
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1456 


1112 

1375 

1657 - 
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■ INVESTMENT TRUST LAUNCHES 


.1- a n r- \ • - —Oihttis^—ienJiTS 1 ^' 

3» flBti Pff -SJbgs -tine .h*hp Wrim Aw* Mai THrtW : - 
Ba % m BttOB Wa W..JW.W SKIT ptaup* h«S Os?* 


UaNDcr (Tacfcnj Mr. . Sotr. .. ; man aa » h ; pn m ^*>. 11 . jmsaiy > ; •. iftr pW ; : 

■ Mercury FTettrement Trust 

GSJMSOOSe) ^ SBC Warburg Equity ffowth" No No NU Yes Yes iCOp - 3000 1% 3000 1-25% closes JUy 25 

Fund armed at people who wait to supplement the* pension. 'The tsbfe gives debris of the trusTa growth shfiree - there are also monthly dvidend income shams 


Performance; Tables like these are full 
of traps for the nnwary. Trap 1: don't 
exp ect *hnm to tell yon which trusts 
wlU do best In fotare - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
mairw minote comparisons of nsB and 
Investment trusts — the unit trust 
figures tnka account of rite spread 
between buying and seeing prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter i nv e s tment trusts. 


Glossary 

Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a role of thumb, the mare volatile a 
food’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to . 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile fanife should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. Bat investors 
who can afford to take a long-term ; 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this hat traps 
nnwary. Most unit trusts < 
®®M*emeut expenses am 
so the yield is net of expei 
recent rate change means 
are allowed to charge 50 m 
then* management experts. 
Jus inflating the yield, (k 
pages identifies thot 

which charge to capital, u 
™ts used all to charge e 
against income, but some 
some against capital. 
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Guide to pricing of Authorised Unit Trusts 
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Footsie shrugs off sterling’s rise to DM3 


»— -» — 

I&CMh 


MARKET REPORT 


By PhiEp Co 9p an, ■ 

Markets EcEtor 

Neither a farther rise fin starting 
to the DM3 level nor a sharp fell 
in one of the JTSE loo Index’s 
biggest constituents managed to 
derail the equity market 
yesterday. 

Trading volume was dominated 
by activity in BT following . a 
profits w arning from its merger 
partner. MCI, after the UK mar- 
ket closed on Thursday. The 
warning cast doubt on the terms 
of the deal for the US group and 
on the earnings prospects for the 
combined company. - - 


BTb fall in itself was equiva- 
lent to 1&5 points off the FTSE 
100 -index and dealing- in the 
shares represented more than 20 
per cent of the market total, 
which reached 972.1m by the 6pm 
count 

Meanwhile sterling forged 
ahead again, briefly touching 
DM3 and hitting 105 v 0 on the 
tradeweighted index. 7116 cause 
may have been more D-Mark 
-weakness -than, enthusiasm for 
the pound but the effect was 
hardly helpful to UK exporters. . 

An this seemed to leave the 
market serenely unconcerned, 
- however. After a brief dip at the 
opening to 4,705-5 - the session 
low - Footsfo surged ahead and 


ended the day just shy of 4£00 at 
4.799L5, up 3L7. 

In spite of a fair chunk of bad 
news this week, including an 
interest rate rise. Footsie shed 
only l&S points over the five 


The FTSE 250 index was ' also 
stronger yesterday, gaining 22.1 
to 4,40EL3 but. as so often 
recently, the performance of 
small companies was disappoint: 
mg, with the Small Cap , h*dfT fall- 
ing (U to 2^044. - 
Once again, consumer-related - 
stocks were leading the way. as 
investors reacted to the growing 
evidence that bunding society 
windfalls were being translated 
Into high street sales. On the 


week, Dixons gainwH mate than 
15 per cent and J Sainsbury 
nearly 14 per cent 

Yesterday, brewing stocks took 
up the rmsnlnft along with Gran- 
ada, the hotel and media group. 

The market was also given 
some support by Wall Street, 
where the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was 35 points higher 
when London dosed, after clim- 
bing 44 points on Thursday. 
Stronger .US Treasury bonds, 
after weaker-than-expected pro- 
ducer prices data, helped the gilt 
market, with the benchmark 10- 

yww- f ffpyw? rising - Jjy mw A than 

half a point. 

Analysts said one reason for 
the markprf 'H r ttriliflno fl was that 


s>w*y ■ 


overseas investors are becoming 
increasingly Interested In UK 
stocks. “Overseas clients have 
been nwiwMre about the UK mar- 
ket for several years because of 
the weakness of sterling, " said 
Mr Mark Tinker. UK equity strat- 
egist at UBS in London. The 
revival of the pound Is tempting 
th<m» back *ntn the UK. 

Others think the recent bout of 
bad news may be taking its time 
to come home to investors. “We 
haven’t yet seen a post-Budget 
round of sterling-related down- 
grades or companies topping up 
their pension funds because of 
the tax credit mover said Mr 
David MeBain, UK equity strate- 
gist at NatWest Securities. 
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FTSE 250 44083 

FTSE 350 2301.6 

FTSE AH-Share 2250.41 

FTSE Afi-Share yield 3.45 

FT 30 3052.7 

FTSE NorvFlra p/e 1838 

FTSE 100 Put Jun 4634,0 

10 yr 63t yield 7.07 

Long gilt/equity yid ratio 2.06 
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Change over week -133 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The main feature in equity 
derivatives trading yesterday 
was the unexpected 
pounding taken by holders 
of positions in BT shares, 
writes Martin Brice. 

The profits warning from 
BTs would-be US merger 
partner MCI left arbitrageurs 
who weirs long MCI and •' 
short BT nursing t>5g losses. 
One dealer sakfc “A trade 
that was goingqixte nicely 
has suddenly burnt them 
very badly.” 

The arbitrageurs were 


using the 5 to 10 percent . 
pricing difference between 
the two shares but the 
calculations were sent wildly 
off course when MCI shares 
fan 15 per cent and BTs fell 
by 8 percent 
fn traded options, there 
were 3,506 lots in BT, with 
much of the action 
yesterday in the November 
500 calls and puts. 

The September FTSE 100 
future opened at 4,795 and 
closed at 4,832, In line with ' 
fair value. . 
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Massive 
trading 
in BT 

By Steve Thompson 
and Martin Brice 

Riding high and trading 
above the 500p mark for the 
first time last Friday, BT 
shares were hit by a thun- 
derbolt with the shock news 
of a profits warning from 
MCI, its prospective US part- 
ner. 

MCI said it expected earn- 
ings for the second half of 
the current year and into 
1996 to come in below ana- 
lysts’ expectations because 
of delays to its entry into 
local US markets. It was 
unclear yesterday whether 
the warning would enable 
BT to renegotiate the terms 
of the MCI acquisition or 
even pull out of the move. 

Maiketmakers, alarmed at 
the potential consequences 
of the news, which they cor- 
rectly feared would prompt 
wholesale profit downgrades 
of BT, slashed their opening 
quotations for the shares 
only to encounter further big 
selling pressure as the story 
reverberated around trading 
desks. 

After opening around 440p, 
the shares dropped farther 
to a session low of 433p 
before stabilising and finish - 
lng a net 37 off at 440%p. 
That CoS sliced over £2UJ5bn 
off "BTs market capitalisa- 
tion, which fell to £28bn. 

Turnover in BT rocketed 
to a massive 195m shares, by 
far the heaviest sing te day’s 
activity ever recorded in BT 
shares. Ironically, the previ- 
ous biggest single days trad- 
ing- was 82.4m shares on 
November 20 last year, the 
day the merger with MCI 
was announced. 

End-March 1999 forecasts 
for BT were being reworked 
downwards yesterday with 
expectations that up to 10 
per cent would be lopped off 
- current . estimates, of which 


the consensus figure is 
£&34bn. 

The recent intense specu- 
lation that a bid or merger is 
being lined up for National 
Westminster was revived 
just before the close yester- 
day with dealers noting 
heavy buying of shares in 
both National Wes tminster 
Bank and Prudential, the 
UK's largest general insurer 
and regarded by some as a 
perfect partner. 

The feeling around the 
market was that NatWest 
would be keen to do an 
agreed deal before its 
interim figures are 
announced on August 5. 
“Those figures will be bad 
and NatWest needs to do a 
deal; on the other side. Pru- 
dential’s management is 
very ambitious; the story 
has the ring of truth about it 
t h i s timn round,” Raid one 
naarketmaker. 

NatWest shares climbed 19 
to 868V4p cm turnover of 6m 
shares. Prudential rose 16 to 

600p. 

Windfall spending, the 
strong pound and low sensi- 
tivity to rising interest rates 
combined to form a heady 
cocktail with consumer 
stocks at the centre of the 
mix yesterday. 

The brewers were among 
those benefiting most, with 
Whitbread up 39 to 832p and 
Scottish & Newcastle up 32% 
to 739p. Among related 
stocks that rose were Allied 
Domecq, up 12% to 448%p, 
and Bass, up 19% to 828%p. 
Merrill Lynch was highlight- 
ing the sector at its mornin g 
meeting yesterday. 

Mr Tony Shiret at BZW 
has told clients “the key 
motivation Is to buy UK 
earnings in businesses with 
a low sensitivity to interest 
rates”. 

His prime buy in the 
stares sector has been Boots, 
hut after its recent strong 
rise he has shifted from a 
“buy" stance to “hold”. 
Boots yesterday gave up 17 
to 774V4p after running into 
some profit-taking. 

Traders are said to be pan- 
dering the effect of a poten- 
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tial bullish trading state- 
ment from Allied Carpets 
when it reports results on 
July 28. While Allied was up 
2 at 248’Ap yesterday, and 
DFS F urni t ur e was off 2 at 
529p, data released by John 
Lewis suggested its furnish- 
ings sales were ahead by 
about 15 per cent. 

Carpetright, which spent 
much of the day at 523%p. 
put on 17% to 540p after 
director Martin Harris 
bought 25,000 shares at 526p. 

Commercial Union was 
one of a handful of stocks 
responding to a fresh round 
of takeover speculation. 

Yesterday's rumour, 
described by one insurance 
specialist as “so Old it has 
fungus growing on it", was 
that ABN-Amro, the Dutch 
financial services group, had 
run the slide rule over the 
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company and was consider- 
ing a bid. 

CU rose 21% to 679%p. 
They hit a record 763%p in 
May this year when BAT 
merger talk was at its peak. 

WTIHs Corroon, the insur- 
ance group, slipped 5% to 
13 after being down 10 at 
one point 

The weakness stemmed 
from news that Willis is 
liquidating its Sovereign 
Marine subsidiary after los- 
ing an arbitration dispute 
with two reinsurers, which 
meant it will have to make 
additional provisions to 
close the business. 

Dealers said the market 
had overreacted to the Sov- 
ereign news: “It’s nothing 
more than a storm in a 
sherry glass,” one analyst 
said. 

British Land ran up Zl% to 
629p; the company described 
reports that it was accumu- 
lating a war chest to fond a 
bid for MEPC as “an extreme 
piece of imagination". MEPC 
rose 8% to 508%p. 

Bodycote, the metals tech- 
nology group, topped the 
FTSE 250 table, closing 37% 
higher at 805p after an ana- 
lysts’ visit to its operations 
in Macclesfield. 
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Dow surges Strong $ sends Dax back to record high 
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AMERICAS 


Boosted by rising bond 
prices and continued enthu- 
siasm about second-quarter 
earnings. Wall Street took to 
higher ground by midday 
with the Dow Janes Indus' 
trial Average gaining 6L98 
to 7,948.74, writes John 
Labate in New York. 

“Money is pouring into 
this market «tiH it’s feeding 
on itself," wiri Mr ftiTi Mee- 
han, market analyst at Pru- 
dential Securities. 

Earlier In the day pro- 
ducer prices for June helped 
to get the market going. The 
PPI dipped 0.1 per cent, mak- 
ing the sixth consecutive 
month of deeming prices. 

Helping to lift the Dow 
was American Express, 
which leapt $34 to $ 81 $, and 
Hewlett-Packard, which rose 
$2% to 360&. Another big 
gainer, McDonald’s, added 
Sift at SSOft. 

On the downward track, 
MCI tumbled $6Y* or nearly 
15 per cent to $36* after a 
warning on Thursday on its 
earnings outlook. Shares in 
British Telecom, MCrs. 
planned purchaser, also took 
a bit, falling $5ft or more 
than 6 per cent to $76ft. 
Other telecommunications 
companies also fell as 
AT&T lost $* to $35* and 
Sprint fen $1A to $50. 

Shares In mortgage lender 


Fannie Mae slid lift to $42}} 
after a Thursday an noun re- 
ment regarding its invest- 
ment portfolio. 

Crown Cork & Seal, the 
packaging company, fell by 
mare than 10 per cent or $6ft 
at $50ft after its quarterly 
gamings release failed to 
meet analysts’ expectations. 

Technology stocks were 
trading higher as the Nasdaq 
composite index soared 9.76 
to LSOOfS. Leading the way 
were Dell Computer, up $7ft 
to $136, and Apple Com- 
puter, which gained $lft or 
more than ii per cent to 
$14% after suffering heavy 
losses on Thursday. Intel 
gained $2 at SISSft. 

TORONTO continued to 
move higher, partly tracking 
the solid start an Wall Street 
but also responding to fur- 
ther Impressive gains for 
bank shares. At noon, the 
300 composite index was up 
29.58 at 6.62250. 

The good run for bond 
markets underpinned an 
active meaning for the bank- 
ing sector. Royal Bank of 
Canada put on 45 cents to 
C$6fL15 and there was prog- 
ress too at Bank of Montreal 
which gained 25 cents to 
C$57.45. 

In the broader market, 
Alcan Aluminium rose 45 
cents to C$48.40 and Sea- 
gram added 20 cents at 
C$54.70. 


The strengthening dollar, 
which reached a near six- 
year high against the 
D-Mark, and a firmer open- 
ing on Wa ll Street, sent 
FRANKFURT soaring back 
to record highs in late elec- 
tronic trading. The Ibis- 
indicated Dax index rose 
73.65 or 1.8 per cent to 
457450. 

Financial stocks were in 
the spotlight as Munich Re 
heartened the market with 
foil-year results. Renewed 
speculation that the sector 
was ripe for consolidation 
and takeovers also lent sup- 
port 

Munich Re ended the Ibis 
session at DM6,135, up 
DM185 from day's floor 
dose and DM524 or 95 per 
cent higher ’ ♦ban Thursday’s 
close. Full -year results, 
which came in above market 
expectations, prompted a 
number of earnings 
upgrades from analysts. 

Elsewhere. Preussag put 
on DM10.80 to DM588.60 and 
Thyssen was D Ml (120 W gtwr 
at DM433.00 on news that 
the two pTiginP-ring groups 
planned co-operation in the 
s hipbu ilding business. 

ZURICH spent a third day 


llllSl 




wmsm 

In retreat from the record 
highs registered early in the 
week as the market was hit 
by takeover speculation in 
the insurance sector and 
credit rating downgrades for 
two of the big three banks. 
The SMI fell 83.9 to 

55015. 

Winterthur was at the cen- 
tre of attention after Mr Mar- 
tin Ebner, the maverick 
financier, said his BZ Group 
had boosted its stake In the 
insurer to around 18 per 
cent, He also revealed that 
Swiss Re hart built a stake. 

Winterthur’s shares 
climbed 7.5 per cent between 


Monday and Thursday amid 
speculation that Germany’s 
Allianz could be a predator. 
After an early rise to 
SFrl.474 yesterday. Winter- 
thur polled back to close 
SFrtO weaker at SFH.418. 

Swiss Re took a similar 
route, climbing to an early 
SFr2^60 before turning back 
to close SFr67 lower at 
SFI2.138. 

“I can’t begin to fathom 
out what Ebner is up to,” 
said one analyst “It is all 
very well being an old- 
fashioned 1980s- style corpo- 
rate raider but not with the 
shares at their current 
prices. Winterthur is already 
making big efforts to 
improve the business and I 
can’t see what more they 
could reasonably be expec- 
ted to do." 

UBS lost SFr39 to SFrl.685 
on news that BE Vision had 
raised its stake in registered 
shares and had disposed of 
its holding in bearers. 

Elsewhere, among the 
banks, CS Group last 75 cen- 
times to SFt 2Q£25 an| i SBC 
fell SFr9.50 to SFr41£50 after 
IBCA, the European credit 
ratings agency, downgraded 
its long-term ratings on 
both. 

AMSTERDAM renewed its 
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forward momentum but 
dealers said the buying was 
mostly retail. 

"The institutions are sit- 
ting this one out. They think 
it’s too expensive.'* said one 
trader. The AEX index 
closed 11.80 higher at a 


THE WEEK'S CHANGES 


% Change 


+3.3 


... +3.2 

MQan. 

+2.4 

Stockholm. 

Madrid 

+2.2 

+2.0 


. *09 

Zurich 

.. .. -0.7 



record 93651. Financials pro- 
vided the main features with 
102m shares in ABN-Amro 
changing bands after a 
rumour that the group was 
teeing up a takeover bid for 
UK insurance leader Com- 


mercial Union sparked hec- 
tic trade. 

ABN said the rumours ban 
been around on a number of 
occasions in the past and 
"we never really like to com- 
ment”. ABN shares added 
FI 1.S0 or 4.4 per cent at 
FI 44.80. Aegon rose FI 5 to 
FI 51.6. 

A move from “hold" to 
"buy” by ABN-Amro on Gist- 
Brocades lifted the drugs 
leader by FI 4.70 or 65 per 
dent to FI 72.60. ASM Lithog- 
raphy surged FI 20.40 to 
FI 155 for a two-day gain of 
22 per cent following strong 
contract news. 

PARIS gained ground. 
Trading was narrow and vol- 
ume low as dealers headed 
off early for their long, Bas- 
tille day weekend. The CAC 
40 closed 12.50 higher at 
2,941.59. Volume barely 
topped 7m shares. 


Suez Lyonnaise des Eaux 
again led the performance 
charts, rising FFr35 to 
FFr665 for a two-day gain of 
7.4 per cent. 

“Jt’s all to do with 
enhanced shareholder value. 
The recent moves In Bel- 
gium will provide sizeable 
cost savings and there's a lot 
more clearing out of the 
jockers to come," said one 
Paris analyst 

LVMH reversed early 
S?® dose FFrl better at 
'v? 15 / 1 , after the company 
said it had no enmmeut to 

S* on P"*s reports that 
LVMH was poised tn unveil 

detailed plans for a thn* 
way drinks merger vmh 

poll tan of the UK. 

The day’s most active 
stock was Eurotunnel which 
traded 18.3m shares a £ 
swung from earlv gains or 
more than 10 per cent to a 
loss of 62 per cent following 
the resumption or trading 
after Thursday's ground- 
breaking debt deal. 

The shares ended off 50 
centimes at FFr7.55 after 
touching a high for the ses- 
sion of FFr8.95. 

Written ml edited by Michael 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Manila rebounds 7.6% but Bangkok tumbles 


Sao Paulo drops 1.7% 


SAO PAULO came in for 
heavy selling and leading 
stocks moved lower across 
the board. Brokers said that 
the morning shakeout was 
mostly inspired by foreign 
sell orders. Telebras came off 
2.6 per cent to RS16850 and 
Electrobras shed 1 per cent 
to R$765. At Tnidraamrcn, the 
Bovespa index was down 232 
or L7 pe r c ent at 13.377. 

MEXICO CITY also moved 
lower and at midsession the 
IPC index waa off 47.85 at 
4,81454. News of improved 
earnings pushed gfagEmaker 
Vitro, 25 centavos higher at 
35 pesos, but most leadere 


lost ground. Telmex came off 
15 centavos to 21.10 pesos 
while a switch to "sell" from 
"buy” at Paribas left Penoles 
1.40 pesos weaker at 32.50 
pesos. 

SANTIAGO traded lower 
as worries about the looming 
results season combined 
with profit-taking to trim 
shares in most sectors. 
"We're having an attack of 
nerves ahead of the second- 
quarter results season. 
People are talking about 
weak utility earnings,” said 
one broker. At midsession, 
the IPSA index was 0.89 
lower at 13457. 


ASIA PACIFIC 


The de facto devaluation of 
the peso sent MANILA soar- 
ing 7.S per cent its biggest 
percentage rise for almost 
seven years. The composite 
index, down more than 9 per 
cent over the previous three 
sessions, surged 189.99 to 
2.701. 14 as investors looked 
to interest rates returning to 
more normal levels. 

The overnight rate more 
than doubled to 32 per cent 
over the last two weeks as 
the central bank defended 
the peso in the wake of the 
Thai baht's depreciation. 

Analysts cautioned that 
the rise in equity prices 
could prove short-lived. The 
market could see a correc- 
tion as share prices take 
their lead from the foreign 
exchange market next week. 

PLDT rocketed 10 per cent 
to 935 pesos on expectations 
of improved revenues from 
international rang One ana- 
lyst noted that while the 


company enjoyed dollar - 
denominated revenues, it 
was also burdened with dol- 
lar-denominated debt which 
last year comprised 84 per 
cent of its total debt 

BANGKOK fell 32 per cent 
an mounting worries about 
listed companies’ foreign 
exchange losses following a 
sharp fell in the baht The 
SET index ended down 20.78 
at 628.55 in turnover of 
Bt7.1bn. 

The baht tumbled to a 
record low of BtSO.03 to the 
dollar in mid-afternoon 
trade. Rumours that some 
gmaTi banks faiwi liquidity 
problems also dampened 
sentiment 

Selling pressure focused 
on bank and communica- 
tions shares but speculative 
buying in finance shares 
brought some relief. Thai 
Farmers Bank fell Bt4 to 
BT105 in heavy volume of 
Bt332hn. Bangkok Bank tum- 
bled Btl2 to Btl62 and Krung 
Thai Bank BtL75 to Bt34- 
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TOKYO continued its mod- 
est climb on sustained buy- 
ing interest in high-technol- 
ogy issues and other blue- 
chip exporters, although 
domestic demand-reliant lag- 
gards suffered heavy selling. 
writes Owen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
rose 120.71 to 19,875.49 after 
moving between 19,624.86 
and 19,89259. From the out- 
set. stocks followed recent 
divergent paths, one for 
strong, globally competitive 
exporters and the other feat- 
uring domestic-orientated 
issues feeing bad-debt prob- 


lems. Concerns triggered by 
the previous week's collapse 
of Tokai Kogyo, a medium- 
sized general contractor, 
plagued other construction 
stocks and financially trou- 
bled companies such as Yao- 
han Japan, the supermarket 
operator. 

Volume surged from 
Thursday's 352m shares to 
an estimated 427m, mainly 
on transactions linkpfi to the 
da^s fixing of special quota- 
tions for the settlement of 
July Nikkei options. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section stocks gained 
558 to 1,50459 and the capi- 
tal-weighted Nikkei 300 was 
up L13 at 291.55. 

In London, the ISE/Nikkei 
50 index rose 357 to 1506.10. 

Yao han Japan plunged 
Y48 to a record low of Y95 on 
growing concerns about its 
financial difficulties in spite 
of Thursday’s denials by the 
company's president Among 
other issues suffering from 
renewed anxiety about bad 


debts, Aoki, a general con- 
tractor. fell Y16 to Y84, but 
up from a low for the year of 
Y64 earlier in the day. 

Among other construction 
stocks. Tada fell Y50 to Y115 
and Mitsui Construction Y19 
to Y173. By contrast semi- 
conductor-related issues and 
other blue-chip electricals 
soared. Toyota rose Y80 to 
Y3.310. Financial issues were 
mixed. In Osaka, the OSE 
average rose 31.21 to 
20,79154 and volume climbed 
to 30m shares. 

HONG KONG jumped 2.6 
per cent in a technical 
rebound after a volatile 
week and the Hang Seng 
index closed 386.06 higher at 
1552529. Among blue chips, 
China Light rose HK$1.70 to 
HK$42.80 and Hongkong 
Telecom 70 cents at 
HKS18.15. 

Property counters were 
carried higher by rotational 
buying. Sun Hung Kai Prop- 
erties rose HK$2.75 to 
HK$92.50 and New World 


Development HKS1.90 to 
HK$48.10. 

Red chips outperformed 
Hang Seng constituent 
stocks, with the Hang Seng 
China-Affiliated Corpora- 
tions index closing 134.43 or 
4.2 per cent higher at 
3,319.45. Overall market 
turnover picked up to 
HK$18.6bn. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg traded 
narrowly to end modestly 
higher. Golds were again 
the main feature, and the 
all-share index ended np 
10.1 at 7548.0. 

With the boll ion price 
showing signs of wanting to 
stabilise, golds put on 
another strong performance 
and the index finished 17.4 
ahead at 9645 for a two-day 
gain of 6.5 per cent. 

The industrial index 
improved 8.1 to close at 
8506 . 6 . 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Public offering f° r 62% stake in offshoot is heavily subscribed 


ICI makes £lbn Australian disposal 


By Roger Taylor 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
has sold Its 62.4 per cent 
stake in its ICI Australia off- 
shoot for A£L2bn (£ibn) in a 
heavily subscribed public 
offering. 

The international offer to 
Institutions was twice sub- 
scribed and has been priced 
at A$l&35 a share, a rela- 
tively narrow discount of 
2.76 per cent to yest- 
erday’s closing price of 
AS 12.70 on the Australian 


Stock egtchanpp 
ICI said it was surprised at 
the level of demand for the 
retail offer, which was three 
times subscribed. Retail 
investors qualify for a 40 
cents discount and will get 
shares for A$iL95. 

In addition to the 143m 
shares sold through the pub- 
lic offering, ICI is s elling aom 
shares back to ICI Australia 
at AS11.96 apiece. A further 
ISm have been allocated to 
cover over-allotments. 

The sale is part of a £3bn 


programme of disposals by 
ICI to fond its £ 4 . 9 bn acquisi- 
tion of Unilever's speciality 
chemicals businesses, which 
was completed on Tuesday. 
It was paid for with an 
$8.5bn (£5bn) loan, taking 
net debt to about £ 5 . 6 bn. 

The proceeds from the 
Australian sale - which 
were in line with the compa- 
ny’s target - will help 
reduce debt ICI said It had 
made a gain of £ 475 ro on the 
disposal, and analysts said 
the tax bill should be low. 


ICTs interest cover is fore- 
cast to r emain unchanged at 
about two times for this 
year, despite the reduction 
in debt because the Austra- 
lian subsidiary was rela- 
tively profitable and because 
forecast 1997 profits have 
been downgraded by about a 
third since the start of the 
year. 

Because of the rise in ster- 
ling and Budget changes, 
pre-tax profits forecasts have 
been cut from £4 70m to 
about £350m for this year, 


and from £SS0m to £580m 
next The chancellor’s deci- 
sion to abolish tax credits 
for pension funds is expected 
to cost Id about £i00m this 
year. 

Analysts said ICTs interest 
cover would not improve 

until It disposed of its less 

profitable bulk chemicals 
businesses such as Ttodde, 
the titanium dioxide manu- 
facturer. 

Ti oxide is believed to be 
next on Id's list of dispos- 
als. It has said the net asset 


value of Tioxide Is 2700m, 
but analysts have forecast 
It will sell for about 
gsonm 

Id said in February that zt 
was planning to float Has- 
sle, but would also consider 
selling to a trade buyer, 
which analysts regard as 
more likely. 

It has not specified which 
other parts of the group wm 
be sold, but analysts expect 

it to dispose of its operations 
In fertilisers, plastics, explo- 
sives and petrochemicals. 


‘Brinkmanship’ 
in FI talks 


By John Griffiths 
and Clay Harris 


Mr Beraie Ecclestone said 
yesterday that three dissi- 
dent motor racing teams 
were “trying to play a bit of 
brinkmanship** In their 
negotiations for an equity 
stake in bis Formula One 
Holdings before its proposed 
flotation. 

FOH, which markets 
broadcasting rights for the 
sport, now appears to be 
aiming to join the London 
and Frankfurt markets in 
November, later than some 
previous estimates. No New 
York listing is planned 
because FI racing lacks a 
wide following in the US. 

Of the “brinkmanship" by 
the Williams, McLaren and 
Tyrrell teams, Mr Ecclestone 
said: “No one has a problem 
with that Just ask them if 
they're going to be fn Fl 
next year, and when they 
say *yes*, yon know exactly 
what the score is - they 
don’t have a choice, became 
of their sponsors and engine 
deals.** 

Speaking on the eve of the 
British Grand Prix at Silver- 
stone, he continued: “None 
of that makes any difference 
to the company or the flota- 
tion. It’s a separate issue. 
The teams have no shares in 
the company, nor do they 
have any right to any. But 
we would like them to par- 
ticipate and there are ongo- 
ing discussions." 

His financial adviser, the 


US investment bank Salo- 
mon Brothers, is believed to 
want the issne settled before 
beginning the international 
marketing of the issne. 

The teams appeared con- 
tent to leave the flotation 
topic to one side at Silver- 
stone. Insiders close to them 
indicated that any contacts 
with Mr Ecclestone on the 
issne this weekend were 
likely to be informal. 

Mr Ecclestone also tried to 
discourage approaches 
about alternatives to flota- 
tion. He said: “Fve had a lot 
of unsolicited phone calls, 
bnt I’ve Just not returned 
them. Salomons are my 
advisers. They’re dealing 
with the flotation, and 
that's that." 

FOH and its advisers con- 
sidered, bnt rejected, bring- 
ing in a minority investor to 
set a “floor" value ahead of 
flotation. Bnt some of the 
obvious partners - Kirch, 
the German media company, 
France's Canal-Pins or Mr 
Rupert Murdoch's British 
Sky Broadcasting - were 
excluded. 

FOH is committed to 
maintaining “free" broad- 
casts of racing in parallel 
with more sophisticated dig- 
ital television coverage on 
subscription or pay-per-view 
channels. It is likely to 
resist, therefore, a signifi- 
cant shareholding by a 
broadcaster whose interest 
was in monopoly rights. 
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Geoff Young: strong pound had made imports cheaper ‘which benefits our margins' 


Prism Leisure up 28% but 
warns of flat first quarter 


By Liz Vaughan-Adams 


Shares in Prism Leisure fell 
12V4p to 167!4p yesterday, as 
the group warned that trad- 
ing was “somewhat flat” in 
the first quarter. 

Hie UK home entertain- 
ment company reported a 28 
per cent increase in pre-tax 
profits to ELOTm on turnover 
up 30 per cent at £29.lxn for 
the year to March 28. Hie 
pre-tax figure included a 
£110,000 exceptional gain 
from the sale of Paul Lom- 


ond. a board games distribu- 
tor, and Kidz Biz. an 
importer and distributor of 
toys. 

The company said it antic- 
ipated a charge of £100,000- 
£150.000 in the first half of 
this year from setting up its 
direct marketing strategy. 
However, Mr Geoff Young, 
chairman, said be was “con- 
fident that revenues from 
sales win kick in during the 
second half”. 

Mr Young said the strong 
pound had had an impact on 


the competitiveness of the 
company’s products in over- 
seas markets, but that it also 
made its imports cheaper, 
“which benefits our mar- 
gins". 

Prism announced earnings 
par share of 20B3p (17J2p) 
and proposed a final divi- 
dend of 5-46p to make a total 
Of 7.19p (5.75p). 

Beeson Gregory, the com- 
pany's broker, shaved 
£100.000 from its pre-tax prof- 
its forecast to leave £3-lm for 
this year. 



1 RESULTS | 

Energy sale 



The Energy Group is to sell 
the power trading parts of 
Citizens Power, the US dec- 
tricity trader, to satisfy the 
regulatory requirements of 
its takeover by PadfiCorp, 
the US energy group. 

Energy has a memoran- 
dum or understanding with 
Lehman Brothers, which 
sold Citizens for £75m 
(9127m) in March. The deal, 
which leaves Energy with 
the assets, contracts and 
database of Citizens, is 
dependent on the PadfiCorp 
takeover going ahead. 
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Winterthur 
target of 
takeover 
speculation 


By Christopher Adams, 
Insurance Correspondent 


Mr Martin Elmer, 
Switzerland’s best-known 
corporate predator, has 
increased his stake in Win- 
terthur. the Zurich-based 
insurance group, fanning the 
takeover speculation which 
has helped buoy the compa- 
ny’s shares in recent weeks. 

It emerged yesterday that 
the investment trusts he 
controls, BE Vision and Still- 
halter Vision, raised their 
shareholding in Winterthur 
from 14.5 to lfLS per cent 
between the middle of May 
and tiie end of June. 

Swiss Re, the reinsurance 
group, has also acquired a 5 
per cent share in Winter- 
thur. Its stake was only 
revealed after Winterthur, 
Which normally only identi- 
fies big investors in its 
annual report, erroneously 
sent a letter to Mr Ebner 
that showed the size of Swiss 
Re's investme n t. 

Mr Ebner. who has bunt 
up large stakes elsewhere in 
Swiss financial services and 
has been involved in a long- 
running battle with the man- 
agement of UBS, Switzer- 
land's most powerful bank, 
said he had bought the 
shares in Winterthur 
because the company had 
potential 

He was not thought to 
have been buying specially . 
heavily in recent days when 
the share price jumped 
sharply. Since the beginning 
of July, Winterthur shares 
have risen 12 per cent. 

But his involvement with 
the group and news of Swiss 
Re’s stake has nevertheless 
heightened speculation 
among analysts that the 
Swiss financial services 
industry is poised to consoli- 
date. Credit Suisse, the 
banking group which has 


been cited as a potential 
partner for Winterthur, has 
s than 5 per cent of the 
insurer's shares, a holding it 
does not regard as “strate- 
gic". Shares in Winterthur 
slipped Sfr20 to S£rl418. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Transdev makes 
London bus buy 


Transdev. a French state-owned public tnmfcpott 
company, has offered £«L4m <$70m> for London United, 
the last privately owned bus company In uffidon- The 
acquisition of London United will make Transdev, a fab- 
sidiary of fee Caisse des Depots et Consignations, the first 

rnwrinpntoi fame to enter the ua bos taarket. 

Transdev said the purchase was part of the coanpanjrs 
strategy of hi Eurojte. Mr Philippe Segregate, 

said the company was also bidding tor a tram- 
way project in No ttin g h a m . ' 

London United operates on 40 routes in south-west and 
central Lpwdnn and has nearly 10 per cent of the London 
market For the year to November 8 it had turnover of 
£48.7ta- . _• . 

Transdev wants control of at least 75 per emit of the bus 

group. London Untied’s management and its institutional 
shareholders, which include HSBC Equity, 3i and Singer 
& Friedkmder, have agreed to accept the offer and 70.6 per 
emit of the <*vnpany is already committed to Transdev. 
The management is recommending acceptance of th e 
offer, which doses on August «. ■ Sadko Terazano 


Two Dogs bites Merrydown 


Palling ripmanri for Two Dogs, the Australian lemon drink 
that sparked the craze for alcopops, knocked back sales 
and profits at Merrydown last year. 

The UK’s third biggest ddennaker, which brews Two 
Dogs for the UK and Europe, cut its final dividend from 
2J>p to lp as pmfi t s for the year to March 31 fell from just 
over g ftu to £820,000. Turnover dropped to £34.9m 
C£37.im). S ale s to Europe rose from £590,000 to £2 .5ai as 
exports of Two Dogs began, but this was more than offset 
by a halving of Two Dogs sales in the UK. 

Since April, Scottish Courage has taken over UK distri- 
bution of Two Dogs. Mr Richard Puntey, Merrydown 
chairman, said Scottish would be. investing "significant 
money" to reposition the brand. 

"It has been a huge disappointment to ns that It was 
seen off so badly by the competition,” said Mr Purdey. 
But the brand would pnH through with the combination 
of Merrydown’s brewing skills and Scottish Courage's 
marketing and distribution muscle, he said. 

Savings on the marketing costs of Two Dogs, plus some 
Job cuts, would produce annual saving of about £1.7ni, 
but would indur an exceptional charge. Dddd BiackweU 


Eagles swoop on Sharks 


Eagles, which owns Sheffield Eagles rugby league team, 
has bought a 40 per cent stake in the Sheffield Sharks 
basketball club. Eagles’ strategy is to acquire stakes In 
other sports clubs. It plans to work with tire Sharks in 
areas such as marketing, sponsorship and merchandising. 
Eagles will subscribe £40 ,000. in cash for the Sharks 
shares. Chrysalis, the media group; win continue to hold 
half the stock wbQe the share of Mushroom Group will 
fell to 10 par cent. Eagles and Chrysalis will also sub- 
scribe far £150.000 each of new 6 per cent convertible loan 
notes, Saturn Super 


Mackie to fill finance post 


Mackie International, the lossmaking Northern Ireland- 
based textiles machinery group, is shortly expec te d to 
appoint a finance director with a stron g engineering back- 
ground. The external candidate's arrival would help the 
group to "get a solid grip on casting," Mr Kenneth 
McLachlan, chairman, said yesterday after the group 
saltaf through its annual meeting in 10 minutes. 

^Mackie- has- had to restate last year's losses at £7J2m. 
mid a first-half loss of about £4m is forecast 

M&G’s Smaller Companies Fund is managed by Mr 
Richard Piackett, an employee of M&G Investment Man- 
agement and not by Abtrust, as reported in Thursday's 
Financial Times. David BlackweU 


Powerscreen share options 

Hie three executive directors of Northern Ireland-based 
Powerscreen International, an engineering company, 
received bonuses and gains on share options totalling 
£4-94m last' year. The three received bonuses of E24&82S. 
This took the total remuneration of Mr Shay McKeown, 
chief executive, to £553,692 (£408,443). Last year, pre-tax 
profits rose by 18 per cent to £42.4m. 

In addition, Mr McKeown made gains of £L93m from 
the exercise of share options, while Mr Pat Dooey, com- 
mercial director, made £L33m and Mr Barry Cosgrove, 
finance director, made £94^200. David BlackweU 
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Greater Mekong 
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• Japanese Industry 

• Kansal 

• Philippines 

• Asian Infrastructure 

• Taiwan 

• Australia 

• Korean Investment in Europe 


For further information on advertising in any of the above 

Surveys, 
please contact: 

Jenny Middleton or Haj Haffejee in London 
Tel. +44 171 873 3794 Tel. +44 171 873 4784 
Fax: +44171873 3204 

or Brigitte McAlfinden or Liz Vaughan in Hong Kong 
Tel: +852 2905 5554 Te: +852 2905 5555 
Fax: +852 2537 1211 
or Patrick Brennan in Tokyo 
Tel: +81 3 3295 4050 Fax: +81 3 3295 1264 
or your usual Financial Times representative 
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HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


NEW PROVEN FRANCHISE 


Producing £1 ,000.000 sales in the first year 
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Stet wins bid 
to operate 
Retevision 


COMPANIES AND FINANCE: INTERNATIONAL 

Tiny animator takes on Disney 

Mainframe Entertainment of Canada creates TV shows at unique speed 

W hen the founders want to under promise and Dire Straits' v-iti™ * 

of Mainframe over deliver. I want to buDd Money For Xoihina Cnt! 

Entertainment Incremental!? he savs The artier _ 


By Tom Bums in Madrid 

Stet. the ambitious Italian 
telecoms company, yester- 
day added Spain to its global 
strategy by winning Retevi- 
sion, the country's second 
fixed telephony carrier. 

The win gives Stet, which 
recently farmed an alliance 
with AT&T of the US and 
the Unisottrce European 
partnership, the licence to 
operate the state-owned TV 
si gnals company as the com- 
petitor to Telefonica before 
the end of the year. 

The board of Retevisidn 
said yesterday that a consor- 
tium led by Stet and Rndes a, 
the dominant domestic 
power group, had beaten off 
a bid by Prance Telecom and 
Sprint, the US operator. 

Stefs consortium bid 
PtaU6.3bn ($786m) for 60 per 
cent of Retevisidn. It will 
now pay a further Pta64.4bm 
in a rights issue that will 
raise its stake to 70 per cent. 
The consortium, which 
includes Unidn Fenosa, 
Spain’s third-ranked power 
group, six regional savings 
banks and a local operator in 
the Basque Country, plans to : 
invest some PtaSOObn over 
the next 10 years to develop 
its telecoms network. 

The government, which 


full privatised Telefonica in 
February, Is expected to sell 
its remaining SO per cent 
stake in Retevisidn next 
year. The disposal wffl give 
AT&T and the Unisource 
partners the opportunity to 
buy into the new operator. 

The Retevisidn licence is 
considered a prize because 
telephone usage in Spain is 
low by European standards 
but is growing strongly. 
Telefonica’s earnings from 
basic telephone services in 
the domestic market rose by 
16 per cent last year to 
Ptal,407bn and represented 
60 per cent of its total reve- 
nues. 

The government has set 
low Interconnection fees - 
the price that the second 
operator will pay Telefonica 
for "nine its lines - to help 
kick-start Retevisidn ’s busi- 
ness. The second operator 
win now Have a year to build 
its services as Telefonica's 
sole competitor ahead of the 
total deregulation of the 
domestic sector in December 
139a • 

Retevisidn should be able 
to offer aggressive pricing 
for trunk and international 
and Telefonica believes 
that It stands to lose around 
10 per pent of its domestic 
market by 2 £ 00 . 


W hen the founders 
of Mainframe 
Entertainment 
started work on their dream 
cyber-studio, they were 
forced to work from their 
kitchen tables. Just a few 
years late 1 , the fruit of their 
labour is spilling out of tele- 
vision sets into living rooms 
around the world. 

Little known outside ani- 
mation circles. Mainframe Is 
the Canadian technology 
and anterbrinment company 
that produces the hit com- 
puter-animated television 
series Reboot, about to enter 
its third season. 

Producing 3-dimensional 
images generated by three 
British graphics specialists 
who are the soul of the com- 
pany, Mainframe can create 
its shows faster than any 
other in the business. But 
with mighty US competitors 
such as Disney, Pixar and 
DreamWorks, it has its work 
cut out to remain a leader. 

The detailed facial expres- 
sions and human storyline of 
Reboot have excited children 
in over 60 countries. The 
series, shown on ITV in the 
UK, pits human-like sprites 
and malicious beast-like 
viruses against each other in 
the innards of a computer. 

But few adults are familiar 
with the force behind it. 
When Mainframe shares 
began trading on the 
Toronto stock exchange 
three weeks ago, few ana- 
lysts had heard of Main- 



The ‘Reboot’ TV series is known to children in 50 countries 


frame, which reported earn- 
ings of C$334,000 
(US$243,139) on revenues of 
C$18. 7m for the year ended 
March 31. 

The stock price has lan- 


guished since trading began. 

That doesn't bother Mr 
Chris Brough, Mainframe 
president and chief execu- 
tive officer. He prefers to 
keep expectations low: a, I 


want to under promise and 
over deliver. I want to buDd 
incrementally he says 

Mainframe, based in Van- 
couver. hopes to add another 
one or two television series 
to its production schedule 
this year and sign a movie 
deal for “The Sign of the 
Seahorse, ” a Children’s story 
set in a coral reef: The com- 
pany is in discussions with 
important movie studios to 
produce big-budget comput- 
er-animated pictures. 

But it is Mainframe's suc- 
cess in television that has 
sparked excitement. Using 
Silicon Graphic computers to 
power a combination of com- 
mercial and proprietary soft- 
ware, the company can gen- 
erate detailed, vibrant 
graphics at Its unique speed. 

While the producers of the 
hit movie Toy Story took 
four years to create about 80 
minutes of imagery. Main- 
frame has been producing 16 
episodes of Reboot, or 320 
minutes, in a single season. 

The company has pro- 
duced a second series called 
Beast Wars and has formed 
strategic alliances with sev- 
eral groups which ran help 
it take its product to the big 
screen and beyond, includ- 
ing one with Alliance Com- 
munications, the Canadian 
distribution heavyweight 

One of the artists, Mr Ian 
Pearson, enjoyed interna- 
tional acclaim for creating 
the computer-generated 
sequences in the rock group 


Dire Straits' video entitled 
Money For S'oihing 
The artists moved i 0 Van- 
couverm^iy 1993 io aV o"d 
the cost of importing hich 
end ^moment into England 
- and to take advantage of 
the tax breaks granted 10 
foreign businesses creatine 
employment. 


M ainframes real 
competition lies 
south of the bor- 
der. While its proprietary 
software has put it about 

four years ahead or the 
industry by some estimates. 
US giants such as Disney. 
Pixar and DreamWorks SKG 
have developed their own 
computer animation capabil- 
ity and could eventually 
overtake the leader. 

Having spent C$30m in 
research and development 
costs, Mainframe is tiny 
compared with the 
well-known studios and 
there is no guarantee it can 
stay a step ahead of them. 

Mainframe's challenge is 
twofold: not only must it 
provide viewers with excit- 
ing graphics and compelling 
stories, the group must also 
enhance its existing technol- 
ogy and develop new pro- 
cesses to survive in the com- 
petitive and fickle 
entertainment industry. 

Scott 

Morrison 


Siemens disputes debt downgrade I Thai finance hopes hit 


By Graham Bowfey 
in Frankfurt 

Siemens, the German 
electrical and electronics 
group, yesterday hit back 
after Moody’s, the leading 
credit rating agency, cast 
doubt on. its ambitious 
expansion and restructuring 
strategy by downgrading 
$L5bn or its debt 
Moody's said the move 
reflected the strain Siemens’ 
push into emerg in g markets 
would put on its finances. 
Siemens was also making 
slow progress in cutting 
costs in some core busi- 
nesses, It said 


The agency cut the credit 
rating an Siemens' long-term 
debt by one grade from tri- 
ple- A, the highest grade, to 
AAL It was the first time its 
debt has not carried the top 
grade since it acquired a rat- 
ingjabout 18 months ago. 

Siemens disputed the deci- 
sion and the shares were 
unaffected by the move. 
They rose DM25 to close at 
DMU260. 

Siemens insisted the 
downgrade would not affect 
Itfffinandng terms. It said it 
was generating strong 
growth in emerging market 
regions such as Asia-Pacific. 

Moody's said Siemens bad 


“exceptional balance sheet 
strength and liquidity” but 
that this would deteriorate 
in the medium term. 

It said: “The gradual 
expansion of Siemens' busi- 
ness activities into the 
emerging markets to pursue 
growth will lead them into 
areas of fierce international 
competition with rising pres- 
sure on overall margins.” 

It said the company's 
efforts to raise productivity 
and cut costs “so far have 
proved insufficient” to com- 
pensate for lower prices of 
many of its products in 
emerging and industrialised 
countries. 


Mr Andrew Griffin, ana- 
lyst at UBS in London, said: 
“This decision will not have 
a great impact on Siemens. 
The company is creeping 
higher but it is a weaker 
restructuring story than 
other companies in Europe.” 

The downgrade came as 
Siemens yesterday 
announced a new contract to 
build a steam power plant in 
Brazil with investment 
worth $300m. 

The plant. In Volta 
Redonda in the state of Rio 
de Janeiro, is to be built for 
Companhia Siderurgica 
Nadonal, the largest steel 
producer in Latin America. 


By Ted Bardacke 
in Bangkok 

Hopes of cleaning up 
Thailand's ailing financial 
sector were dealt a blow 
when only four of the coun- 
try's suspended finance com- 
panies announced rescue 
plans by yesterday’s central 
h ank deadline. Thai finan- 
cial authorities had hoped 
for an infusion of foreign 
cash to help the sector. 

CMIC Finance and Securi- 
ties said New Straits Times 
Press of Malaysia had 
offered to buy more than 51 
per cent of the company, 
pending a relaxation of laws 


which limit foreign holdings 
of finance companies to 25 
per cent. 

Company executives said 
CMIC. which has a strategic 
alliance with Merrill Lynch, 
would have to raise its regis- 
tered capita] by at least 
Bt500m ($17m). 

CL Sahaviriya Finance & 
Securities said it would sell 
half its equity to undisclosed 
foreign partners after French 
investment bank Credit 
Lyonnais sold its 25 per cent 
stake. The company will 
double its registered capital 
to Btl5bn, executives said. 

Thai Financial Trust said 
Repco Holdings of Malaysia 


and Asia Securities of 
Taiwan had each offered to 
buy 25 per cent of the com- 
pany. Thai Financial is pro- 
posing to raise its registered 
capita] by almost Btibn to 
Btl.5bn through the deal. 

Country Finance & Securi- 
ties said it would be taken 
over by Laem Thong Bank, a 
small Thai commercial bank, 
which would take a 51 per 
cent stake and bring in a 
group of foreign investors. 

Two big companies on the 
central bank’s suspended 
list. Finance One and Gen- 
eral Finance & Securities, 
failed to make announce- 
ments. 


Fifa seeks 
meeting 
on World 
Cup row 

By Frederick Studemann 

in Berlin and 

Jimmy Bums in London 

Fifa. foot Ii nil's world 
governing bodv. i* s.-,-kin K a 

? eetm K »iih Kirch, the 
uerman media group, and 

hfI!f‘ 1SU tho Sw »^«riand- 

^ arkwin K compam . 
m an effort to defuse a row 

which™- lh V WQ com P*nieiS 
Which ts threatening the 
toture or one or the 

T\ sports deals. 

°r saj ?' Saliim * under- 
stood to be increasinuK 
worried that the dispute 
may split the partnership 
between the two companies 
which jointly won the 
SKr2.8bn t$1.93bn> contract 
for the TV rights or the 2002 
and 2006 World Cups. 

The dispute arose when it 
emerged that Kirch had 
appointed Prisma, a Swiss 
company set up by former 
executives of ISL. to market 
the TV rights for the 2002 
and 2006 tournaments. The 
German group has also 
taken a 25 per cent stake in 
Prisma. 

ISL last month lost a legal 
battle against the executives 
who left the company for 
Prisma, after claiming they 
had "breached non-com- 
pole" clauses in their con- 
tracts by setting up a rival 
marketing company. 

Kirch's appointment of 
Prisma has been challenged 
by ISL. which claims the 
involvement of a third parly 
in marketing the rights 
would need its agreement 
and tbat or Fife. 

Fifa this week warned 
Prisma it was not entitled to 
consider it party to the deal. 

It emerged yesterday tbat 
relations between Kirch and 
ISL have been strained by 
disagreement over details of 
a meeting with Fife in May- 
over ihe TV rights. 

Mr Dieter Hahn. Kirch 
managing director, yester- 
day dented the appointment 
of Prisma was in breach of 
contract. "It was agreed that 
every partner was free to 
chose who would carry out 
their duties for them.” be 
said. 
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The Financial Times invites you on a 1 5-day tour exploring some of the exotic islands in 
the Indian Ocean and watching game in the Masai Mara. This exclusive holiday, arranged 
for the FT by African Safari Club, includes: 

A three-day safari amongst the game, staying on the vast plains of the Masai Mara 
and nine-days aboard the luxury cruise ship the MS Royal Star, 
stopping at the paradise islands of the Seychelles, the 
plantations and white sands of Madagascar, the waterfalls and coral reefs of 

the Comores and the ancient ruins of Zanzibar. ! 

To receive a detailed itinerary and brochure about this trip, simply call Richard Thomson i 
on +44 171 873 3670 or complete the coupon below. i 
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BRIEF ITINERARY 

Depart from Heathrow, via Basle to Mombasa Day 8 

Day at leisure in Mombasa Day 9 

Fly to Masai Mara, half day game drive Day 10 

Masai Mara, full day game drive Day 11 

Masai Mara, half day game drive, return to Dayi2 

Mombasa Day 13 

Ry to Seychelles and embark MS Royal Star Day 1 4 

Tour island of Mahe, sail to Praalin and La Dingue Day 1 5 


Tour Praslin, sail to Madagascar 

Leisure and lectures ai sea 

Leisure and lectures at sea 

Tour ‘perfumed island' of Nosy Be, Madagascar 

Tqur Mayotte, Comores 

Leisure and lectures al sea 

Tour Zanzibar. Tanzania, sail to Mombasa 

Depart Mombasa to Heathrow via Basle 


All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

1 Contact; James Allan 



Cost per person ranges from E2.500 to £5,100 depending on cabin accomodation aboard the MS Royal Star. 

Price includes: Full board, all transfers and airport taxes. 3-day Mara Simba Safari, insurance, all excursions detailed in the itinerary. 
Please note that compfimentary fflghts from Manchester to Heathrow are available on request. 

Price excludes: Visas (where applicable) and Hems ol a personal nature. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 


No FT, no comment 


Indian Ocean Cruise and Masai Mara Safari 

To: Richard Thomson, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London, SE1 9HL Fax: +44 171 873 4381 
Please send me full details and booking form to the following address: 

Name: Signature: 


Postcode: -Telephone:. 


Addresses supplied by readers In response to thus promotion will be held by the FT. If you do not wish to receive any 
mailings please tick the box 0 1 
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France cancels sale 
of Thomson-CSF 


By David Buchan in London 


France's Socialist government 
yesterday cancelled the priva- 
tisation of Thomson-CSF and 
said it would find another way 
of integrating the electronics 
company into the European 
defence sector while keeping it 
under state control. 

The move had been clearly 
signalled by Mr Lionel Jospin, 
the prime minister, but will 
still c ome as a blow to the two 
rival French bidders for Thom- 
son - the Alcatel telecommu- 
nications and engineering 
group and the Lagard&re con- 
glomerate - and to others in 
the European armaments 
industry. 

The previous rightwing 
Juppg government, which 
launched the privatisation last 
year, had last April barred 
Genera] Electric Company of 
Britain from making a solo bid 
fbr Thomson-CSF, but encour- 
aged the UK group to team up 
with French bidders. 

Last night’s statement from 


the prime minister's office said 
the government had decided to 
end the privatisation proce- 
dure because it "did not pre- 
serve the Interests of the state, 
the company or its employ- 
ees’*. 

It said that “in the coining 
weeks" it would come up with 
“an industrial solution" to 
make Thomson-CSF part of "a 
French professional and 
defence electronics grouping" 
with "a decisive public share- 
holding". 

Mr Jospin, flatly against pri- 
vatisation during the election 
campaign, had recently 
appeared to waver on the 
issue, indicating a readiness to 
pursue the partial privatisa- 
tion of France Telecom 
planned by the Juppg regime. 

Earlier comments by Mr Jos- 
pin that, while refusing to sur- 
render control of state-owned 
defence companies, he would 
allow "adaptations” in these 
companies had kept hopes 
alive in Lagard&re and Alcatel 
that they might be able to take 


a share of Thomson-CSF. But 
the state could hardly reduce 
its 58 per cent share in 
Thomson-CSF much if it 
intends to keep a "decisive" 
control. 

The impasse over 
Thomson-CSF, Europe’s larg- 
est defence electronics group, 
has effectively blocked the 
wider restructuring of the 
European arms industry, itself 
lagging far behind rapid 
rationalisation and mergers in 
the US. The formal cancella- 
tion of its sale may now 
threaten some of the alliances 
formed around the planned 
privatisation. 

British Aerospace and 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace had 
forged closer alliances with 
Lagardere in order to form a 
consortium bid for Thom- 
son-CSF. GEC had said it 
would enter negotiations with 
whichever company bought 
control of Thomson-CSF. 
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Chrysler’s income halved 
by strike and competition 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 


The strike at a Detroit engine 
plant that shut down a num- 
ber of Chrysler’s assembly 
lines this spring cost the com- 
pany $730 m before tax. it 
emerged yesterday. 

The effects of the dispute, 
along with fiercer competition 
in the US automobile market, 
led the country's third biggest 
car and light truck manufac- 
turer to report a 53 per cent 
drop in net income for the sec- 
ond quarter to $4S3m. or 70 
cents a share - broadly in line 
with analysts' expectations. 

The dent to Chrysler’s earn- 
ings will be echoed next 
Wednesday by General Motors, 
which has already said that 
strikes have cost it $490m this 
year. 

Only Ford, which is finally 
reaping the benefits of a cost- 
cutting programme and the 
launch of a range of more prof- 


itable models, is expected to 
record a rise in earnings com- 
pared with the same period 
last year. 

In Chrysler’s case, the earn- 
ings decline camp on a $1.4bn 
fell in revenue to ?15.3bn. 

Even without the strike and 
other one-off i ss ues, earning s 
for the period would have been 
down 12 per cent, reflecting 
the recent slowdown that has 
hit new vehicle sales in the US 
after a strong start to 1997. 

This has contributed to 
greater competition on price, 
eating into margins. Chrysler’s 
overall after-tax profit margin 
in the period was 3.4 per cent, 
down from 6.5 per cent the 
year before. 

The company said the incen- 
tives it had used to attract cus- 
tomers cost an average of $980 
a vehicle in the latest quarter, 
up from $705 in the first three 
months and $625 the previous 
year. 

The huge popularity of the 


company's Jeeps has come 
under attack recently from a 
new wave of competition in 
the sport utility market, put- 
ting the profitability of its 
vehicles under more pressure. 

"The market has.. .become 
significantly more competitive 
than we expected earlier in the 
year." said Mr Bob Eaton, 
chairman of Chrysler. He 
added it had taken steps to 
reinforce its profitability by 
putting a temporary freeze on 
hiring, cutting overtime and 
travel, and delaying some capi- 
tal spending. 

The decline in Mining s per 
share from the previous year 
was limited in part by the com- 
pany's heavy share repurchase 
programme, which has 
reduced the number of shares 
outstanding by 9 per cent from 
last year. The company spent 
another $4l0m on its own 
stock in the second quarter, 
adding to the $587m it spent in 
tiie first three months. 


Christie's, the fine art 
auctioneers, has almost cer- 
tainly overtaken Sotheby's to 
become the world's largest 
auction house after a buoyant 
first half that saw the auction 
sales rise 23 per cent in dollar 
terms <15 per cent in sterling) 
to $908m (£557m). 

The rise in sales to the high- 
est level since the art market 
peak in 1990 was largely dm* 
to the recovery in demand for 
top quality Impressionist and 
Modern pictures. Sales in this 
sector were 68 per cent higher 
at $285 m, with a contribution 
of $92£m coming from the col- 
lection of John and Frances 
Loeb at a New York sale in 
May. This auction provided 
the top lot of the six months, 
$23. lm paid for a portrait by 
Cdzanne of his wife. 

Christie’s appeared set last 
year to overtake Sotheby's 
when its auction sales rose by 
a fifth to £l.lbn <$1.85bn) 
while those of Sotheby’s 
I declined 4 per cent to Sl.Bbn. 
Other sectors to improve for 
Christie’s in the first half 
were Asian art, up 37 per cent 
! at S63.8m; 19th century pic- 
tures, 26 per cent higher at 
$473m; and contemporary art, 
a 14 per cent gain at $55 m. In 
all, 75 works of art sold for 
more than $lm eac h against 
59 in the first half of 1996. 

New York has confirmed its 
position as the leading centre 
for art sales, accounting for 
$520-5m of Christie's turnover. 
Activity In London was 
slightly lower, although Chris- 
tie’s South Kensington, which 
deals in medium priced 
antiques, increased sales by 14 
per cent to $63JJ7m. London’s 
status was boosted subse- 
quently by sales in St James’s 
in the first 10 days of July. 
They brought in $54.08m with 
two chairs and two sofas made 
by Chippendale to designs by 
Adam se lling for 35.5m. 

The highlight of the second 
half for Christie’s will be the 
sale of the Ganz collection of 
20th century art, the greatest 
collection of paintings in this 
sector to be offered at auction, 
in New York in November. It 
is expected to bring in more 
than $125m. 
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Europe today 


A mixture of sun and cloud ts 
expected for most of north-western 
Europe. 

The Benelux and north-eastern 
France may have local showers or 
thunder showers. 

The UK will have some sunny 
periods, but Ireland and Scotland 
wiH be showery. 

Southern France and Spain will have 
sunshine. Most of Italy will be sunny, 
but the north will have some clouds. 
The Alps will be showery. The 
interior of the Balkans will have rain 
and thunder showers. The coast will 
be sunny. 

Ukraine and southern Russia will 
have rain and thunder showers. 
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Five-day forecast 

The UK will have showers or rain on 

Sunday, but most of north-western 

Europe will stay dry. 

North-western Europe wfB become 
unsettled In the first few days of next 

Trmnlf 

irwwiu 

Northern Spain and France wlfl have 
ran. This will spread to the Benelux, 
Germany and the Alps later. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 
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Situation at 12 GMT. Temperatures ma&num torday. Forecasts by Mateo Consutt erf the Neitwlands 
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All those telephone lines and still 
no communication! The most 
disturbing aspect of MCTs profits 
warning is that it took its partner, 
British Telecommunications, com- 
pletely by surprise. The two, after 
all, have seats on each other’s 
boards and are - regulators willing 
- only months away from a $ 20 tm 
merger. 

Despite this blow, BT is unlikely 
to pull out of that merger. Gaining 
access to the US market through 
MCI is supposed to be a vital part of 
its global strategy and the two 
companies’ international product 
lines are link ed through the Con- 
cert joint venture. Abandoning MCI 
would also dub BT sbort-termlst, 

| reducing its attraction to other 
| telecoms partners. 

There is a dear case, however, for 
renegotiating the merge- terms to 
| take account of the drop in MCTs 
value. Ext ra spending to break into 
the US local telephone market, 
coupled with problems in its core 
| long-distance business, will cost 
MCI an unforeseen $L8bn over tire 
nrart two years. That translates frrfo 
earnings downgrades of 30 per cent 
far this year and 45 per cent for 
1998. Admittedly, BT’s value has 
also fallen thanks to increased pen- 
sion costs following the Budget But 
the effect on framing * Is less than 6 
per cent 

MCTs management Is bound to 
argue that its redoubled efforts in 
local telephony will give it a lead 
over long-distance rivals AT&T and 
Sprint and make it a stronger com- 
pany in the end. Privately, it may 
even admit to BT that its estimated 
losses have been mflatad to scare 
the regulators into action against 
foot-dragging by the Baby Bells. 
But none of this should sway BTs 
management, which has a duty to 
minimis e dilution for its sharehold- 
ers. After yesterday’s share price 
fells - 15 per cent for MCI, 8 per 
cent for BT - MCTs price is nearly 
15 per cent below that assumed in 
the merger. And that can no longer 
plausibly be blamed cm regulatory 
risk. BT should insist on shaving 
the terms by at least 15 per cent 

That should somewhat placate BT 
investors but it still gives them 
plenty to mull over. For a start, 
MCTs managemen t judgment looks 
questionable. It has completely mis- 
judged the costs of breaking into a 
new market, while AT&Ts warning 
in March about the difficulties it 
was experiencing in local telephony 
seems to have passed it by. Another 
serious issue is the damaged credi- 
bility of BT’s management, which 
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round is not likely to be the last. If 
the American Airlines alliance goes 
through, further blood-letting is 
inevitable. This would be a great 
deal easier if the unions could he 

beaten into quiescence. 

The snag is that such a clear-cut 
outcome looks far less likely than a 
fudge. If anything, indeed. BA's 
rhetoric is softening. Of course, in 
the end the airline may well be able 
to claim its £42m savings, together 
with the contracting-out of catering. 
But the union will not only, pre- 
sumably. live to fight another day 
but it will hare demonstrated that 
it does have real support and can 
infli ct serious damage. It will, in 
short, have strengthened its negoti- 
ating hand in the inevitable battles 
to come. 


seems to have been unaware of its 
partner’s problems. The biggest 
question of all is whether the two 
teams wiH be able to work together 
effectively after this shock. Cross- 
border mergers always involve a 
degree of culture clash. But usually 
the oompanies have at least merged 
before it starts. 


Food retailers 


British Airways 

At first sight, British Airways’ 
industrial relations tensions look a 
mystery. Take this week’s cabin 
crew strike. BA wants efficiency 
gains saving £42m ($7lm) a year; 
the union agrees changes worth 
this much are needed. So why do 
we have thia costly melodrama? 

Expensive it certainly is. The 
union’s claim that the dispute has 
so far cost BA £200m looks over- 
blown. But suppose BA is losing 
half its £24m daily revenues; even if 
the airline is saving some costs, a 
day’s strike probably hits pretax 
profits. by £Ukn. To this should be 
added the additional loss of passen- 
gers switching future bookings - 
last year’s tiirMtwwH pilot strike 
cost £15m this way. Then there is 
the cost of the airline’s pre-emptive 
measures, not to mention a likely 
marketing campaign to persuade 
customers back once the battle is 
over. AH told, three days' strike has 
probably cost something like £50m- 
£60m before tax - getting on for 10 
per cent of annual profits. 

From one perspective, this is 
clearly a price worth paying. BA’s 
business improvement programme 
will, it is claimed, add Elbn of 
value. If this requires BA to spend 
some money withstanding a strike, 
many investors will think, so be it 
Furthermore, this cost-cutting 


panicky fond managers seeking 
refuge from strong sterling have 
been piling into the food retailers. 
The sector's largely domestic focus 
has helped it outperform the mar- 
ket by 10 per cent since the Budget. 
Mostly this reflects investors’ defen- 
sive mood. But the sector is also 
seen ns being a relative winner 
from Budget tax changes, while a 
good trading statement from 
J Sainsbury has buoyed spirits 
further. 

With the sterling effect still not 
fully in the market, the default case 
for buying food retailers remains 
attractive. But are there other rea- 
sons for being positive? Certainly, a 
welcome air of stability has 
returned. TTie big four - Tesco. 
J Sainsbury, Asda and Safeway - 
appear to have discovered how to 
live together profitably: by grabbing 
margin from the sector’s minnows. 
All four are increasing like-for-like 
sales, and with only 44 per cent 
market share' between them further 
gatng are achievable. Grass margins 
are also steady, with the increased 
portion of high value, non-food 
items offeettmg higher costs from ; 
improving service. 

Given the sector's accident-prone 
past, investors would do well not to ; 
get over-excited. Much of the 
roughly 12 per cent discount to the 
market has been wiped away aver 
the past week. Still, without an out- 
break of price-cutting recidivism, 
the sector's relative appeal should 
provide the rerating with further 
momentum. But longer term price 
recovery will require evidence that 
the more stable industry and eco- 
nomic backdrop is translating into 
more robust earnings growth. 
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ID - 13 July, 1997 
Manchester Velodrome 

Stuart Street, Manchester Mil 4DQ 


Come face to face with che latest in Indian 
industry ec cha 74808 in tntfia Show - in Man- 
chester. Celebrating 50 y*a ra of Indian In- 
dependence, che first C1I exhibition in UK wffl 
c£spfay Indian products of international stand- 
ards at globaBy competitive prices. 


Product 


• Automobiles & Auto Components • BuBding 
Material S Sanitaryware • Consumer 0 trebles 

• Ceramics • Energy £ Power Equipment • Dies 
& Moulds - Footwear 5 Leather Products 

• Furnishings » H andicre f ts • Hotel Supplies 

• Software £ Information Servicea * Iron S Steel 
» Light Engineering Products • Offtoe Equip- 
ment • Pharmaceuticals • Processed Foods 

• Textiles • Tourism & Tourism related events 
- Toys £ Article* (This Dae is Hiuscrativaj 


Concurrent with the Show? 

• Delegations - CEOs. SMEs. Mining 

• Seminar . Cultural Events • Food 
Festival • Fashion Show 

Fair Timings 

10-11 July : io am to Q pm 

12 July : Id am to 5 pm 

13 July : iQ am t0 4 pm 

For mere, details contact Mr. Virendi* Quota 
eonfadaraHon of bwSan industry. Cfa James QreavM 

• Co- 8rB2enn03B Bretennoae Sheet. 

Manchester M60 2JA. Tel: 0044 161 834 0991 
Fax: 0044 16t 832 0753. 


Organised by: 
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In a jam 

‘This year will probably go down 
in the annals of soft red fruit 
history as a wash-out. ' 

— Page XIX — 



A mind unmade-up 

'Maybe it’s time to selL But without 
Body Shop what am l worth? I really 
need to go into therapy about this. ’ 

— Page III 


Kangaroo land 

The sailors found the shoreline 
ronge with large, curious kangaroos. ’ 

four-page focus on Australia 

Pages XV-XVUI — - , 


Voyage into the void 

For two years, eminent novelist Alan Gamer lay paralysed by despair. Then he embarked on a quest to find the roots of his condition 


1 am Illiterate: musi- 
cally. that is; yet 
music has always 
been a necessity. 1 lis- 
ten. It Is never a back- 
ground, and I could net work 
if any were being played. 
And, though I have no 
favourite, I tend to listen to 
the same piece over.a long 
time, until something else 
takes its place. 

X had just finished writing 
an educational film, Images, 

and fVu> rrmcif that coin- 
cided with that time was 
Benjamin Britten's Serenade 
for Tenor and Horn. The' 
combination, of horn with 
the timbre of Peter Pears' 
voice was seductively. lovely.. 
It was tim latemorning of 
April 16 1980, and Iwas lis- 
tening to that record. 

In midphrase, everything 
changed. The homand the. 
voice were a threat, seduc- 
tive still, but seducing me 
with death. 1 had to switch 
off quickly and get out of the 
room. 

The nest thing I remember 
Is that I was standing in the 
sunlit kitchen, looking over 
a green valley with brook 
and trees; and the light was 
going out I could see, but as 
if through a dark filter. And 
my solar plexus was numb. 

Some contraption, a piece 
of mechanical junk left by 
one of the children, told me 
to pick it up. It was cylindri- 
cal and spiky, and had a 
qmall crank handle I turned 
the handle^ It was the feuts erf 
a cheap musical box, and it' 
tinkled its few notes oyer 
and over again, and I could 
not stop. With each turn, the 
light dimmed and the feeling 
in my solar plexus spread 
through my body. When it 
reached my head, I began to - 
cry with terror at the blank- 
ness of me. and the blank- ' 
ness of the world. 

A scene from Blseosteio's 
Alexander Nevsky swamped 
my brain: the dxeadM pas- 
sage in which Nevsky dupes 
the Teutonic Knig hts qq to 
the frozen lake, and the ice 
breaks, and their faceless 
armour takes them under. 
The cloaks float on the 
water before being: pulled 
down, and the . hands dutch 
at the ice' floes, which flip 
over and seal.in the knights. 

All that helplessness, cold 
and horror comprised me. I 
was alone In the amt - 
throughout the afternoon I 
turned the tinkle tmJde tin-. - 
kle of the broken toy, which 
became the sound, of the ice. 
My body was as heavy as the 
armour and the waterlogged 
rffwks as I aHd beneath the 
ice. 

When the family, ggmp - - 
home, I was lying on' the 
kitchen settle. In. a foetal 
position, without moving or '* 
speaking, until I went to bed' 
at midnight. Sleep was 
unconsciousness without 
rest until the morning, when 
I bad to face what I now 
dreaded: the camera and the . 
crew, and speaktng:into an 
unblinking lens to comnmni- 7 
cate with millions' of people . 
on the other- side of -it; to : 
generate emotional energy 
from my dead heart. 

I was incapable of emn- . 
tkm. I had no worth. T poi- 
soned the planet I noticed, - 
but did not wonder at how 
the finished film showed 
none of this. . . 

The following year. Images 
won First Prize at thd Chi- 
cago International F3m Fes- 
tival; but by that time I had 
spent 12 months at 12 hows 
each day on the settle, my 
lace to the wall, waiting only 
for the 12 hours in bed. My - 
small children . would, 
instinctively, stroke the back 



though unpleasant, part of a 
creative process. 

There were tough periods 
during the first six years, 
but not the bottomless pit. 
They lasted hours, days, but 
not often weeks. The impor- 
tance lay, as I faced the wall 
from the settle, in knowing 
that a) this would pass; b) 
there was nothing I could do, 
so I should go with its pur- 
pose; c) it would also, having 
passed, return; d) it would 



of my. neck, not speaking. 
Their sticking, was the only 

thtng » that i TtmpTiPri mn 

The doctor diagnosed 
“endogenous depression'*, 
depression without external 
7 caus^ and prescribed, pro- 
gressively-, the phaimaco- 
: poeia of .antidepressants. 
None of them, worked. For 
twoyearel Jay either in the 
. kitchen or fn bed.. My only 
feeling" was of .a. wretched 
superfluity. I was the- grape 
skin after foe harvest; and 
even that ' gave me the 
weight of reality I did not 

fed.'-.. 

*Phgn l mwp y nh yrring , almost, 
two-years to foe day, Z woke 
to fin& that I had come back. 
'R ' was' -Instant Nothing was 
wrong. What had all the fuss 
teen about? 

: . .Nofc long after, Z had a let- 
ter ftfpT g Dr Kay Redfleld 
Jamison, Associate Professor 


at the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute Center for the 
Health Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of California, to ask 
whether I was willing to 
take part in a survey of 
mood disorders and patterns 
of creativity in “eminent” 
British writers and artists. 
The prolific intensity of Dr 
Jamison's c.v. suggested that 
the doctor knew from per- 
sonal experience mare than 
she was saying: 

The subsequent analysis of 
the data revealed that 88 per 
cent of writers and at artists 
had teen treated for a mood 
disorder, 1 of whom 76 per 
cent had;'had antidepres- 
sants or lithium prescribed, 
or had been hospitalised. For 
poets, the'figure was 50 per 
cent on: lithium; 63 per cent 
: af. playwrights had been 
treated ' for depression, and 
more than half through psy- 


chotherapy. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the survey, including 
all novelists and poets, 
reported periods of high pro- 
ductivity, lasting usually 
between two and four weeks. 

The prevalence rates for 
manic-depressive and depres- 
sive illness in the general 
population were 1 per cent 
arid S per cent respectively. 
At least 1 was not alone. 
And, with greater under- 
standing, I could see that the 
whole of my life had had a 
pre-echamg pattern, at a low 
level, erf mania and inertia. 
But why had this pattern 
become, without an apparent 
trigger, a full-blown state of 
near-catatonia and wretched- 
ness, in the form of cold self- 
loathing for me, and despera- 
tion for my fomily? 1 was 
soon to find out. 

Fourteen months after 
returning to "normality", yet 


without any ideas that had 
enabled me to work, I was 
hit as unexpectedly by the 
most demanding task of my 
life: the writing of my novel 
Strandloper. This occupied 
me, at full stretch, for 
almost 12 years. I was firing 
on all cylinders, including 
many I did not know I had. 
The stress, though different 
was no further from the 
unendurable, either for me 
oar for the family, than the 
two-year dark. But it was 
exciting and it was positive. 
And that gave me a clue. I 
bad bad to be totally inca- 
pacitated, in order to boild 
the energy, to fill the reser- 
voir, that would be needed. 
The analogy with an 
enforced hibernation fitted. 
If I could live with this self- 
loathing. and see it as a sig- 
nal to let the waters rise, it 
could remain a necessary. 


In 1989, after six years of 
working and living on this 
unstable raft, 1 sensed the 
ice floes tinkle again, in the 
distance. I took myself off to 
the doctor once more and he 
asked about the rhythms of 
my work patterns, checked 
the encyclopaedia of my 
medical notes and said: 
“There has been a mis , 
diagnosis. You are clearly 
manic-depressive.*’ 

I then undertook the via 
dolorosa of arriving at the 
correct level of lithium car 
bonate for my body, the only 
drug to control manic- 
depression. 

From here I must be care- 
ful to differentiate between 
the personal and the general, 
because manic-depression is 
only a simple label for a 
complex and varied condi- 
tion. My only qualification 
for writing Is that I have 
found ways to five a profit- 
able life with a most danger- 
ous and, so far, incurable 
condition, and I have read 
the literature. 

Dr Jamison found that 
there was a tendency far cre- 
ative minds to refuse to con- 
tinue with lithium. The free- 
dom from the "lows" did not 
compensate for the loss of 
the “highs". So it was with 
me. There was no stress, no 
grief, no animation, no 
laughter, no thought, no 
ideas. I was socially safe and 
could be taken anywhere. I 
stopped work. I had no Inter- 
ests. I thought, “If this is 
normality, give me back my 
madness.” After three 
months, I refused to con- 
tinue with the lithium. 

However, I started work 
again, and research for my 
novel involved me in anthro- 
pology: embracing the phi- 
losophy of the highly sophis- 
ticated so-called primitive 
society of the Australian 
Aborigine. They believe that 
thp ra/rmre; is built of nine 
temporal dimensions, all 
simultaneously present. 
Four years into this disci- 
pline, I became consciously 
aware that I had had no 
manic-depressive episodes. 

At one level, I still go 
through the cycle every 24 
hours, but that level is low. 
Every morning, I go through 
a depression. It is slight, and 
normally lasts minutes. But 
it can threaten worse, so I 
always check, with a mea- 
sure of my own devising. 

I am amazed that one of 
the stone flags of the kitchen 
floor has the fossil footprints 
of a CTnaii dinosaur on Its 
surface. When I feel myself 
entering the blackness, I 
look at the footprints. If my 
reaction is stfll of awe ("How 
terrific to have this frozen 
moment of 200 million years 
ago still active!") then I 
know that the blackness is a 
railway bridge flicker, not a 
tunnel 

If the reaction is a pan- 
icky: "How can you bear not 
to be able to move for 200 
minion years?” 1 take that as 
a warning, and apply one of 
the “primitive" mental exer- 
cises concerned with the 
handling of time. 1 sids-step, 
as it were, the blackness. 

I am not complacent. 
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Joe Rogaly 

School for idealists 

"What is doubtful is whether 
there are enough saints to act as 
buddies or mentors. ’ 



True Fiction 

The evil shrub 

'My doctor says I have floral 
paranoia. I can't sleep for fear of 
shrub-strangling nightmares. ’ 

Page XXIV 
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Manic-depression is not 
always a cyclical or wave- 
like phenomenon. To hit 
“low" when “high" can be 
fetal The greatest threat is 
of suicide. Between a quarter 
and a half of sufferers are 
going to kill themselves, if 
something is not done. 

The condition is genetic. 
In my case. Its pattern is 
dear, through my maternal 
line, for ISO observable 
years, though never diag- 
nosed until now. Usually, we 
have been “under the doctor 
with nerves”. 

Manic- depression can 
ambush. Most sufferers take 
precautions. Winston Chur- 
chill, for Instance, always 
stood as far away as passible 
from the edge of a railway 
platform. I try never to be 
out of instant reach of a 
sympathetic mind. There is 

‘Freedom 
from the lows 
did not 
compensate 
for loss of the 
highs ... I 
refiised to 
take the drug’ 

something of a joke here. Z 
am by nature a loner. 1 find 
my own company stimulat- 
ing. Z abhor cities, crowds 
and social events. 1 seek the 
isolation of woods and hills. 
Yet I try, when indoors espe- 
cially, never to be out of 
reach of the safety that one 
human being, who need not 
be in the same room, 
secures. 

It is hard for the family to 
stand by helplessly and 
watch the pain inflicted by 
depression. But there Is a 
worse helplessness for the 
family, and that, strangely, 
is the “high”, not the “low”, 
since the sufferer is so ener- 
getic. so persuasive and per- 
suaded. that there is no 
appealing to reason. 


Contrariwise, if there is 
reason and it can be 
appealed to. then everyone 
may share in the excitement, 
because the “high" could 
have produced something 
new, and good. 

It is all a matter of bal- 
ance. The fortunate man- 
ic-depressive invents a 
device that benefits human- 
ity, discovers a cure (per- 
haps, one day, for manic-de- 
pression. should that be 
desirable), or creates a work 
of art The unfortunate man- 
ic-depressive “sees” as does 
the fortunate; but it is not a 
true connection, and there is 
not available, in the degree 
of insanity, the logic to think 
out the absurdity. The con- 
nection then is more likely 
to be: “1 shall buy 200 lawn- 
mowers and solve the prob- 
lem of global warming." 

The differences are so 
slight If you alone can see 
the “truth", you need good 
friends who understand that 
you have “knowledge that is 
sad to have to know". 1 am 
only a writer, a maker of 
dreams. You can dismiss me 
and no harm is done. If I 
were your lawyer, or your 
bank manager, it would have 
been imprudent of me to 
write this. 

Kay Jamison, however, 
now Professor of Psychiatry 
at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
having established her posi- 
tion as world authority on 
manic-depression, wrote An 
Unquiet Mind: a Memoir of 
Moods and Madness (Pica- 
dor, 1996), an uncompromis- 
ing account of her awn expe- 
rience of relentless 
manic-depression. It is the 
bravest and the most hope- 
ful. document that I have 
ever read. 

It made me, after 16 years, 
dare to put on that record of 
Serenade for Tenor and 
Horn, and to listen. 

■ The Voice That Thunders, 
a collection of essays and lec- 
tures by Alan Gamer, is pub- 
lished this month by The 
Harvill Press. (£8.99 paper- 
back. 244 pages). 


IS YOUR COMPANY 
DOWNSIZING? 

The effect on the individual can mean 
the end of a current career ... 
redundancy. 

As a caring employer there Is now more you can 
do for the coleagues you have to let go. 

Bounceback Is an entirely new magazine aimed 
at supporting and enhancing your companies 
redundancy programme whilst providing positive 
help, advice and guidance that complements and 
prolongs your own support 

Bounceback will respond to three 
main reader needs. 

MV can afford to retire iflamcarefur 

m “I need a new Job m 

MV am going to set up my own business 

It will deliver a single source list of useful 
leads and contacts and a range of options 
and choice as well as positive and 
supportive articles. For only £12 for the first 
4 issues a small investment in someone’s 
future. 

To maintain confidentiality we will send 
copies to your H.R. Department for 
forwarding to ex-colleagues. 

To place your order just phone the 
Bounceback Confidential 


HOTLINE 

01455 

852244 

NOW! 
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PERSPECTIVES 


T o the consternation 
of Use worlds cli- 
mate forecasters, 
the strange phenom- 
enon Of El Niao Is back. A 
hn« mass of warm water 
has buDt up off the coast of 
Peru and Ecuador over the 
past two months, signalling 
another episode in the peri- 
odic - but unpredictable - 
series of disruptions to the 
normal circulation of the 
tropical Pacific Ocean. 

It is less than three years 
since El Nifio * the name 
given to the current of warm 
water - last appeared. It 
lasted with little interrup- 
tion from ifl9i to 1394 - an 
unprecedentedly long period. 
In previous decades, El Nifio 
has typically lasted for a 
year or two and recurred 
every four to seven years. So 
far climatologists have had 
little success in predicting 
its ebb and flow. 

El Nifio has its greatest 
effec t on countries bordering 
the Pacific, although many 
parts of the world are likely 
to feel its impact over the 
coming year. 

The western coastline of 


The Nature of Things 

When hurricanes hardly ever 

El Nino has reappeared in the Pacific. But not all its effects are negative, says Clive Cookson 



the Americas win be excep- 
tionally wet, with a risk of 
flooding from California to 
Chi l e . On the other side of 
the Pacific. Australia Is 
threatened by severe 
drought 

Archaeological evidence 
from Peru suggests that El 
Nifio has been occurring 
since about 3.000BC. The 
Spanish name, meaning “the 

boy" or more specifically the 
baby Jesus, was ori gin ally 
given by local fishermen 
who often noticed the first 
appearance of warm water 
around Christmas. 

The ultimate cause of the 
phenomenon is a mystery. El 
Nifio is part of a complex 
interaction between ocean 
and atmospheric circulation 
in the tropical Pacific, 
known as the Southern 


Oscillation, hi the ocean, the 
overall effect is something 
like water sloshing up and 
down a bath that is hot on 
top and cold underneath, 
says Mike Davey. an El Nifio 
specialist at the UK Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

One frmw/viiflte cause of El 
Nifio is a reversal of the pre- 
vailing trade winds that nor- 
mally blow from east to west 
across the Pacific, just south 
of the Equator. When El 
Nifio is absent, the winds 
pile up warn surface water 
In the region of Indonesia 
and Australasia, while cold 
water wells up from deeper 
levels off south America. As 
a result, the sea surface is 
normally about 8°C cooler 
(and half a metre lower) in 
Ecuador than in Indonesia. 

The cold water Is laden 
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water on the other side of 
the ocean drenches Indon- 
esia in plentiful rainfall. 

When El Nifio occurs, the 
trade winds slacken or even 
reverse direction. As a 


with nntrients from the 
ocean depths and it supports 
rich fisheries. But it gives 
the South American coast a 
generally dry climate, while 
rising air over the warmer 


result, the. circulation no 
longer supports the upweB- 
ing of cold water off Peru 
and Ecuador - and the fish 
die of starvation or migrate 
south to fihflp- Ocean sur- 
face temperatures rise by 
several degrees, feeding 
moisture Into clouds, that 
soak file Peruvian coast 
Meanwhile, the changing 
wind directions reduce' rain- 
foil on the other side of the 
Pacific. There is a strong 
correlation between El Nifio 
and severe drought in Aus- 
tralia nnd Tndfwiwrin 
At the opposite extreme of 
die Southern OscHlatlon is 
La Nifla (the girl). Then the 
easterly trade winds inten- 
sify and even colder water 
wells up off the south Ameri- 
can coast The meteorologi- 
cal effects of La Nifia are 


opposite to those of El Nifio: 
flooding in eastern Australia 
and drought Is ‘Peru- But 

fhh p^iwiAinnnmi jg not SO 

common; La Nifia last 
appea r ed strongly in 198W9. 
- "El Nifio affects the global 
a tmospheri c circulation and 
Influences weather well 
away from the Pacific. Most 
but not all' of the effects are 
negative. 

One good fifing is that El 
Nifio reduces the number of 
destructive hurricanes In the 
Caribbean region, says Mark 

ggimriprg" a climatologist at 

U n ive r si t y College, London. 
This is because high-level 
westerly winds blow more 
strongly from the Pacific 
into the Atlantic, shearing 
the tops off storm clouds 
before they can develop into 
folL-ecale hurricanes. 


According to. the US 
National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration, the 
worldwide economic cost of 
the 1882-63 El Nifio - the 
moat intense on record - 
was at least $8bn <£5bn). 
Peru was hit hardest, with 
economic output cut by 12 
per cent through destructive 
flooding and the collapse of 
fish stocks. 

No one knows whether 
global wanning ~ caused by 
human activities, particu- 
larly the burning of fossil 
fuels ~ will produce more 
frequent and more Intense 
El Nifios, though some cli- 
matologists believe so oh the 
basis of computer modelling. 

However, there is defi- 
nitely a converse effect, at 
least in the short term; El 
Nifio temporarily increases 
the average global tempera- 
ture by pumping more heat 
out of the tropical Pacific. It 
would not be surprising if 
this effect, on top of a gen- 
eral wanning trend, made 
19 Q7 andjor 1998 the warmest 
years for the world as a 
whole since records began in 
the last century. 


Minding Your Own Business 


Head in the clouds, 
feet on the ground 

From its base in Milton Keynes, SuperSkyTrips plans to take on the 
world. Its founder tells Angela Bleasdale of his lofty ambitions 


F orget paragliding, 
rock-climbing or 
that ultimate in 
adrenalin rush, 
the bungee-jump. 
Those in search of a bird's 
eye view without the dare- 
devil heroics should take a 
more leisurely ride to the 
skies. Not surprisingly. Rob- 
ert Ollier suggests his com- 
pany has the answer. He is 
managing director of Super- 
SkyTrips, which operates the 
UK's first - and, he claims, 
the largest - tethered pas- 
senger balloon. 

Ollier's enthusiasm for 
ballooning began more than 
15 years ago while he was 
marshalling at an RAC car 
rally. A hot air balloon 
appeared from behind a 
hedge, enormous and Incoo- 
gruous but instantly allur- 
ing. “I rushed off to the 
library to find out more, dis- 
covered there was a balloon- 
ist living close by - and it all 
started from there. It devel- 
oped into a passion." 

The passion has developed 
into SuperSkyTrips. an 
adventurous business that 
started trading in Milton 
Keynes, Buckinghamshire 
earlier this year from a 
parkland site near the town 
centre. 

The helium-filled balloon, 
which can carry 30 passen- 
gers 650ft into the sky, has 
been designed and built by 
Per Lindstrand. crew mem- 
ber, designer and builder of 
Richard Branson's Virgin 
Challenger. 

The idea of a tethered pas- 
senger balloon Is not new - 
the first such balloon was 
hydrogen-filled and Invented 
in 1867 by Henri Giffard, a 
Frenchman, for the great 
Paris Exhibition. But hydro- 
gen was problematic because 
of its highly explosive 
nature. 

Helium-filled balloons 
have been around for quite a 
while; the Ministry of 
Defence funds the Metereo- 


logical Office balloon at Car- 
dlngton, Bedfordshire, for 
low-level weather research. 
But Ollier says helium-filled 
tethered hot-air balloons 
have been difficult to control 
in the past “What we have 
got here Is a modem, passen- 
ger-friendly version,” he 
says. 

Ollier has held a commer- 
cial ballooning licence since 
1987. He has always worked 
for himself, for many years 
in the construction industry, 
but for the past 10 years has 
piloted hot-air balloons 
across Europe carrying spon- 


‘We have 
sites in _ 
Athens, Kuala 
Lumpur and 
Madrid and 
will provide 
management 
teams' 


sored advertisements for 
companies such as British 
Airways and American Air- 
lines. 

Ollier is the only company 
member with experience in 
ballooning. Stafford Pember- 
ton, consultant on the proj- 
ect and a good friend of 
Ollier’s, comes from a mar- 
keting background. Ollier 
and his wife Fiona, the com- 
pany secretary, own 70 per 
cent of the company and are 
its only two directors. Pem- 
berton does not receive a sal- 
ary but owns the other 30 
per cent in return for his 
marketing expertise, project 
management and business 
development 

The balloon will be sited 
in Milton Keynes for six 
months through the summer 
season; Ollier bopes to open 
other UK balloon sites this 


year, including Blackpool 
before the end of the sum- 
mer season, and i ^n d or 

Milton Keynes may not 
seem the obvious site for a 
major tourist attraction but 
says OUler, it is close to the 
ML so the balloon is seen by 
many people every day. it 
has good rail links and is in 
the middle of a huge conur- 
bation. "We tried initially to 
get into major cities with a 
strong tourist base but plan- 
ning authorities were overly 
cautious. All we bad to show 
them were drawings.” 
explains Ollier. 

Milton Keynes, on the 
other hand, liked the idea 
that it would be the first 
town to have a tethered bal- 
loon ride. 

“We operate on average 
four trips a day and hope for 
65,000-70,000 customers over 
six months. Rides cost £10 
per adult, £8 for senior citi- 
zens. £6 for children, and 
last for 15 minutes - five 
minutes each for ascent and 
descent. We offer group and 
family discounts, and corpo- 
rate days. There is no age 
restriction,” says Ollier. 

The venture has required 
a significant financial out- 
lay. The Milton Keynes site 
has cost around £590,000 to 
establish - the balloon was 
the largest single cost at 
£450,000. The company 
employs 10 people, four 
part-time, most of whom 
work on site. But Ollier is 
confident of a projected 
Elm turnover in the first 
year, reaping a 20 per cent 
profit 

He has covered one-third 
Of the COStS htmgelf with the 
other two-thirds coming 
from a private investor who, 
after two years, will receive 
interest competitive with 
bank rates - "but there are 
fewer strings attached to the 
financing than would have 
been incurred through a 
bank loan”. 

Setting up the company 


has been a necessarily slow 
process, from obtaining cer- 
tification to fly from the 
Health and Safety Executive, 
to the manufacture of the 
balloon »nd finding leisure 
sites large enough to accom- 
modate it The inflated bal- 
loon stands 120ft high, is 75ft 
in diameter and has an inter- 
nal volume of 6,000 cu m_ 

It is constructed from 
heavy canvas-like fabric and 
the seams, rather than being 
sewn, are welded together. 
Ollier says it has a high 
resistance to ultraviolet 
damage because It is coated 
with Tedlar. a Du Pont prod- 
uct. The passenger platform, 
suspended beneath the bal- 
loon, is made of aircraft- 
standard stainless steeL- . 

The balloon is tethered to 
a hydraulic winch, which is 
powered by electric motors 
hidden underground. It con- 
trols the speed of ascent and 
ensures that what goes up 
does came down. 

After testing by Lind- 
strand at his factory site in 
Oswestry. Shropshire, and a 
test flight at an old subma- 
rine hangar at the Cammell 
Laird shipyard in Birken- 
head, Merseyside, SuperSky- 
Trips received a fairground 
ride certification. 

The National Association 
for Leisure Industry Certifi- 
cation, appointed by the 
HSE, carries out random 
checks on the balloon and 
StrperSkyTrips has to main- 
tain a daily log book. It is 
insured for up to £25m 
against all risks including 
passenger liability, though 
“we were seen as a low risk 
because the balloon is 
static,” says Ollier. 

There are, however, 
restrictions on its use. 
Weather is the biggest limi- 
tation, "We have on average 
20 flying days a month in the 
UK. We cant fly in electrical 
storms but the balloon is 
safe in winds up to 25 knots 
and in rain.” he says. 



Robert OWen planning mithorittes In tourist cities were overly cautious, ‘but MHon Keynes IBted the Idea* 


Countries with better 
weather should offer even 
greater prospects. Ollier 
already regards the overseas 
market as a potentially 
lucrative area for expan si on. 

“We have secured sites in 
Athens, Kuala . Lumpur and 
Madrid. They will be set up 


as Joint ventures and we win 
provide a management 
team,” says Ollier. 

The balloon and its ancil- 
lary equipment can be pack- 
aged into four shipping con- 
tainers and transported 
anywhere in the world. “And 
because of the UK's reputa- 


tion in setting ballooning 
standards and its stringent 
safety requirements, safety 
abroad is not an issue,” be 
continues. 

Establishing new sites, 
however, depends on the 
success of current sites. 
“One venture has to fond 


AMiy Aafomod 

the next. We have financing 
options in place for the next 
three balloons, though, so 
we have a bit of breathing 
space.” 

■ SuperSkyTrips Ltd. Farm- 
toood. Chelford, Cheshire, 
SKll 3AF. Tel- 01565 7235% 
Fax: 01565 723444. 
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No. 9,425 Set by CINCINNUS 

A prize of a classic Psllkan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prises of Petfkan M200 
fountain ppn« Solutions by Wednesday July 23, marked Crossword 
9,425 on ms envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One South 
work Bridge, London SE1 9HL Solution on Saturday July 26. 



Mams,. 


Adcfee 


WINNERS 9.413: R. Edwards, Bexley. Kent N. Freake. London 
N19; GJL Houston. Falkirk; Griselda Lewis. Woodbridge. Suffolk; 
J. Stobart, London SWI0. 


ACROSS 

I Winged boys from Sidcup 
( 6 ) 

4 Indian food found by cen- 
tral sea (6) 

8 Detestable cor cast out (7) 

9 One requiring treatment 
and prepared to wait (7) 

11 Bird with drink, bird with 
vessel (10) 

12 Cheese made round (4) 

13 A composer some opera- 
lover digs (5) 

14 Member of femfly of 10(g) 

16 Lacking tuition. NUT man- 

bos take anything (8) 

18 A revol uti o n ary model for 

an old story-teller (5) 

20 Orchestral overture 
accepted by dance band 

21 Odd avocations in 
(4,6) 

23 Mean, for example, about 
following a woman (7) 

24 No small company car 
ordered for a beast (7) 

25 Pleasurable anticipation of 
false heirs grabbing legacy 
initially (6) 

26 Science initially puts an 
end to arts (6) 

Solution 9,424 


□BHHfna QJ0E0IIH MU 
a h □ onn m.n 
Eanauma sniimnraBMn 
a q io a ra b b Ha 
saanBaanas ciaaBHra 
□ an n no 
aaaao sanaaon™ 

□ a a o m 
anaasaoH qqbbh 

□ a n a a 
Bass naonHcinariDHa 

□ a a a a n □ 

□□aranaa BBsasraaMa 

a bo a a b Id 

aaanna □Bmaaa_Ba 


DOWN 

1 Sound money store (5) 

2 Record turning up beneath 
sack (7) 

3 Repudiating a pig that’s 
eating out (9) 

5 Taken thus one is con- 
founded by a defmder (5) 

6 Sort of spear for catching 
fish in river (7) 

7 Lou is able to dance round 
a melon (9) 

10 Account for moaical river 
having flowed uphill (9) 

13 Insurance for vehicle going 
round the bend in ranaria 
0) 

15 One wiring excessive inter- 
est in Karl has no change 
(45) 

17 A trim laptop without soft 
wear? (7) 

i9 A dot is stupidly indiffer- 
ent to pleasure and pain (7) 

21 Information about Ameri- 
can drink (5) 

22 Jeremy presses chibs (5) 


Solution 9,413 



There is no bidding diagram 
this week, for my partner 
and I embarked on such a 
circuitous route that to dis- 
play it would squander 
untold column fanhea. 

West was partly to blame 
for. when I rebid 3NT on the 
South cards, she promptly 
led 3¥ before my partner had 
passed. 

This, naturally, was a red 
rag to a bidding bull, and he 
proceeded to launch into a 
wild variety of cue-bids just 
to prove that the auction 
was not over until he said 
so. 

N 

4 E 10 8 6 
VAJ96 
4- A 10852 

* - 

W E 

4 A58 4 742 

V Q 743 2 ¥5 

♦ Q3 ♦ J 9 74 

? 1043 4Q7652 

S 

*.QJ9 
¥ K10S 
4- K 6 
4 AKJ98 

Finally, in 6NT, the play 
promises to be as serpentine 
as the auction. 3¥ lead is 
good news, furnishing a 
stress-free four tricks, bring- 
ing your total to 1L Run the - 
lead to hand via East's 5f, 
winning with 10¥ — keeping 
Inter finesses unblocked. 


V .. 


When yon attack spades, 
West wins with her A£ cm 
the third round and exits 
with 2¥. East shows out. but 
you must be careful to win 
with K¥. which will allow a 
smooth finesse against 
West’s marked Q¥ later. - 

There is stiU no 12th trick 
for certain but as both dia- 
monds and clubs threa ten to 
produce an extra trick, the 
omens are good for a 
squeeze. West is marked 
with five hearts- and three 
spades and is therefore short 
in the minors. Consequently, 
East is long In both minors 
and may come under pres- 
sure trying to guard them 
both. 

Now is the tm«» .to unravel 
your tricks. Lead 8¥ and 
play dummy's J¥ when West 
follows small. Cash A¥ and 
K4> on which you am pitch 
two small clubs from hand. 
East, though, is likely to 
squirm, having to protect 
both +Jxx and * Qn - ieIuc-~ 
tantly. he will probably part 
with a small diamond. Now, 
return to hand with'K+, 
cash $AK and. when Q9 
does not fall, lead 84 to 
dummy. 

As expected by now; West 
produces Q+. East and 
dummy's 104 is the wonder- 
ful 12 th trick. • 

Paul Mendelson 


Howard Staunton, the great 
British 19th century player 
who gave his name to mod- 
em chess pieces, is at last to 
have a proper memorial 
instead of an unmarked 
grave in London’s Keusal 

Green Cemetery. 

The artist and chess player 
Barry Martin has created a 
black granite tombstone, 
incorporating a Staunton 
pattern knight, whim will be 
unvefled at Liam on July 28 
at Kensal Green, followed 
that evening by a £25 dinner 

at Simpson’s-in-the-Strand. 

the chess centre of Staun- 
ton’s time. FT readers who 
would like to attend can 
obtain further details from 
98 Cole Park Road. Twicken- 
ham TWl’lJA. 

Barry Martin’s next wish 
Is to create a similar memo- 
rial to Joseph Blackburne. 
the other eminent chess Vic- 
torian who was the most 
brtthant master of his time 
and charmed ordinary play, 
ers with his simultaneous 
and blindfold feats. This 
week’s puzzles show why he 
was nicknamed “the Blac k 
Death”, the winning coups 
seem to come from nowhere. 

No 1188 

Blackburne v Lipschutz 
New York 1889. As Black- 
trame sealed Us white move 
at adjournment, his oppo- 
nent claimed “my two 


X 


.xi.si- m u. 

'i -v 

*.*. mm 2 
* m ©a 

M il 

passed pawns must win". 
Next day the referee played 
the sealed move. Black 
replied, and White’s next 
turn forced resignation. Can 
you explain? 
m No 1189 

Tchigorin v Blackburne, 
Vienna 1898. White threatens 



Solutions, backpage 

Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


B ritain is to have a new 
type of business school. 
Its graduates will be 
social entrepreneurs. 
This comes just in time, for 'we 
are marching backwa rd s in step 
with the United States towards a 
Victorian future. 

We know what lies in store;" 
the survival of the successful. 
Fail, and yon are nnthtwp Work 
or wilt. This is the consequehce 
of measuring success in cash' 
terms. What counts is earning 1 
power, the bottom line, accumu- 
lated wealth. We are piling up 
outcasts as we churn out multi- 
millionaires. Some of os spread 
bur hands and 'say such is the. 
way of the world. 

Happily, it is not, or not quite. 
The use of energy and talent to 
serve others, to rescue failures, 
adds value whenever it happens. 
To the extent that this is recog- 


Why idealists need to g< 

Social improvement is no longer the responsibility of the state 

nised. exuerience as a social ' Another orivmator_ Des Wil- now oroiecfs address is IS Vieto- nraise 


nised, experience as a social 
entrepreneur is worthwhile. Jt 
does not, however, answer the 
question, why do they do it? 

; We think we know what drives 
an entrepreneur. Motives may be 
wijuMi but somewhere in there 
lies a strongly felt desire to get. 
rich. We are less certain of what . 
drives a social do-gooder, unless 
it be religious feeling or a genet 
ically implanted sense of service. 
Pat the two definitions together 
and you have the social entrepre- 
neur. As to his or her motiva- 
tion, we are bemused. 

Perhaps the most famous 
Social entrepreneur is Prince 
Charles. He is the force behind 
"Business in the Community, 
which helps young people suc- 
ceed. John- Bird Is of the same 
ilk. He gave homeless individ- 
uals The Big Issue magazine to 
sbn on the streets. . 


Another originator, Des Wil- 
son, created Shelter and so 
planted homelessness in the 
bourgeois conscience. Jahe-Tew- 
soh started Comic Relief. Peter 
Beneson perceived the potential 
. fbr the campaigning organisation 
that "became Amnesty Interna- 
tional, an irritant to govern- 
ments everywhere. These people 
are all eligible to be anointed 
knights who ran against contem- 
porary villainies. 

On Thursday Michael Young, 
perhaps the most innovative 
thinker-up of socially useful pro- 
jects of the past half-century, 
announced establishment of 
the “School for Social Entrepre- 
neurs”. The 81-year-old Lord 
Young of Darttngton gave us the 
Consumers' Association and 
Which? magazine in 1957. He has 
been churning out similarly ben- 
eficial schemes ever since. His 


new project's address is 18 Victo- 
ria Park Square, London E2 9PF, 
fax 0181-981-6719. 

Lord Young’s sixth child is 16- 
month-old Gaia. The planet after 
which she has been named will 
need strong-minded reformers 
like her father. The outlook is 
tough. Starting in US in the 
1980s, the retreat from govern- 
ment continues. Communities 
are being dissolved by mar ket 
forces; “community" is an 
abstraction. 

The power of large companies 
grows by the day. We are 
beached, left to fend for our- 
selves. Elected politicians, anx- 
ious to reduce regulation, axe 
unwilling to increase taxation. 
Social improvement is no longer 
the responsibility of the state. 

Tony Blair likes to remind us 
of this. In a speech last month 
the new Labour prime minister 


praised social entrepreneurs as 
“people who bring to social prob- 
lems the same enterprise and 
imagination that business entre- 
preneurs bring to wealth cre- 
ation'*. He might have added 
that they cost the nati onal bud- 
get nothing. Mr Blair has high 
hopes of “people on every hous- 
ing estate who have it in them- 
selves to be community lead- 
ers ... the person who sets up a 
leisure centre . . . volunteer men- 
tors for young people coming off 
unemployment . . .". 

These are the mom an<i pop 
shopkeepers of the social entre- 
preneur business. As small-time 
operators they might benefit 
more from deregulation than for- 
mal training. A report due on 
Monday suggests that in many 
small and medium-sized organi- 
sations volunteers are being led 
by professional staff, or replaced 


by salaried recruits. Demanding 
business skills may turn good 
people away. Very Active Citi- 
zens ? comes from the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation (01904 
629241, or imaw.jrf.Qrg.uk.) 

It is tempting to put the above 
pieces together, band out the 
rose-tinted spectacles and pro- 
claim Gaia safe. There is cer- 
tainly a kind of young person 
who for reasons of temperament 
or ethical sensibility would not 
go near a private company or a 
traditional business school. 

Some of these have intelli- 
gence and flair , combined with a 
desire to serve. Non-monetary 
rewards, such as the satisfaction 
of a task well done, or a person 
or group of people rescued, will 
suffice. It is remarkable that 
such spirits exist in a world in 
which Christianity is receding. 

What is doubtful is whether 


^ lere are enough saints to get 
round all the wards, comfort ah 
roe patients, care for all the tod- 
fflera. act as “buddies" or men- 
for those hooked on 
Pe ™ aneatl y rouble to 
“ roject the spirit of 

into poor souls who some- 

S«JrL Inst,tutc f or Fiscal 

face a lon^V* 6 * that charities 
lace a long-term decline in tVw, 

of donors. wK*,£ £ 
Best fbll in households henHni ht. 
20 and 30-somethingsT y 
This is not, apparently, a con- 
sequence of the arrival of toe 
National Lottery, it must, there- 
fore, reflect contemporary val- 
ues. Greed and self-interest 
prevail, but not absolutely. 
There are still idealists around 
the place. They could do with a 
school for survival. 
e-mail - joe.rogaty@ft.com 
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Lunch with the FT 


Reading the face of 
the woman with 
light foundation 

Britain's best known businesswoman contemplates selling Body 
Shop and gives Lucy Kellaway advice on teenagers and other things 


Atrtta Rodffid& 4 Do yon know what stops me Irani sating? ~A feeling of MBmacy with the people I work with; ifs a juicy creative stew* 


B >miflj fLve min- 

passed • ' - 

since Anita Rod- _ 

dick. had walked •• ' B • ^ " 

.into thejscruffy- I— ^ mr u- 

trendy Soho "restaurant, .* ■ m T mm m 
; Andrew; - Edmunds. But 
already Bie battleHnes were 
drawn. 

She had ordered an elder- d , 

flower water, and I had men-.. . . I; - J 7 ! m 

tione'd in' passing that '" ■’ 1 

Howard Davies had also cho: ■ r 

sen to eat at the same res- 

taurant for his Lunch, with ■ 

the FT. She looked blank. I I 

"Who’s he?" she asked. I ft- I If I 

explained that: he was the ft - Jg 

deputy governor of the Bank 

of England* but Britain’s • 

best-known' businesswoman Tlritam r C host 1 
continued to look vague.' ' 5 Oesr J 

“Is the chairman there a ShOD and glVCS J 
shorter guy.- not veiry dhar- 

ismatlc?" she asked. “I had a metics with designer ethics 
debate with him cmce. I was attached: Clever but cynical 
not Impressed by his repeti- Yet' If there was a cynic pres-, 
tion of old thinking. He exit at bur rickety window 
lacked antennae." r table it was certainly not 

I said antennae, were not her. ” : . : . 

desirable in. a Gomaor. of . "I love, food,." she said 
the Bank of England. ' . - warmly. "Ifs life, isn't it?" 

She leant across the table. .. Tin going to start with 
“Yes, but wouldn't it be artichokes, " she declared, as 
great if he could reflect the the' waiter approached. “No, 
zetteefsf?" I’m not! . I don't like arti- 

And so our roles were set- cb okes.” ;' 

1 was to be the champion of 

Eddie George and all other ." QKp WRS tO 

old thinkers*. She,, mean- • . 

while, was to be the creative |}g . fHp 

idealist: firing off in all , \ . 

directions, ill-informed, GrCaJlVe- 

romantic. So far, so predica- - >.V ' 

ble. You only need glance at laeailSt mULg 

her weekly column in the . . ... 

Independent on Sunday - . DiX.lTl 311 

protesting about plutonium, . 

food additives, gashing over UirctllUIlo, 

indigenous peoples the world - ill .in formprl . 

over - to get the measure of, lU . IIUOIXU.cU,. 

’TS pr^bie. though, romantic . 

was Anita . Itoddick hers^t .. 

For a start, the. small pretty - Eventually, she chose 
woman with the big hair something, called hal m ni. fOl- 
seeroed easy going; she was -lowed by aubjerglne and wild 
smiling, laughing even. rice cake. 2 ordered broad' 


paper column, gives endless 
speeches and interviews and 
has set up a special business 
school course on ethics. 

. And whenever she is feel- 
ing guflty 'about having too 
much money she nips off to 


said, suddenly choosing to 
confess her fallings as a 
mother. 

“I wasn't sensitive to what 
she ne e ded. My kids remem- 
ber all the emotional black- 
mail. We were so modem 


.*Tm" going! to start with living rough with a vaga- 
irtichokes,” she declared, as bond. , : 


the US to spend a fortnight there was nothing for them 
living rough with a vaga- to fight against They used 
bond. , ", to say. why aren’t yon a real 


She was to 
be the 
creative 
idealist: firing 
biffmall 
directions, 
fli^informed,. 
romantic . 


Eventually she chose 
something called halinni, fol- 
lowed by aubergine and wild 
cake. I ordered broad' 


Thfa was . not what I had beans with ham and tuna 

expected. In the. pest. few' nifoise. '••' 

years I have received two. / How does she get so much 
htuntnxries letters from the energy, X wondered- As well 
founder of. the Body Shop as- naming the Body Shop, 
complaining about .things I -' she travels the world cham- 


“The company is so seam- 
less I don’t know if what I 
do is work or play, if ifs 
stress- of enthnsiasni. It’s so 
mushy,” she ex plainad. 

The one: thing she is 
unable to do is let up- She 
tells me that her husband 
- Gordon is taking a mnnth off 

to ptey polo ln‘ Santa Bar- 
bara,, but she is refusing to 
go unless she can fix up a 
lecturing tour at Santa Bar- 
bara university. 

“Next week. I'm going to 
rush off to do a river trip in 
Alaska with my daughter. 
She is trying to save the 
stretch freon tile loggers. Tm 
going to hate it because I 
hate fl wi rnmlnp pnri hate- the 
water and am such a physi- 
. ed Coward." 

'. Why do it then? 

". "Bfeause I love her. She’s 
such.a. child out of my own 
womb. She's such an activ- 
ists T heed that, nourishment 
firuanher." . 

The words make you 


mum?” 

She went on to advise me 
on how to deal with teen- 
agers. “Be wild, eccentric. 
Take them out at midnight 
and go walking and pretend 
to be wild animals." Being a 
wild animal was not really 
my thing, I protested. 

She took a bite of the hal- 
iimi, which turned out to be 
fried cheese and not alto- 
gether to her liking. She 
pointed at my dish. “It was 
the bloody beans that put 
me off that,” she said, speak- 
ing with ha* mouth fUlL 

“You know, Lucy, you 
know what? My mum used 
to say that when you are in 
your 80s, it’s the house, the 
ldds that matter. When you 
are in your 403 it’s eliminat- 
ing the shits from your life - 
not seeing who you don’t 
want to see, and not going 
where' you don't want to go. 
When .you are in your 50s 
yon tend to be more reflec-' 
tive. You look back and 


bad written. . In my view-, the . pioning 


■ggp m 


Body Shop was somewhere ex 
^>at^ s^ld ^B^ Hy- ew^t . 

; ”-V’ " 


exploited people everywhere. 
She writes a weEkly nem- 


os cringe. Blit the expression .think: what hav? j done?" 


wassxncero. “My daughter 1$ 
always angry with, me," she 


The 55*yearold Anita Rod- 
dick proceeded to tell me 


that she was all at sea. She 
lies awake at night worrying 
about the company; frus- 
trated at how badly Body 
Shop is doing in the US and 
France. 

“Maybe this is the time to 
sell It's a really strong Idea. 
The real dilemma is that 
without Body Shop what am 
1 worth? What is my role in 
life if not that?” 

I chewed my ham in 

Meanwhile, if 
there was a 
cynic present 
at our rickety 
window table 
it was 
certainly 
not her 

amazement. Roddick the 
uncertain, unhappy busi- 
nesswoman, longing to 
chuck It all in? 

“I really need to go into 
therapy about this,” she 
went on. I might have taken 
this as a joke, but as she had 
earlier told me about the 
Charms of having had her 
face read by a soothsayer, 1 
wasn’t so sure. 

“Do. you know what it Is. 


that stops me from se l li n g? 
It's a feeling of intimacy 
with the people I work with. 
It's a juicy creative stew. It 
would be cutting an umbili- 
cal cord. I'd never be free of 
it. wherever I go Td see a 
Body Shop and think: what 
have they done?" 

And suddenly she was her 
normal self again, telling me 
about the exciting schemes 
she is working on. the new 
store designs, the idea of giv- 
ing customers massages in 
the shops. 

She wiped a speck of food 
off her cheek, smudging her 
light foundation. “Frigging 
make up,” she muttered. 

Anita Roddick knows that 
a lot of people are against 
ha-. But these days she has 
the grace to blame herself. , 
“My response to media ques- I 
Honing has never been that 
intelligent 1 tended to say: 
up your bums — this is what 
we are going to do.” 

More alarmingly she feels 
that her company is drifting 
away. “The average age in 
the company is 29 or 30. I 
can't get the young to do 
anything adventurous. They 
always think of the legal 
consequences. We are so 
frightened of being told we 
are vainglorious or exagger- 
ating. 

“But I will not have the 
company straitjacket me. 
The min ute that happens I’m 
out of here like a bat out of 
helL Ough!" - she gave a 
strangled cry. 

Her main course did not 
seem to be cheering her up. 
She had eaten the aubergine, 
but was picking at the slab 
of brown rice. 

She asked if she could 
taste mine, and with her 
bread she started mopping 
up the tasty juices left on 
my plate. 

1 was just beginning to feel 
sorry for her when she 
embarked on a rant that 
risked losing her audience. 
In just five minutes she 
jumbled together globalisa- 
tion, rising poverty, falling 
job security, technology, the 
myth of China, Mexico, 
India, Nafta, vigilante con- 
sumers and the virtues of 
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protectionism. 

“I don’t know what the 
answer is." she said finally. 
shakin g her head. 

Is there any danger, I 


asked, that she might be 
spreading herself a bit thin ? 
Not in the least, she said. 
Does she, I persisted, prefer 
anyone from the third world 
to her own kind? 

“1 have a real anger about 
people with money who do 
nothing. Like the guy who 
bought half the Body Shop 
in the early stage. This guy 
is rolling In it, right? He 
spends it cm his yacht!" 

She suggested we share a 
pudding, and as we alter- 
nated -spoonfuls of lemon 
flan she asked me which 
companies I admired, inter- 
rogating me as if I was the 
closest thing to someone 

T will not 
have the 
company 
straitjacket 
me. The 
minute that 
happens I’m 
out of here' 

from the mainstream she 
had came across for a long 
time. I started to list all her 
least favourite multination- 
als, and also mentioned 
Marks and Spencer and 
its chairman Sir Richard 
Greenbury. 

“Who is he?” she asked 
again. This time' she was 
sorely having me on. But 
her expression suggested she 
really had never heard of the 
UK's most successful 
retailer. 

We got up to leave, and I 
was surprised to see that she 
is tiny. 

We walked a block or two 
together, she said goodbye 
warmly, gave me a half hug, 
and raced off to meet a man 
to talk about making a spe- 
cial Body Shop CD featuring 
music from all over the 
world. 



Bowled out 






Bowled over 
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PERSPECTIVES 


S outh of a town called 
Fler , bandit country 
begins. Villagers pro- 
tect their settlements 
with concrete bollards 
and felled trees. Nothing moves 
on the deserted, pot-boled roads 
except farmers with horse-drawn 
car ts and the occasional car bris- 
tling with guns. 

Nothing, that is, except us - 
two journalists, an interpreter 
and a driver - hoping somewhat 
naively to get to the rebel town 
of v\ora and meet the bandit- 
king Sultan Zani in the run-up to 
Albania's chaotic elections. 

We didn’t get far. From the 
opposite direction a car with four 
arm ed men approaches and 
blocks our path. “Are you going 
to see Zani?” snarls a man with a 
Kalashnikov poking through the 
window. 

Breaking the first rule of the 
gangsters’ code of the road, our 
driver Berty steps on the acceler- 
ator and we speed off. A screech 
of tyres and the g unm en give 
chase. 

With the speedometer of our 
ancient Mercedes climbing to its 
maximum, we hurtle towards the 
hoped-for safety of a bridge 
where Italian troops of the “mul- 
tinational protection force” often 


Dispatches 


A short trip in bandit country 

Guy Dinmore learns at gunpoint about the consumer choices of Albanian gangs 


man a patroL It is. of course, 
deserted and we are soon over- 
hauled by our pursuers in their 
new Escort 

The man with the Kalashnikov 
orders us out into the road. One 
of his mates pulls a hood over his 
head, giving him the air of an 
executioner, and cocks his gun. 
Berty appeals for reason — the 
car is his livelihood, be has a 
family to feed and .... A single 
shot skims over his head and 
Berty stops in mid-flow. 

Taking up the challenge, Dashi, 
our interpreter, appeals to their 
dignity as Albanians. The 
response is another shot, this 
time gouging a hole in the tar- 
mac at our feet The dialogue is 
over and we are left standing 
under the baking Balkan sun as 
our Mercedes is driven away, 
complete with our bags and the 
satellite phone of a colleague 


from the Los Angeles Times. 

We walk on past ripening fields 
of com, overtaken by a farmer 
driving his pony. He clucks Ids 
sympathy and cracks the reins in 
a hurry. Eventually we reach a 
petrol station in NovoseL 

“Ah, those were Kakami’s 
boys,” says the pump at t enda n t, 
marvelling at the foolishness of 
these foreigners who hoped to 
cross unguarded the territory of 
the man nicknamed “the stam- 
merer”, a gang leader well 
known for his links with the 
rightwing party of President Sail 
Berisha and for a turf-war with 
the pro-Socdalist Zani. 

Only recently, the pump atten- 
dant says, Kakami’s men con- 
ducted their own form of election 
campaign by kidnapping the pro- 
Socialist village mayor. 

Dousing him with petrol they 
threatened to torch him unless 


his family paid a $12,000 ransom. 

Of course the village has no 
telephone, the pump attendant 
says. At this point a bearded 
Orthodox priest materialises and 
offers to help. He disappears and 

We are left 
standing under 
the baking 
Balkan sun as 
our Mercedes is 
driven away 

after a while a pick-up pulls up, a 
second world war vintage mach- 
ine gun poking from the tailgate. 
This is the mayor. 

We are driven to a compound 
enclosed by a high wall. Here 


men lounge around, polishing 
guns and filling bullet clips, 
women hang out washing and 
children play with dogs. A sign 
says “Vital. Import-Export” and 
features cartoon sketches of a 
frog, snail, eel and prawn. 

“Yes, they poured petrol over 
me twice," says the mayor. “I 
don't want to talk about it. It was 
a misunderstanding. They said 
‘sorry, we had the wrong infor- 
mation’ and let me go after vil- 
lagers who loved me paid the 
ransom." 

In a bizarre twist he now offers 
to negotiate through an inter- 
mediary with our caijackers. his 
former abductors. As we wait for 
the “negotiator" to arrive we 
watch satellite TV. A slinky 
woman in a bikini advertises a 
machine for obtaining that per- 
fect ribbed stomach. 

Before long another screech of 


tyres signals the arrival of the 
namalpgR “negotiator”. Only later 
do we learn that he is a police- 
man with ties to the president’s 
“establishment”. Came back in a 
few days, he tells us. 

Now we set off with an armed 
escort in a van stinking of fish 
and frogs - V ital exports them to 
Italy just across the Adriatic. 
Just up the road we are handed 
over to a well-dressed business- 
man and his bodyguards, two 
fully kitted-out riot policemen. 
They are fiercely defensive of the 
president as “an honest man, a 
man of the law”. 

“They should have passed a 
law to bang Fatos Nano,” says 
one policeman with a special 
regard for the due legal process. 
He describes the Socialist party 
leader contemptuously as a “com- 
munist thief". 

Back in Fler, which is under 


the tenuous control of the central 
government, we find a taxi 
driver, armed with Kalashnikov, 
to drive us back to Tirana. 

On the way he describes the 
“misunderstandimr that led to 
the mayor of Novosel's abduc- 
tion* The mayor was a supporter 
of the president but was 
rumoured to have defected to the 
So cialis ts once rebels seized most 
of southern Albania in March. 
The mayor assured the president 
of his lasting loyalty and was 
released. 

After several days - and true; 
to his word - we get a call from 
the mayor. Berty is handed a let- 
ter which contains only the 
words “Give it back” and travels 
to a remote village that once 
served as a communist labour 
camp. 

Angrily and with obvious 
reluctance, the bandits hand over 
the Mercedes, plus - for a pay- 
ment of $200 - the satellite 
phone, which they admit they do 
not know how to use. The gun- 
men again pronounce their 
hatred for the Socialist Zani but 
deny any links with the presi- 
dent's Kakami. 

“We’re the Cerkovina gang. 
Kakami doesn’t do cars.” says 
one. 


FAKE, by Michael Thompson-Noel: Chapter 4 

Robert Mallalieu, a gold market specialist, has been murdered 
in London. His widow, the beautiful Eliz abeth Mallalieu, isn’t 
satisfied with the progress of the police inquiry, so has hired a 
private investigator. 

Mallalieu’s clients included Dmitri Zhuravsky, who may have 
been laundering money via the London gold market. But gold 
was not the only link between the two men. Both collected fake 
artworks. 

The investigator, Jane Astor, has been told that the market in 
fake art is growing swiftly, so Zhuravsky is her No.l target. 

Astor drives a flamingo-coloured convertible as a salute to 
post-feminism, while her assistant is a devotee of trance music. 

As this odd couple delve deeper, they enter a world where 
nothing is what it seems... 


I n financial media parlance, 
markets can be gripped by 
hysteria or succumb to 
inertia. They soar, plum- 
met or shuffle sideways. 
Occasionally, they are becalmed 
in the doldrums or rocked to 
their foundations. 

Now. just conceivably, the Lon- 
don gold market may find itself 
swept by an epidemic of trance 
dancing. 

If this happens, blame me - 
Jane Astor. I am a 33-year-old, 
London-based private investiga- 
tor. I used to work in Miami, for 
Kroll Associates, but in 1994 I 
returned to London and set 
myself up as a one-woman detec- 
tive agency. Or. rather, one 
woman plus male assistant of the 
greasy-haired variety. Paul Will- 
son. 

1 recruited Paul after running a 
job ad. and have never regretted 
it Paul, who is 20. has computer 
skills, and is more cunning than 
he looks, always an advantage 
for an investigator an interest in 
trance dancing Is only one of his 
eccentricities. 

We get on pretty well, partly. I 
am sure, because my attitude to 
work is broadly post-industrial - 
in other words, relaxed. In readi- 
ness for the time when the robots 
arrive and relieve us of the stress 
of 60-hour weeks, I handle only 
one case at a time and try not to 
work more than four days a 
week. Naturally, the same goes 
for Paul. We take long holidays - 
anywhere where it's hot 
At present we are working for 
Elizabeth Mallalieu. whose hus- 
band. Robert, a gold market spe- 
cialist, was murdered in Lon- 
don’s Little Venice on May 9. 
Mallalieu's throat was cut: his 
watch stolen. 

So far as anyone knows, the 
police investigation, which is 
treating Mallalieu's murder as a 
fatal robbery, has run Into a 
brick wall, which is why I have 
been hired. The weapon has not 
been found; nor has the stolen 
watch. But that does not concern 
me because my investigation is 
concentrating on the possibility 
that Mallalieu's murder may 
have bad a different cause. 

When she hired me, Elizabeth 
Mallalieu said she wanted to feel 
confident that her husband's 
death was being investigated 
from all angles. She Is buying 
peace of mind, or at least 
attempting to - a common reason 
for people to hire the services of 


private Investigators. 

The other Friday evening I sent 
Paul Willson to a d rinking haunt 
in Southwark, under the arches 
somewhere, that is frequented, 
on Fridays, by people who work 
at the gold-dealing firm Robert 
Mallalieu founded, Brightsun 
Investments. 

I would have gone myself but 1 
was otherwise engaged. 

Paul did not return from South- 
wark until late the next morning, 
looking fairly wrecked. Despite 
the difference in our ages, I do 
not mollycoddle Paul. I treat him 
strictly as an equal. Yet when he 
reappeared at my house, after his 
big night out, I was pleased that 
he had followed my instructions 
and kept off alcohol while soci- 
alising under the arches. 

I had sent him to Southwark to 
learn what he could about Robert 
Mallalieu from Mallalieu's former 
colleagues, and bad told him 
that, although some people drank 

I The Eurocop 
gave me a thin 
smile: 

'Zhuruvsky will 
come to you, to 
clear things up’ 

like heroes on Friday nights, he - 
Paul - had to keep a clear head if 
we were to discover anything. 

Specifically, I wanted him to 
inquire, as obliquely as possible, 
about Mallalieu's love life. Eliza- 
beth Mallalieu had told me that 
she and her husband had sepa- 
rated because of Mallalieu’s wom- 
anising. 

In places. Paul's account of 
wbat occurred was tortuous, but 
that was just dissembling. There 
were things he was not going to 
tell me, but - knowing him - I 
guessed they would not be rele- 
vant to our investigation. 

He bad got to the bar in South- 
wark at 6.30pm, and within 20 
minutes had manoeuvred himself 
into the middle of a group of 
Brightsun employees, some of 
whom, said Paul, were drinking 
champagne at £32 a bottle. Paul 
had stuck to Badois. 

“Good, Paul." I told him. late 
the next morning. “Badois. Very 
good. So who were these people?" 
Paul said: “Oh, just the usuaL” 
“Who. Paul?” 


As far as I could reconstruct it, 
the Brightsun group had con- 
sisted of four gold dealers, three 
Investment managers, three sec- 
retaries and two motorbike mes- 
sengers. One of the messengers, a 
rough-sounding individual, had 
taken a shine to Paul, whose 
acceptance by the group was am- 
finned when Paul started telling 
tharn about his interest in trance 
dancing. 

□ □ □ 

Paul has a trance dancing CD 
called Shaman's Breath, by Pro- 
fessor Trance and the Knergasers. 
It irritates the hell out of me, but 
I suppose it is harmless. Trance 
dancing, claims Professor Trance, 
is an ancient sha manic practice 
that promises spiritual ecstasy. 
There is no right way to trance 
dance: the steps just come to you 
so long as you trust the process, 
which is said to be relaxing and 
energising all at the same time. 

For some reason, Paul had had 
this CD in his jacket pocket when 
he entered the Brightsun bar. 
About three hours later, the 
Brightsun gronp decided they 
would like nothing better than to 
listen to Shaman's Breath at the 
home of one of the dealers, who 
lived in Bermondsey. 

From that point on. Paul’s 
account of events became even 
more vague, though he swears he 
stayed on Badois throughout the 
night. He would not say how 
many Brightsun employees 
crowded into the house in Ber- 
mondsey, or how many wore 
blindfolds, as recommended by 
Professor Trance. 

In spite of these goings-on, 
Paul had got the information we 
wanted. “Mallalieu wasn't much 
of a womaniser.” he told me, 
describing, eDiptically, how one 
of the Brightsun sub-groups in 
one of the Bermondsey bedrooms 
had included Mallalieu’s former 
secretary, a woman called Julia 
Hardson. To my astonishment, 
Paul described this woman as a 
“strawberry blonde" - a unique 
foray into delineation. I did not 
like the sound of Hardson. but 
kept my thoughts to my self. 

“Julia says that Mallalieu was 
a workaholic, not a womaniser. 1 ' 
Paul told me scornfully. “Julia 
says he didn't have time to play 
around.” He mumbled something 
else. 

“Speak up," I said. 

“Julia says she’d been Mallal- 



ieu's secretary since before he 
split with his wife. She says the 
Mallalieus' separation was 
caused by Robert’s affair with 
one of the deputy managers, 
someone called Lucy. But that 
ended years ago. Lucy got mar- 
ried and left the firm. After that, 
Mallalieu had affairs sometimes, 
but very low-key. Julia says that 
if Mallalieu was a womaniser 
then she - Julia - was Queen 
Ifi-Fifi of Fiji, which obviously 
she isn't” Paul smirked tiredly. 

“That's curious,” I said. 
“Elizabeth Mallalieu definitely 

I I scrutinised 
Concannon: 
grey suit, bad 
tie, square 
face, eyes like 
a badger’s 

told me Robert played around a 
lot." I studied PauL He was 
yawning, but he was also listen- 
ing closely. 

“We seem, Paul, to have a dis- 
crepancy here. Elizabeth Mallal- 
ieu says one thing while this 
strawberry creature Hardson con- 
tradicts her. But I doubt it's a 
problem. The Mallalieus sepa- 
rated 14 years ago. By the time 
Robert was murdered he must 
have been a leopard who'd lost 
all his spots. It'll happen to us 
all. or so I shouldn't wonder.” 


□ □ □ 

While Paul had been in east Lon- 
don. I had at last met someone 
from the police: a detective chief 
superintendent called David Con- 
cannon. The previous day I had 
received a can from New Scot- 
land Yard, saying that Concan- 
non would meet me at The Prince 
Bonaparte pub in Netting Hill: a 
venue popular with today’s 
equivalent of the yuppies of yes- 
teryear. It is not my sort of place. 
There are too many wannabes: 
too much YSL, DKNY and Issey 
Miyake; too many T-shirts with 
corporate logos: too many Q 
shades, sports bras and rebel 
belts. 

But it's very, very noisy on a 
Friday night That was tile point. 
I had been told to find a table at 
the back of The Bonaparte at 
9.30pm. Yet Concannon was an 
hour late, and did not apologise. 

I bad assumed he was a mem- 
ber of the London Metropolitan 
Police: associated in some way 
with the murder squad investiga- 
ting Robert Mallalieu’s death. 
But he wasn’t. Concannon 
showed me a folder's worth of ID. 
and explained that he was a for- 
mer Metropolitan officer still 
based in London but now 
attached to Department Seven of 
the Paris-based European Union 
Police Inter-Force Liaison Coun- 
cil (EUPIFLC), of which I had 
never heard. 

I scanned his ID again. Then I 
scrutinised Concannon: forty- 
something, grey suit, bad tie. 


square face - eyes like a badger’s 
caught in headlights. I lit a ciga- 
rette and blew a perfect smoke- 
ring which drifted to the next 
table where it mesmerised a lum- 
ber] acketed youth who had tried 
to pick me up half an hour ear- 
lier. 

“So,” I said to Concannon. 
“you’re some sort of Euro-cop. 
What does Department Seven 
of. . . whatever it is ... get op to? 
Why are we meeting if you are 
not part of the Mallalieu police 
investigation?" 

Concannon stared moodily at 
his hands; then he looked up- M I 
want to bring you up to speed on 
Dmitri Zhuravsky.’’ he said. *TU 
keep things simple." 

“Oh, thanks” I said, in a tone l 
perfected when working for 
Kroll. 

Dmitri Zhuravsky is a Russian 
lawyer and businessman: the 
main target of my investigation 
to date. Zhuravsky was a friend 
and client of Mallalieu’s. There 
are two reasons why my investi- 
gation has focused on Zhuravsky: 
1) Mallalieu. by all accounts, had 
charted Zhuruvsky’s $100m 
investment in the London gold 
market, an investment currently 
showing a loss of $20m-plus; 
2} Mallalieu and Zhuravsky were 
involved, somehow, in the mar- 
ket in art fakes. Both were collec- 
tors. Moreover, they had spon- 
sored exhibitions of fake 
artworks in various European 
cities. Why, I don’t know. 

Concannon sipped his Coke 
prissily. 1 was drinking voddy. 


“Department Seven of the EU 
police liaison council." he said, in 
a monotone, “is mainly con- 
cerned with big-scale, inward 
crime. By inward crime we mean 
significant intrusions into EU ter- . 
ritory by outside - non-EU - 
criminal organisations. OK?" 

“Sure.” 

“Now. Misdirected by early 
media reports of Mallalieu's 
death, you have assumed and 
implied, in your inquiries to date 

- especially in calls to the Metro- 
politan Police; to former Kroll 
colleagues in London and else- 
where; and to western and Rus- 
sian media personnel in Moscow 

- that Zhuravsky is an associate 
of Moscow criminal elements, 
and that on their behalf he laun- 
ders money via London.” 

I was flabbergasted. To stay 
calm. I concentrated on the face 
of Lumberjacket Jnr at the next 
table, who started to look encour- 
aged. 1 turned , back to Concan- 
non. 

“Now,” he continued. "In all 
these assumptions, you are 100 
per cent wrong. Miss Astor." 

“Jane." 

He ignored me. “As a business- 
man. Zhuravsky Is ingenious, 
even devious. But he has never 
been charged by the Moscow 
police with any act of wrong- 
doing. nor is any charge pending 
or envisaged. Clear?” 

“Oh. yes." 

“My interest in Zhuravsky is 
the interest of the EU police liai- 
son council." Concannon contin- 
ued. “Not only is Zhuravsky an 
important Russian businessman; 
he has also been helpful, on occa- 
sion. to us." He was now speak- 
ing extremely slowly: tiptoeing 
on eggs. Lumberjacket Jnr tried 
to catch my eye. I ignored him. 

“Now.” said Concannon. “Zhu- 
ravsky is displeased by the 
defamatory insinuations you 
have been expressing. He is not 
planning legal action but he 
wants to meet you, to clear 
things up.” 

"Excellent," I said. "Ditto 
myself. I am planning to go to 
Moscow to waylay Zhuravsky. 
Time for a chat. I feeL” 

“In Moscow." said Concannon. 
“you would not get within a mile 
of him* But do not despair. Jane." 
He gave me a thin smile. “Zhu- 
ravsky will come to you. Not to 
London, as it happens, but in 
some days’ time he will meet you 
in Scotland. He is visiting Cullo- 
den Moor - yes, the Jacobite bat- 
tlefield. Do not ask why: it is not 
my affair. But do not miss out on 
this. Zhuravsky says he will fax 
you the details. Nice to have met 
you, Jane. Try to keep safe." 

With that, he departed. 

The Mallalieu case was becom- 
ing extraordinarily weird. 

I breathed deeply; closed my 
eyes; lit a cigarette; blew another 
perfect smoke-ring. It drifted 
sideways, towards Lumberjacket 
Jnr. 

But then, in a violent swirl, it 
disintegrated and vanished. 

I was losing control of things. 


... TO BE 
COWTIWUED 
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Evolution of a life’s work 

Ian McEwari welcomes a collection of essays by the eloquent ecologist E.O. Wilson 


I n Robert Wright’s 
book The Monti Ani- 
mal, there is a photo' 
graph of a poster 
advertising a lecture 
by E.O. Wilson in 1984. Stu- 
dents are urged to bring 
“noisemakers" to drown out 
the “prophet of right wing 
patriarchy" and no doubt 
they did a righteous job. 
Throughout the 1970s and 
1980s, there was an orthodox 
and deep resistance to the 
notion that we have a 
nature, that it is shaped by 
evolutionary pressures and 
that it can be described sci- 
entifically; biology shapes 
our culture and, recipro- 
cally, our culture affects bio- 
logical evolution by creating 
the social environment in 
which genes are tested by 
natural selection. 

The students would have 
rattled and blown their 
noisemakers when they 
heard Wilson say that in all 
hunter-gatherer societies 
studied, men have domi- 
nance over women. They 
therefore would not have 
been able to hear Hfm ward 
against the naturalistic fal- 
lacy in ethics, of arguing 
that what is. should be. Nor 

IN SEARCH OF . . 

NATURE 
by E.O. Wilson 

Penguin £16.99. 214 pages .• 

would they have heard him 
advise that what may have 
been advantageous to our 
Neolithic ancestors could be 
disastrous for us now, and 
that "human nature can 
adapt to more encompassing 
forms of altruism and social 
justice". 

Broadly, since then, the 
neo-Darwinists have carried 
the day. The cultural deter- 
minism of the social sciences 
is yielding to a more com- 
plex view of the “co-evolu- 
tion" of genes and culture. 
Journalists, as well as din- 
ner party guests, routinely 
assert that we cannot know 
what we are without know- 
ing what we were. The pene- 
tration of evolutionary 
thought into numerous 
fields of study, including lin- 
guistics, philosophy, town 
planning and neuroscience, 
is one of the most striking 
intellectual developments of 
recent times. 

Wilson has been by far the 
most eloquent and consist- 
ent of the scientists urging 
this transformation. The 
abuse and wilful misrepre- 
sentation he has suffered 
leave no trace of bitterness 
or triumphalism, and this 
collection of essays Is an 
excellent introduction to the 
linked themes of a life's 
work. 

Above all. he is a biologist 
and ecologist His passion is 
for the social insects, partic- 
ularly the ants, subject of a 
masterful and definitive 
treatise he wrote with Bert 
HOlldobler (The Ants, 
Springer Verlag £103, 732ppX 
This vast and fabulously 
illustrated book Is extremely 
expensive (a fine gift for the 
loved one who has every- 
thing) so it is useful to have 
the two short essays in In 



Search of Nature introducing 
us to "social life as it might 
evolve on another planet". In 
evolutionary terms, we 
parted company from ants 
600m years ago. They are the 
dominant little-sized crea- 
tures Of the planet and their 
success is due to the fact 
that their social organisation 
gives them great competitive- 
advantages. 

Wilson's tour dhorizon of 
these ruthless -totalitarian 
worlds includes accounts of 
communication by way of 
complex chemical secretions 
which, biologists have 
decoded, and of warfare; 
whereas humans send their 
young men into battle, ants 
send their old women. A cer- 
tain fighter under duress 
explodes kamikaze fashion, 
destroying several enemy 
ants with toxic substances - 
an excellent trade-off in Dar- 
winian terms. Elsewhere,- he 
describes how elaborate food 
and liquid sharing proce- 


dures hind a colony. Where 
tans of thousands of ants are 
closely related sisters, altru- 
ism obviously makes sense; 
self-sacrifice will mm i-B the 
continuance of shared genes. 

The four essays in the 
sodobfologlcal section also 
provide a good summary of 
the arguments advanced in 
On Human Nature (Penguin, 
£7.99) a superb book that 
should be more widely 
knoton. Wilson is- most 
emphatically not a biological 
determizdst The dualism of 
the old and stale nature/nur- 
ture debate has been irrevo- 
cably .transformed by his 
thoughts about the manner 
in which genes and culture 
reciprocally shape each 
other; we and our ancestors 
have lived in social groups 
for so long that society must 
be considered part of the 
environment that prompts 
natural selection. 

Wilson is happy to concede 
that social evolution is more 


cultural than genetic, but 
the commencement address 
of his professorial termite 
(printed below) wittily dem- 
onstrates how parochial it Is 
to insist on the universal 
air'd transcendental nature of 
values that dearly have a 
biological root. Culture is 
ultimately: a biological prod- 
ucts 

Two closely related 
strands of Wilson's preoccu- 
pations have been biological 
diversity and the environ- 
mental ethic, and they form 
the closing section. Those 
who have not read his eco- 
logical masterpiece, The 
Diversity of Life (Penguin. 
£8.99) will be able to sample 
for the first time, in minia- 
ture, the passion and com- 
mand with which he des- 
cribes the frail beauty and 
interconnectedness of living 
systems. The final essay in 
In Search of Nature, chill- 
ingly entitled "Is Humanity 
Suicidal?", describes the 


appalling extent of our 
impact on the biosphere, but 
it also offers wise and slen- 
der hope. 

So far about L5ra species 
of organism on earth have 
been described. We simply 
don’t know how many spe- 
cies actually exist, but the 
number is thought to lie 
somewhere between 10m and 
100m. The organic World 
around us is still largely 
unexplored, and if we are 
successfully to oppose our 
own destruction of it, we 
need above all, Wilson 
argues, to forge an environ- 
mental ethic, one that is not 
limited to the utilitarian 
potential of wild species, or 
gets tangled in arguments 
about their rights, but 
insists - instead that the 
diversity of life has innate 
aesthetic and spiritual value. 

At the heart of this pas- 
sionate plea Is biophllia, Wil- 
son’s hypothesis that we 
have a powerful emotional 


T he commencement 
address of the d£$£iri- 
ffirished dean of the 
faculty of the Inter- 
national Termite University: 

One thing we can surely 
agreel We are the pinnacle 
of three bfllioai years of evo- 
lution, unique by the "virtue 
of our high intelligence, 
employment of symbolic 
language, and diversity of 
cultures evolved over him- 
dreds of generations. Our 
species alone has sufficient 
self-awareness to perceive - 
history and the meaning, of 
personal morality. Having . 


And God created termite . . . 


largely escaped the sover- 
eignty of our genes, we now 
Vase social . organisation - 
mostly or entirely upon cul- 
tnre.-Onr - universities dis- 
seminate knowledge from 
the three great branches of 
learning: the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences, 
and the tarmttitles. 

. Since oUr ancestors,, the 
macrotermitine / termites, 
adtieyed iO-kfipgtgm weight 
and larger brains during 
their - rapid evolution 


through the later. Tertiary 
period and learned to write 
with pheromone script, tor- 
misfic scholarship has 
refined ethical philosophy. 
It is now possible to express 
the deontological impera- 
tives of moral behaviour 
with precision, these imper- 
atives are mostly self-evi- 
dent and universal. They 
are. the vary essence of ter- 
mttity. 

They include the love of 
darkness and of -the deep. 


saprophytic, basidiomy ceric 
penetralia of the soil; the 
centrality of colony life 
adntidst a richness of war 
and trade among colonies; 
the sanctity of the physio- 
logical caste system; the evil 
of personal reproduction by 
worker castes; the mystery 
of deep love for reproductive 
siblings, which turns to 
hatred the Instant they 
mate; rejection of the evil of 
personal rights; the Infinite 
aesthetic pleasures of phero- 


monal song; the aesthetic 
pleasure of eating from nest 
mates’ anuses after the 
shedding of the skim the joy 
of cannibalism and surren- 
der of tiie body for consump- 
tion when sick or injured (it 
Is more blessed to be eaten 
than to eat); and much 
more... 

Some termitistically 
inclined scientists, particu- 
larly the ethologists and 
sociobiologists, argue that 
our social organisation is 


affiliation to other living 
organisms, derived from the 
fact that for nearly all of 
human existence people 
have lived in hunter-gath- 
erer bands, intimately 
involved with animals and 
plants. 

The idea has, as yet, no 
scientific grounding but I am 
intrigued by it since I find 
myself occasionally impelled 
to hike into countryside that 
resembles the open savan- 
nah where our ancestors 
evolved. The hypothesis has 
profound cultural implica- 
tions, since biophllia Is said 
to mediate our responses to 
nature, landscape, art and 
myth, and as such it returns 
us to one of the central and 
lifelong projects of this most 
sagacious and lucid of scien- 
tists; to deploy biology in 
thp understanding of human 
nature in order to restrain or 
divert us from a destructive- 
ness that would be ulti- 
mately suicidal. 


shaped by our genes and 
that our etbical precepts 
simply reflect the peculiari- 
ties of termite evolution. 
They assert that ethical phi- 
losophy must take Into 
account the structure of the 
termite brain and the evolu- 
tionary history of the spe- 
cies. Socialisation is geneti- 
cally channelled and some 
forms of it all but inevita- 
ble. There is such a thing as 
a biologically based termite 
nature. This proposal has 
created a major academic 
controversy . . . 


E. O. Wilson 


Solving the 
paradoxes 
of the right 


C onservatives are in 
bad shape. Within 
nine months they 
have lost elections 
in the US, Britain and 
France. Germany’s chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl is in trou- 
ble, and who cares a fig 
these days about Newt Ging- 
rich and his Contract with 
America? 

All this is a far cry from 
the euphoria not so long ago 
when parties of the right 
promised to vanquish social 
democracy as effectively as 
they had destroyed social- 
ism. Defeat has brought dis- 
array. Britain's Conserva- 
tives have chosen a new 
leader, but they have yet to 
recalibrate their Ideo- 
logical compass. Bill Clin- 
ton’s White House may be 
consumed by scandal, but 
his opponents on the Ameri- 
can right are in no con- 
dition to exploit the advan- 
tage. 

Fashionable opinion has it 
that none of this matters too 
much since Tony Blair, Clin- 
ton and others on the centre- 
left have simply absorbed 
the ideas of their erstwhile 
opponents. This analysis is 
oversimplistic. mistaking 
conservatism for liberal eco- 
nomics. 

By and large the centre- 
left has indeed come to 
terms with the global mar- 
ket economy (though Lionel 
Jospin in France less so than 
most). That is not to say 
they have embraced conser- 
vativjsm. So Jerry Muller’s 
thoughtful primer on conser- 
vative thinkers from David 
Hume to the present day is 
timely. If the dispossessed of 
the right feel the need to go 
back to basics, they could do 
worse than start here. 

Conservatives have to 
reconsider who they are and 
what they stand for. When 
they have done that they 
need, to borrow a cliche 
from Blair, to decide how to 
apply their values to the 
modem age. It will not be 
easy. 

This anthology, with Mull- 
er’s usefiil introductions to 
the work of two dozen or so 
political theorists, reminds 
us that conservatism has 
always been the most amor- 
phous of political philoso- 
phies. We all know what we 
mean by the term, but our 
definitions vary sharply both 
in time and space. 

Thus conservatives have 
at one point or another 
defended absolute monar- 
chies and representative 
democracy, nationally and 
internationalism, free trade 
and high tariffs, and estab- 
lished churches and reli- 
gious pluralism. 

The prism is also distorted 
by geography. To European 
eyes, many American con- 
servatives (especially the 
religious right) appear as 
authoritarian reactionaries. 
The nearest parallel in 
Europe, perhaps, is with rad- 
ical conservatives of the 
lnterwar years, whose yearn- 
ing for seme mythical past 
led some to support Hitler 
and other fascist regimes. 

And while Americans, 
including the author of this 
work, see David Hume as a 
natural conservative, many 
Europeans would bracket 
him a liberal. Muller has a 
nice explanation for the 
apparent paradox: American 
conservatism set out to con- 
serve what tn Europe was 
called liberalism. 

Next come the recurring 
counter-currents between 
conservatism's commitment 
to individual liberty and 


S ® S“t, ltS Active 

institutional 
Edmund Burke. 
r e .^ rde< J by many as the 
father of modem Conserva- 
tism, spotted the 1 * 52 . 

^v olution m France. “The 
restraints of men as well as 
their liberties," he remarked 
"are to be reckoned amonjj 
their rights." 

Conservatism thus em- 
erges as a set of assumptions 
or predispositions rather 
than a precise creed - what 
Samuel Huntington called a 
“positional ideology". 

If all this sounds confus- 
ing, Muller does a useful job 
in pulling out the more con- 
stant threads. He starts with 
the faith in existing institu- 
tions: the u tilitar ian concept 
that the very existence of 
the nation state, the family, 
and religion create a pre- 
sumption as to their useful- 
ness. This extends to what 
Burke called prejudice - 
respect for rules of action 
which are the product of 
historical experience and 
habit. 

Add in an emphasis on 
human imperfection along- 

CONSERVATISM: AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF 
SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
FROM DAVID HUME 
TO THE PRESENT 
edited by Jerry Z. 
Muller 

Prirureion University Press £47. 
£14.95. 450 pages 


side individual liberty, faith 
in the utility, if not the the- 
ology, of established reli- 
gions. and a recurring 
polemic of anti -human! tari- 
antem and Conservatism, if 
not all of its practitioners, 
gains a certain definition. 

There is less analysis here, 
though, of the do minant ten- 
sion between modem conser- 
vatism and liberal econom- 
ics. The two are usually 
conflated, bnt more often 
than not they pull in oppo- 
site directions. 

T he strains are not 
new: Friedrich 

Hayek tried to rec- 
oncile the conflict 
by arguing that the market 
had proved Itself the fittest 
institution to provide for 
material well-being. The 
political genius of Margaret 
Thatcher during the 1980s 
was to camouflage the con- 
tradiction between her 
declared conservatism and 
her economic ra dicalism. 

But the triumph of the 
global marketplace has 
greatly increased the ten- 
sion. The nation state, the 
pre-eminent institution for 
most conservatives, is under- 
mined by a world in which 
capital has no respect for 
national frontiers. The 
nuclear family is imperilled 
by the market’s refusal to 
acknowledge long-held social 
values. Flexible labour mar- 
kets disrupt the traditional 
patterns of family life; con- 
sumerism displaces the habit 
of religion. 

In their search for political 
recovery conservatives must 
confront this conflict. What 
value does Conservatism 
ascribe to the competing 
demands of free markets and 
familiar institutions? How 
Ear should the state mitigate 
the social impact of unfet- 
tered markets? Should we 
shop on Sundays or should 
we go to church? There are 
no easy answers. 


- n his lifetime Wyndham 

Lewis never courted 

popularity, and a wide. 

_ audience has eluded 
a after his deaths too. One 
Lewis’s keenest adtoirers,- 
Lrtin Seymour-Smith, 
icribed him as “a difficult 
iter” whose ideas “were 
; only unacceptable, but 
ro also not easy to fol- 
r. What is more, “even 
re difficult is his creative 
ise, particularly that of 
early stories". 

•his, you may think, is a 
eouraging introduction to 
rr, Lewis's first novel, 
Wished in 1918. It is 
dly calculated to encour- 
! new readers. So let me 
a second, more positive 




Rereadings / Howard Davies 

and unfashionable novelist 
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opinion; from Rebecca West 
Torr^she wrote “ia a beau- 
tiful and serious weak of art 
that reminds us of Dostoyev- 
sky . and it contains one 
figure of vast moral signifi- 
cance which is worthy to 
stand beside StavrogHn," 

Sadly, publishers,- in Lon- 
don at least, have - tended to 
side .with Seympur-Smlth- 
Vary fittfa- of the Wyndham 
Lewis -oeuvre is now avail- 
able In the UK Americans 
take a different view. The 
Black Sparrow Press -in San 
Diego has . beautifully 

reprinted an extensive series 
of his novels and philosophi- 
cal writings, - somA of which 
even enthusiasts find hard 
to.take:-.' 

But, hera, 7tarr is the only 
book that can occasionally 


shelves, tucked in between 
the massed ranks of Primo 
Levis and Penelope Livelys. 
Someone at Penguin still 
believes that Lewis should 
not be allowed to disappear 
into obscurity, but it is 
uphill work- - 
There Is no point in deny- 
ing that Lewis's angular, 
muscular prose remains 
unfashionable- He makes 
few concessions to taste or 
accessibility. It is not that 
his language is obscure: 
indeed the meaning of each 
sentence is eminently dear. 

. Not is it that he cannot tell a 
story: the: narrative, form of 
Tarr is straightforward. Nor 
js he deficient in character!-, 
satioax the principal drama- 
tis . • personae • are. 
three-dimensional and 

.IwnwTi oil 



The "difficulty” lies else- 
where. It is more that Lewis 
constantly takes aim at the 
reader. You feel, even as you 
follow him,, that you are 


how a sign of weakness and 
flabbiness to be reading a 
novel at alL The authorial 
voice is stem and unforgiv- 
ing, even hostile. Do not 
dare to sympathise with my 
characters, do not be so fee- 
ble as to lose yourself in my 
story, he seems to say. 

So why do I return to 
Wyndham Lewis again and 
again? Precisely, 1 think, 
because of this aggression, 
and the insights which 
accompany it Tarr is, on the 
face ofit, the story of a poor 
Eng l i sh artist in Paris before 
the first world war, his luke- 
warm on-cdS affair with the 
dismal but pneumatic Ber- 
tha, and her consequent flir- 
tation with Kreisler, a tor- 
tured German painter, 
trying “to get out of Art 

• jjiftiH 1 ? . _ ... 


But it is also a remarkable 
parable of Anglo-German 
attitudes. Kreisler always 
goes too far. is constantly 
ready to see death and 
destruction as the only logi- 
cal outcome of everyday con- 
flicts. And he has a grand 
“belief in the efficacity of 
women”. They are, for him, 
“a vast dumping ground of 
sorrow and affliction - a 
world dimensional pawn 
shop, in which you could 
deposit yourself, temporar- 
ily, in exchange for the gold 
of the human heart and any 
other gold that happened to 
be knocking about”. 

Tarr, by contrast, finds 
decisive action impossible. 
He cannot commit himself to 
Bertha, but nor can he bring 
himself to leavB her. He is 

_ K-. . . V >! A , 


English shyness, that cannot 
tolerate passion and its 
nakedness". He has under- 
gone “English tr aining - a 
system of deadening feeling, 
a stoic prescription - a 
humorous stoicism is the 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy". 


Bertha finds it hard to 
choose. She loves her quirky 
English Tarr, and marries 
him. for the sake of respect- 
ability. But she has a child 
by Kreisler. Rereading Tarr, 
after 20 years, I was smi tten 
again. 

Dostoyevsky? Well, per- 
haps not But Lewis is, at his 
best, a great English novelist 
— even though he himself 
would have dismissed snnh 
categorisation as irrational 
sentimental, unsubstan- 
tiated nonsense. 
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I emoraace might some- 

Sss be bliss, but it is 
more often a danger. If 
& statesman, for exam- 
ple, has to deal with grave 
International tensions, but 
does not fully understand 
the aims and values of the 
opposing parties, he risks 
fatal misjudgments- In such 
a case his first step should 
be to curl up with a good 
history book, for history is 
the geography of time, in 
which one traces the differ- 
ent routes travelled from 
past to present by the 
world's peoples. One learns, 
as the colloquialism aptly 
has it, "where they are com- 
ing from". 

One of the most important 
qu estions facing the contem- 
porary world is the co nflic t 
between parts of Mam *nyj 
the west (using these expres- 
sions to denote cultures 
rather than places, and as 
conveniences which ought 


Living and dying by the sword 

Insights into the history of Christianity and Islam tensions offer a welcome lesson, finds A.C. Grayling 


not to mask their internal 
diversities). It is so vexed a 
problem that - as always 
happens with such - it has 
collapsed into caricature: 
Islamic fundamentalists 
threaten "jihad" against the 
"Great Satan”, and the west, 
in return, sees only murder- 
ous fanatics, ready to blow 
themselves up along with jet 
loads of innocent victims. 

Into this mistrustful 
breach has stepped a distin- 
guished journalist and histo- 
rian who has written much, 
and with great eloquence 
and insight, about the his- 
tory of Christianity and - 
his other expertise - the 
Arab world. In his important 
new book. Peter Partner 


explores the sources of con- 
temporary misperceptions 
between Islam and the west 
by helping us to understand 
the conceptions of “holy 

war” in both traditions. 
Islam was spread by the 
sword from its earliest days: 
Christian crusaders - bar- 
barians in comparison to the 
refined Islamic civilisation 
they invaded - sought to 
“recover” the Holy Land by 
butchery. The social and 
political antecedents of pres- 
ent dilemmas lie in those 
events, and Partner seeks to 
clarify them. 

Middle-eastern deities 
were never pacifists; all wars 
were once holy in the sense 
that gods of battle led them. 


Yahweh was the “lord of 
armies”, and the late Jewish 
sects of Maccabees and Zeal- 
ots resisted their foreign 
oppressors In bis name. The 
concepts of a “party of God” 

GOD OF BATTLES: 

HOLY WARS OF 
CHRISTIANITY AND 
ISLAM 

by Peter Partner 

HarperCoUbu £25. 364 pages 

and of "struggling in His 
way” were as important to 
them as, under the respec- 
tive labels “hizbullah” ami 
“jihad”, they were for the 
followers of Mohammed half 
a millennium later. But the 


doctrine of jihad is chiefly 
rooted, Partner argues, In 
the Islamic empire’s second 
century, when the caliphs 
began preying on the Roman 
empire's weakened remains 
in Europe. The most success- 
ful of Islam's crusades 
secured Spain for Alla h; else- 
where. right into modem 
times, Its borders leaned 
against Vienna’s gates. 

One of Christianity's early 
footholds was Constantine's 
vision of the cross in AD312 
that led him to place it on 
his battle banners. But until 
the lith century its ethos 
was, Partner shows, more 
pacific than military. Mat- 
ters changed under the Influ- 
ence of the belligerent Pope 


Gregory vn, whose idea of 
the “Christian knight" influ* 
enced perceptions of the four 
centuries” old conflicts 
along fee margins between 
Christians and Moslems. But 
the decisive moment occur- 
red on November -27 1095, 
when Urban E called for a 
jihad against Islam. Thus 
began the Crusades proper. 

There followed centuries 
of mighty conflict between 
the two warlike religions, 
whose votaries saw battle as 
“a heroic enterprise of salva- 
tion”. Even when Christian- 
ity resumed a more pacific 
tone in the Reformation, the 
conflict continued in other 
guises. Partner dexterously 
traces these developments. 


i-rmr-iufting with an account 
of today's thinking in Islam 
which is required reading for 
anyone wishing to think 
more clearly about what 
Mam , and its ftmdam ental- 
ists, mean for the contempo- 
rary world. 

His analysis is especially 
interesting on the coinci- 
dence of religious passion 
and nationalist sentiment, 
suggesting that - for a 
salient example - in pres- 
ent-day Palestine Isla mi c 
fandamantaMsm is for from 
fee only danger. 

Partner troublingly 
remarks that because 
Islamic holy war is now 
waged by “irregulars” it 
recognises no constraints. 


And. indeed, its utter inhu- 
manity (think of Algiers) is 
such that his otherwise Illu- 
minating account leaves a 
residue of concern: that only 
pathology can offer an expla- 
nation for such behaviour. 

This prompts a question. 
Partner argues that the idea 
of holy war is not peculiar to 
Igj pm, and that in its later 
Christian disguises it influ- 
enced colonialism and much 
besides. But whereas Chris- 
tian sanctioning of violence 
must always be hypocritical, 
for its message is Indisput- 
ably pacific, the stubborn 
feet about Islam is that its 
history and theory both hon- 
our the argument of the 
sword. Is it wrong to seetWs 
as justifying western unease 
while tension and misunder- 
standing persists? 

If anything can help to 
reduce that misunderstand- 
ing. however. Partner's book 
will be part of it. 


When 

ills 

were 

cured 

James Le Fanu 

on western 
medicine 

O nly a fantasist 
would have 
predicted in 
1945 that 
wi thin 20 years 
polio and diphtheria would 

be all but eradicated, tuber- 

culosis and childhood cancer 
would be curable, surgeons 

would be stopping the heart 

to repair complex congenital 

abnormalities, and trans- 
planting organs, and doctors 
would have drugs to treat 
psychiatric Alness, arthritis, 

heart disease and much else. 

But it all happened, and it 

is only natural to want to 

know more about the origins 

of this most sustained epoch 

of human achievement since 

the Renaissance - which 

requires some understanding 
of the history of medicine. 

WESTERN MEDICINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY 

edited by Irvine 
London 

Oxford University Press £25. 
347 pages 

The subject is so vast it is 
difficult to know where to 
begin, let alone how to pres- 
ent it in a way that will not 
discourage the general 
reader. One solution, exem- 
plified in this illustrated his- 
tory, is to exploit the visual 
imagery associated with the 
subject. Medicine is, after 
all, about seeing things. Doc- 
tors see their patients, 
Anthony van Leeuwenhoek 
looked down the microscope 
and saw animalcules, while 
modern jumping techniques 
lay bare the inner workings 
of the body. 

But there is another and 
even richer type of medical 
imagery - exemplified by 
Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
illustration of the womb 
opened like a nut to reveal 
the crouching foetus within. 
Its technical clarity and 
acute observational detail 
embodies the spirit of the 
Renaissance, just as Rem- 
brandt’s painting, “The 
Anatomy Lesson of Dr Nicol- 
aes Tulp” with the attentive 
faces of the members of 
Amsterdam's surgeons' 
guild, captures the spirit of 
the enlightenment 
These images accompany 
a text which is more aca- 
demic popular but haw 
been ingeniously organised 
In two complementary ways. 


■Cosines & Damian performing the minide of the Mack teg 1 by Alonso do Sedano (16th century). Included in ‘Western Medicine: An (Qustratad History* 


The first half is chronologi- 
cal, seven chapters tracing 
the evolution of medicine 
from classical to the postwar 
world, the second picks out 
certain themes - such as epi- 
demics, the rise of the mod- 
ern hospital, medicine and 
the mind and others - which 
are examined in depth. 

In a notable chapter on the 
history of childbirth. Irvine 
Loudon describes how an 
event that has always been 
controlled by women was 
usurped by male obstetri- 
cians in the 18th century. 


The reasons are complex but 
an illustration from William 
Hunter's Anatomy of the 
Gravid Uterus offers a cru- 
cial clue. Hunter was an 
anatomist whose detailed 
drawings of fee complica- 
tions of pregnancy such as 
placenta praevia made it 
possible to understand why 
women might suffer a fatal 
haemorrhage during child- 
birth. 

Set against the authority 
of scientifically trained male 
obstetricians like Hunter, 
the traditional female mid- 


wives were bound to suffer a 
loss of prestige, but another 
particularly telling graph 
depicts how this “scientisa- 
tion” of obstetrics foiled to 
have any effect on maternal 
mortality. Indeed, for many 
it bad the reverse effect, 
exposing women to the dan- 
gers of puerperal fever trans- 
mitted by the hands of scien- 
tific obstetricians who went 
straight from conducting 
post mortems to the wards 
to perform vaginal examina- 
tions on women in labour. 

This Is a multi-authored 


text and regrettably not all 
the contributions are of the 
same high standard, but it is 
worth purchasing alone for 
its two chapters an the rise 
of modem medicine. 

The developments of the 
postwar years already 
alluded to can all too easily 
give the impression that 
medicine is on a continual 
upward curve of knowledge 
and achievement. Stephen 
Lock, former editor of the 
British Medical Journal, 
makes it clear that this is 
not the case, dividing his 


chapter into two epochs: 
that of "triumph” followed 
by “disillusion”. 

This notion that medicine 
may perhaps have fulfilled 
its destiny and is in decline 
Is highly subversive, but 
makes sense of many other- 
wise inexplicable phenom- 
ena such as the baffling pop- 
ularity of alternative 
medicine and the curious 
paradox that, at a time when 
people are healthier and liv- 
ing longer, they also seem to 
be more worried about their 
health than ever before. 


A Hale embarrassment 
will be unavoidable. 

Perhaps Timothy 
Carton Ash should 
have put those words on the 
title page, like the warning 
of explicit sex or violence at 
the beginning of a TV pro- 
gramme. Instead, they come 
at the end of a book which 
is, indeed, a tittle embarrass- 
ing in places. Garton Ash 
sets off, with the help of a 
file kept on him by the East 
German secret police, in 
search of his slightly callow 
youthful self. "What a gift to 
memory is a Stasi file,” he 
exclaims. “Far better than 
Proust’s madeleine." 

In the file, Garton Ash 
finds photocopied pages of 
an old notebook, secretly 
taken from him in 1381. on 
which he had noted variants 
of “the dissident’s first com- 
mandment”. the As If princi- 
ple: “Behave as If you lived 
in a free country”, or "as If 
the Stasi did not exist”. 


Files of fatal memories 


adopted his own version: 
“try to live in this free coun- 
try as If the Stasi were 
always watching you! Imag- 
ine your wife, or your best 
friend, reading the Stasi 
record of what you said 
about them to another friend 
... or of what you did in 
Amsterdam last week. Can 
you live so you would not be 
embarrassed by ft? Not seri- 
ously embarrassed, 1 mean.” 

Far some people these files 
proved worse than embar- 
rassing, They discovered 
that they owed long prison 
terms to close friends, lovers 
Or spouses who had in- 
formed on them. Others, 
exposed as Informers, have 
lost jobs, marriages, friend- 
ships; have been pilloried 
(not always fairly) in the 
media; have even committed 
suicide. In one glorious case, 


“somehow a perfect image 
for the end of East Ger- 
many*’, a professor exposed 
as a collaborator destroyed. 
In despair, his unique collec- 
tion of garden gnomes. 

In his own file, Garton Ash 
finds nothing embarrass-.' 
ingly dishonourable. It Is the 
reader who feels slight 
embarrassment at the 
mature Garton Ash's delight 
in recounting his own youth- 
ful exploits. We learn that 
the Stasi's code name for 
him was “Romeo”. 

Clearly be decided to make 
the book, subtitled "a per- 
sonal history”, as personal 
as possible. He admits this 
may make Its form seem self- 
indulgent, but insists that its 
purpose Is noL 

Each reader must judge 
how far Garton Ash passes 
his own embarrassment test 
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gets away with It thanks to 
self-deprecating humour and 
a genuinely sensitive and 
compassionate approach. 

What makes people work 
for, or collaborate with, a 
dictatorial regime? It is a 

THE FILE 

by Timothy Garton 
Ash 

Harper CoUlns £12.99. 227 pages 

humbling question for those 
who have never faced the 
dilemmas involved, and Gar- 
ton Ash answers It humbly. 
A common factor In the lives 
of the policemen he studies 
or interviews is “the absent 
father: away at the war. 
killed on active service, or 
somewhere in a prisoner-of- 
war camp ... the father who 
was a Nazi or the father who 


What should be done to, or 
about, such people once the 
dictatorship has fallen? Gar- 
ton Ash remarks that differ- 
ent countries haw tried dif- 
ferent solutions, but only 
“the new Germany” has sys- 
tematical]; opened the files 
to anyone. 

Garton Ash worries about 
the clash between the genu- 
ine interest In truth and jus- 
tice of the regime’s former 
victims and the more pruri- 
ent "entertainment value” 
derived by West Germans 
from the public exposure of 
v illains . “This is Lutber In 
the world of the television 
talk-show. I'm not sure 
Luther wins.” He also fears 
the obsession with informers 
ma y have distracted atten- 
tion from the real culprits, 
the people “in charge of the 
whole system”. 






opening the files was right. 
“It must be right that the 
Ger m ans, and not just the 
Ger m ans, should really 
unde r stand how in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century 
there was again built, on 
German soil, a to talitarian 
police state... How this 
state exploited some of the 
very same mental habits, 
social disciplines and cul- 
tural appeals on which 
Nazism had drawn, and 
those same fateful ‘second- 
ary virtues’ - duty, loyalty, 
punctuality, cleanliness, 
hard work . . . How the Ger- 
man language, that glorious 
but all too-powerfiil instru- 
ment, once again lent itself 
to disguising evil as good." 

Well, let's hope it does 
help the Germans to under- 
stand all that. Meanwhile. 
English readers can thank 
Garton Ash for explaining it 
so elegantly, and forgive any 
slight embarrassment along 
the way. 

Pdunwl Mni-I miiov 


Turbulent 
world of 
a master 

Jackie Wullschlager on a 
complex look at Chekhov's life 


B ernard Shaw once 
said that reading 
Chekhov’s plays 
made him want to 
tear up his own. In homage 
he wrote Heartbreak House, 
about a bizarre fomily who 
inhabit “this silly house, this 
strangely happy house, this 
agonising house, this house 
without foundations”. The 
play was supposed to recall 
the shifting tones of 77se 
Cherry Orchard and The 
Three Sisters, but Chekhov's 
life - turbulent, exhilarated, 
restless, tenacious in the bat- 
tle between the tuberculosis 
that killed him at 44 and the 
creative spirit that revolu- 
tionised world drama - was 
also something Ufa* Shaw’s 
house. 

In literary mythology. 
Chekhov is Russia’s doctor- 
saint -genius, who helped the 
sick and poor while distilling 
in his plays the humanity 
and wisdom behind the med- 
ical man’s ironic, detached 
facade. This biography gives 
us a more complex picture- 
Rayfield, a Chekhov expert 
since the 1970b. is the first 
British biographer to have 
access to the full editions 
and letters which were 
expurgated by the Soviet 
authorities, and he has 
uncovered a magnificent 
amount of new material. 

In place of the cool 
observer, Rayfield gives us a 
Chekhov embroiled with 
fomily, friends and a myriad 
of lovers all of whom chal- 
lenged his autonomy as an 
artist, his space to write, his 
health, while drawing him 
into their lives so Intensely 
that they enriched his own 
imagination. Through a 
minutiae of farcical detail 
about eiderdown-lined fur 
coats and invalid-menus of 
cherry compote and blanc- 
mange. Rayfield shows day- 
by-day how the last great 
plays - The Seagull, Unde 
Vanya, Three Sisters and 
The Cherry Orchard - were 
written in a rush against 
death, and from within a 
marriage to actress Olga 
Snipper which was not, as 
has been thought, idyllic but 
a union of two ego-driven 
artists incapable of compro- 
mising their vocations. 

Most mesmerisingly, there 
emerges from these pages 
the doomed but destruc- 
tively close Chekhov fomily: 
in their ineptitude, melan- 
choly and tyranny, they seem 
to epitomise the Russian 
co n dition, and they make us 
see how Chekhov, founder of 
modem drama, of the thea- 
tre of the absurd, of cruel 
comedy, could have come 
from nowhere else. 

Anton Chekhov was bom 
in Taganrog, a small port on 
the Sea of Azov in south 
Russia, in I860. His father 
Pavel was a monstrous patri- 
arch and a useless mer r* a «^ 
who took his failure out an 
his fomily: his five sons were 
thrashed mercilessly while a 
daughter, Masha, was 
treated like a china doll. 
“Tyranny and lies crippled 
our childhood so much that 
it makes me sick and afraid 
to remember.” Chekhov 
wrote. 

As V S. Pritchett points 
out in his brilliant short life 
of Chekhov, this “cynically 
aban doned child” separated 
from his fomily had much in 
common wife Dickens, alone 
of his siblings put to work in 
the blacking factory. He was 
lonely, self-reliant, watchful, 
ambitious. 

The older brothers sanir 
Into drink and debauchery 
bat Anton studied medicine! 

He observed Alness at the 


Sakhalin, and he became a 
respected doctor. “His bent - 
for diagnosis and forensics - 
was apt for a writer too” 
says Rayfield. 

The parallels with his 
development as a writer, his 
ability to penetrate and 
depict emotions, were 
uncanny: 20 years later, 
watching Three Sisters, “the 
public saw their lives 
enacted: the three sisters 
stood for all educated 
women marooned in the 
provinces . . . Masha had 
every unfaithful wife in the 
audience in tears. So moved 
was the audience that the 
curtain fell to total silence”. 
Yet Ch ekho v fee dramatist 
was neither surgeon nor 
judge, and thus the tragi- 
comedy: Masha’s husband, 
decked In a false beard, acts 
the clown to stop her con- 
fessing; after the duel and 
the death offstage, Chebu- 
tykdn, prophet of meaning- 
lessness, sings Tararaboom- 
deay. 

Rayfield makes Chekhov 
at work a heroic figure, 

ANTON CHEKHOV: A 

LIFE 

by Donald Rayfield 

Harper Collins £25. 674 pages 

fighting a public who didn't 
understand, family demands 
and a frail body. When the 
first performance of The Sea- 
gull was booed offstage, 
Chekhov, “lips blue . . . face 
frozen in a grimace”, said 
“The author has flopped", 
and vanished into the 
Petersburg night. 

The Moscow Arts Theatre 
reversed public perceptions 
and though Stanislavsky 
acted Trigorin "like an impo- 
tent recovering from 
typhoid”, the response to his 
Seagull was ecstatic. From 
then on, Chekhov and the 
Moscow Arts Theatre were 
locked into a relationship of 
mutual need and despera- 
tion: when he gave them 
Three Sisters, Chekhov was 
“writing his marriage con- 
tract to both a theatre and 
an actress”. 

Chekhov’s two great pas- 
sionate female roles, Masha 
and The Cherry Orchard’s 
Ranevskaia, were composed 
for his wife Olga Kntpper. 
But to write them he needed 
the relative warmth and 
calm of Yalta; to enact them 
she had to be in Moscow, 
rehearsing, drinking, coming 
home at dawn. They married 
In 1901. and for five months 
a year they did not see each 
other. 

The Cherry Orchard (1904), 
rarewefl play of a dying 
was inspired by a summer 
Olga and Chekhov spent at 
Stanislavsky's country 
house Ltubimovka. standing 
on a river surrounded by 
fields and forests north east 
of Moscow. 

By the end, Chekhov was 
wafer-thin, coughing non- 
stop: a trip to Baden-Baden 
to restore him was fatal, and 
he died in his hotel room, 
where the doctor ordered 
champagne for him because 
^Y^ything else was useless. 
Chekhov could hardly walk. 

came from his chest 
gut he seemed not to notice. 
He was interested in any- 
hut illness. Why are 
precioU * contents 
locked up in such a frail ves- 
sel? asked a friend. This 
enthralling biography gives 

of PhWicaJ 
of the man and of his 
r We - of fee lonely pro- 
S rt ° h f , composition and the 
£vid bustle of stage and per- 
formance. it fo a marvellous 
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Carnal 
cruelty 
and the 


joy of sex 

Lynn MacRitchie is intrigued 
and disturbed in Whitechapel 


S lender spikes of 
fretted brass knot- 
ted with cruel 
cords, biting Into 
suede and leather, 
folded and sewn like flayed 
flesh, giant whips like tum- 
bling entrails, cold glass and 
rusting metal - those who 
enter the Whitechapel Gal- 
lery this summer should 
beware. The British sculptor 
Cathy de Monchaux has 
filled its lower galleries with 
her own very disturbing cre- 
ations. exquisitely crafted 
mementoes of erotic unease. 

Things begin quietly 
enough. The large glass 
piece propped Just inside the 
door, although wamingly 
titled “Rocking the boat 
before the storm ahead”, 
1994, seems harmless at first 
glance, the eye becoming 
absorbed in examining the 
fine detail of the black paper 
squares cut into doily-like 
patterns held between the 
glass panels. 

It takes a moment or two 
to notice the red. tongue-like 
protruberances which 
emerge from each top and 
bottom comer, pinned down 
beneath the sharp edges of 
the glass. Turning round, 
half way up the walls on 
either side of the door is set 
“Dangerous Fragility'”. 1994, 
a two-part work. The left- 
hand construction of pierced 
brass panels, bolts and cords 
and dark folded leather is 
closed up tight as a clam. 
The one which occupies the 
equivalent space on the wall 
on the right is pulled cruelly 
open, revealing folds of pink 
suede in an alarmingly 
labial display. 

And so it continues - the 
gallery walls creep with mol- 


lusc-like objects, now open, 
now closed, the mystery of 
their metallic exteriors 
revealed in folds of pseudo 
flesh, pulled . back on savage 
spikes. Dusted with white 
powder, they seem ancient, 
eternal. More glass panels 
tempt the gaze with ever 
more detailed decoration, 
their comers adorned with 
sinister black ribbons. 

In a particularly delicate 
example, “Assuaging doubt 
through others* eyes". 1997. 
the cut tracery of black 
paper replaced with plain 
white paper strips, the gaze 
is drawn.' to splashes of col- 
our which on closer exami- 
nation are revealed as photo- 
graphs of fruit, flowers and 
vegetables. Interspersed with 
these, however, are the dead 
eyes of flsh, staring up from 
the fishmonger's slab. Peer 
closely enough at the beauty 
of nature, the piece seems to 
say, and you will gaze into 
the face of death. 

De Moncbaux has devel- 
oped her sin gular vision 
over the past 10 years, not 
deviating from a path which 
began with small objects 
such as “Erase”, 1988. a 
heavy-metal bolt snuggled in 
red velvet encased in denim, 
or the heart-shaped, velvet- 
lined, metal bound “Once 
upon a 1***" of 1992. 

These early objects, and 
the smaller ones In the pres- 
ent show, are in the tradi- 
tion of work on erotic 
themes by women artists 
such as Meret Oppenheim, 
she of the Surrealist fur-cov- 
ered teacup and saucer 
which never loses its power 
to shock, oir Louise Bour- 
geois, with her sculptures of 
breasts and arms conjuring 



The lucky ones: ‘Krishna and Radha 1 ; Paharf School, Bashoi style c.1730 featured in Krishna: The Divine Lover 


soft flesh from cold marble, 
or the paintings of Dorothea 
T anning and Leonora Car- 
rington, Of Crazed maidens in 
sex haunted rooms. 

There was mystery but no 
ambiguity about their 
works, and there is no ambi- 
guity here. De Monchaux is 
mesmerised by the terrors of 
the flesh, those secret places 
where the body reveals itself 
as vulnerable, penetrable. 
The obsessive detailing of 
the pieces - crafted from 
suede, leather and finely 


wrought brass - seduces the 
viewer into looking ever 
closer, probing the secrets of 
these folds of pseudo skin 
until drawing back with a 
shudder. 

The most recent pieces in 
the show, “Confessional” 
and “Never forget the power 
of tears”, both 1997, expand 
the work into installations. 
In “Confessional”, the glass 
panels, coated with white- 
wash, have rearranged them- 
selves into a gazebo-like 
structure. Two larger ver- 


sions of the wall-mounted 
Crustacea have crept inside 
to masquerade as seats, 
curves of cold metal uphol- 
stered with waves of pink, 
pleated suede, set on either 
side of a jagged, rusting 
screen. Within, all is dys- 
functional. The pink seat 
covers, obvious in the need 
they imply, repel the reluc- 
tant sitter. The glass walls 
let in light, denying the 
darkness necessary to whis- 
per confessions. 

The rusting screen makes 


lovers' kisses impossible. 
This curious chamber is a 
temple to frustration. “Never 
forget the power of tears” 
fills the centre of the gallery, 
a silent room in which a 
panel of tormented pseudo- 
genitals lies in the centre of 
the floor, flankpri by 12 plain 
panels of lead, like tomb 
slabs, heavy dark and 
empty. The anguished flesh 
cannot be satisfied, it seems, 
only released in death. In 
both pieces, the intensity of 
the smaller works is muted 



Alarming: 'Suck Violets' 1996 by Cathy de Monchaux 


by the increase in scale, the 
transition from concentra- 
tion on to absorption in the 
object not quite resolved - 
but the move into a larger 
scale is intriguing. 

Upstairs, in blessed relief, 
in a touring show of 16th- 
19tb century Indian minia- 
tures organised by the 
South Bank Centre, Krishna: 
The Divine Lover, luckiest 
god of all, frolics wth his 
milkmaids, celebrating phys- 
ical love-making as the 
human spirit’s longing for 


the divine. The needs of the 
flesh accepted can be tran- 
scended in joy: in De Mon- 
chaux’s cruel tableaux of 
denial, only frustration 
awaits. 


Cathy de Monchaux, until 
July 27. Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, Whitechapel High 
Street, Loudon El 7QX- Tel: 
0171-522 7888. Showing with 
Krishna: The Divine Lover, 
a national tooring exhibi- 
tion from the South Bank 
Centre. 






Records / David Murray 

A serious prodigy 
with Blu-Tac strings 


O ne of the 

mysterious links 
between music 
and maths is that 
precocious composers, like 
precocious mathematicians, 
tend to go far. Not all of 
them, of course; some die 
early, and some just fizzle 
out Still, more of the 
revered masters of those arts 
began as young prodigies 
than in any others. 

Among British composers. 
George Benjamin and - 
Thomas Adfcs are arguably 
the first grade- A prodigies to 
have turned up since 
Benjamin Britten - if less 
extravagantly precocious • ' 
than Mozart. Sdiubert or - 
Mendelssohn. Modem music 
is more of a mine-field than 
the tidy, well-defined 
territory of Austro-German 
classicism, and it takes 
longer for a serious gift to 
achieve recognition amid all 
the newer “ism”s. Anyhow, 
you can judge for yourselt 
for there are two new CDs 
devoted to their recent work. 

Adds (b. 1971) made a 
strong, instant impression in 
the PLG's annual “Young 
Artists” series five years 
ago. playing his own Still 
Sorrowing for “prepared” 
piano (middle strings 
damped with Blu-Tac. 
removed as the piece 
proceeds). It was patently 
original, perfectly designed, 
and sounded a personal, • 
expressive note: in short a 
new. true voice. Everybody 
wanted to hear more. 

Soon his dazzling 
small-orchestra fantasy 
Living Toys appeared, and in 
due course the opera Powder 
Her Face - nasty libretto . 
(not his), but n marvellously 
inventive score. By then 
pr e-Sormiving pieces were 
circulating, and new ones 
getting quick premieres. It 
became clear that games, 
jokes and tricks are 
favourite triggers for the 
Ades imagination, but never 
substitutes for intricate 
musicianship. 

The Ades CD (EMI 
Classics 5 69699 2). his first 
includes Still Sorrowing', bis 
striking iT uneven opus 1 - 
“Eliot Landscapes”, for 
soprano and piano; three 
other ingeniously refined 
pieces; and perhaps most 


characteristic of all. Life 
Story (1993). a wry 
poet-coital monologue after 
Tennessee Williams. 

For that, EMI really ought 
to have stretched the budget 
for the original pair of bass 
clarinets with double bass, 
instead of leaving Ad6s to 
accompany it at a piano. 
Never mind: this first 
conspectus of Ad£s is greatly 
worth hearing, as much for 
pleasure as by way of 
preparation for his next CD 
(including Living Toys and 
the quartet Arcadiana, 
among other music), due 
this autumn. 

Ades looks like being 
prolific, praise be. George 
Benjamin (b. 1960) is not, 
despite his precocious 
beginnings with Ringed by 
the Flat Horizon, A Mind of 
Winter and At First Light, 

It became 
clear that 
games, jokes 
and tricks are 
favourite 
triggers for 
the Ades 
imagination 

which have travelled the - 
world swiftly. Too 
fastidious? too self-critical? 
or just too busy conducting 
his own and other 
composers' works (at which 
be excels)? At any rate, his 
pieces - when they do come 
- are always worthy of their 
predecessors, and usually 
break new ground as well. 

Benjamin’s latest CD 
(Nimbus NI 5505) runs from 
his 1979 Octet (too nervously 
Mesdaenic to bother with 
now) to three fine, grown-up 
works. One of them, Dpon 
Silence, is played twice: the 
ori ginal version of 1990. for 
mezzo (Susan Bickley) and 
five viols, is hatmtingly 
beautiftil, and the more 
practical 1991 version with 
seven modern, strings lets ns 
hoar how strong the 
construction is even when 
deprived of the vials’ 
ravishing huskiness. 


There is also Sudden Time 
(1989-93), a remarkable 
canvas for large orchestra 
(the LPO) which deploys 
some unusual sounds — 
tablas, recorders and a 
quartet of alto flutes - with 
Benjamin's always-unerring 
ear; and his Salzburg 
Festival commission from 
two years back, the Three 
Inventions lor chamber 
orchestra (the London 
Sinfanietta), tingling with 
calculated drama and 
rewarding to hear over and 
over. 

The whole programme 
displays Benjamin's mature 
breadth, and not only the 
extreme finesse and grace 
that first made him noticed. 
Anew Deutsche 
Gramm ophon CD (447 761-2) 
does something different for 
the 7l-year-old Hungarian 
master GyOrgy Kurtdg. We 
know him above all as a 
great original miniaturist; 
even his few longer pieces, 
like the Memories of Miss 
R.S. Troussooa that made 
him famous, are composed of 
brief, trenchant sections. 

But Claudio Abbado and 
the Berlin Philharmonic 
have chosen to record two 
Kurtdg works which, though 
quite short, have a huge and 
almost shocking impact his 
1989 Grabstemf&r Stephan 
(“Gravestone for Stephan", a 
friend), and the 1994 Stele 
(another in memoriam for 
another friend), one of his 
rare pieces for conventional 
orchestra. The DG recanting 
transmits them uncannily 

raw and direct not quite the 
Kurtfig we have come to 
know and love, but 
something other - stark and 
inconsolable, though as 
usual without a single 
extraneous' note. 

The disk is completed by 
Stockhausen’s seminal 
Gnippen of 1955-57, for three 
orchestras. One hears that 
Sto ckhausen think* it all too 
slow; but even in mere 
(brilliant) stereo, without 
three separate 
sound^ources, it lays bare 
the workings of this 
extraordinary piece as one 
has never heard them 
before. Unmissable, at 
least for aficionados of that 
heady period of musical 
discovery. ^ 


T elevision can be a 
remarkably effec- 
tive medium for 
biography, a fact 
illustrated by two forthcom- 
ing examples on BBC2: 

today's profile of Arthur C. 
Clarke, “The Man Who Saw 
The Future" in The Works 
(&55pm) and next Saturday's 
portrait of Michael Foot. 
Labour’s Old Romantic. Of 
course, a televised biogra- 
phy, even if you record it 
and keep it on tape, is not 
the same thing as a book. As 
a reference tool the book is 
instantly addressable: take it 
off the shelf, consult the 
index and go straight to the 
relevant page. With video- 
tape you have to load up a 
VCR and spool through the 
cassette, repeatedly stopping 
and starting in order to find 
the place you want, assum- 
ing you can tell where that 
is. 

True, CD-Rom is addressa- 
ble, but you cannot - yet - 
make a CD recording from 
your television. Once the 
endlessly promised "conver- 
gence” takes place and we 
can all construct our own 
electronic databases, things 
may be different. So far the 
book is still, in many ways, 
superior. 

Yet television does have 
its own advantages. The 
clips from 2001 in today's 
programme, however brief 
(goodness only knows the 
prices charged to this pro- 
gramme. but movie extracts 
can be prohibitively expen- 
sive, costing hundreds and 
even thousands of pounds) 
are not merely useful but 
vital. The programme’s cen- 
tral assertion is that Clarke, 
who was bom in Minehead. 
grew up in Taunton and has 
lived most of his life in Sri 
Lanka, is one of the world's 
great visionaries. 

It is simple enough to 
show the technical magazine 
in which Clarke, in 1947. 
described his idea of using 
satellites in geostationary 
orbit as super-high relay sta- 
tions for telecommunica- 
tions. But how to illustrate ; 
his thoughts in the 1960s ' 
about artificial intelligence 
and the possible conse- 
quences of a machine which, 
whatever Asimov's Second 
Law of Robotics may have 
laid down in 1941. decides to 
disobey its human master? 
The answer, obviously, is to 
show the scene in 2001 
where Hal, the computer, 
delivers the chilling line 
‘I'm sorry Dave, Fm afraid I 
can't do that”. 

Even more important to 
some of us is to hear again 
that slow start to the Blue 


Television / Christopher Dunkley 

The art of biography 


Danube waltz which gave 
such a paradoxical profun- 
dity to this extraordinary 
work - and you cannot get 
that from a book. Nor could 
you achieve quite the impact 
which comes from seeing 
Clarke's brother talking 
about him, or Arthur C. 
being consulted live on 
American news by Walter 
Cronkite on the night that 
men first walked on the 
moon. 

Also vivid and telling are 
the film and newsreel 
extracts used to illustrate 
the life of Michael Foot in 
next Saturday’s programme. 
As with some of the previous 
excellent political portraits 
made by Michael Cockerell, 
this one shows its subject 
seated in black limbo watch- 
ing monitor screens display- 


ing scenes from earlier peri- 
ods of his life and reacting to 
them. 

Observing himself during 
the famous occasion at the 
Cenotaph when he wore a 
duffel jacket. Foot is. rightly 
we may think, bluffly dis- 
missive of the fuss that was 
made about it. (Could it have 
been the way he wore it 
casually draped open rather 
than the design which 
offended?) 

P reviewing these two 
programmes on the 
same afternoon. I 
was prepared to find 
the Cockerell “authored" 
documentary more effective 
than the Clarke profile. 
Cockerell wrote his own pro- 
gramme. did the interviews. 

and voiced his own script 


This must surely be better 
than having ZOe W ana- 
maker. an excellent actress 
but presumably no expert on 
Clarke, reading a script writ- 
ten by someone else, with 
input from all sorts of other 
people, and interviews by 
yet another person. 

Sure enough, judged by 
the strictest of standards. 
Labour’s Old Romantic is a 
better programme. With con- 
tributions from nephew Paul 
Foot, wife Jill Craigie, and 
friend Spike Milligan as well 
as numerous politicians, and 
many archive clips, you do 
come away with a far more 
detailed impression of the 
subject, and many more sub- 
tle insights. Of course, hav- 
ing nearly twice as much 
time helps, as does a subject 
whose life has been inten- 


sively recorded by the cam- 
eras. 

Yet the distinctions are 
not that dramatic, and many 
viewers will prefer “The 
Man Who Saw the Future”, 
not just because politicians 
bore them while Clarke is. to 
many, a fasrinatiwg individ- 
ual, but because the pictures 
which illustrate Clarke's life 
seem more interesting. Liv- 
ing in Sri Lanka, having 
gone there for the outstand- 
ing sub-aqua opportunities, 
being involved with movies, 
computers and science fic- 
tion and participating in 
intercontinental video-con- 
ferencing, is all the sort of 
activity which lends itself 
ideally to television biogra- 
phy. In other words, televi- 
sion, as we know so well, 
loves striking pictures. 

But. with or without them, 
there are qualities to be 
gained, and aspects of char- 
acter to be conveyed, in a 
televised biography of a poli- 
tician which you will never 
get from a book. 
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The Kirov's corps de ballet hi 'Don Quixote': the production has been edfted for maximum bravura over the century 


C ervantes it most 
certainly ain't. 
Spanish, hardly 
more so, save 
that in that 
unlikely Iberian fashion 
known to ballet companies. 
Tremendous fun it most defi- 
nitely is. It of course, is the 
Kirov Ballet's production of 
Don Quixote, which had its 
first London showing this 
week at the start of the com- 
pany's latest season at the 
Coliseum. 

The most immediate com- 
ment I can make about the 
staging is that I once saw it 
on three successive nights in 
Leningrad (as was) and rel- 
ished each moment of each 
evening. It is a ballet that 
Petersburg's artists have 
performed since 1871, when 
Petipa mounted it there. It 
made little enough sense a 
century ago. Now. as much 
revised and edited by the 
ballet-master Gorsky in 1902. 
it is a romp built round the 
highest of jinks for a balle- 
rina and her partner, 
attended by an extremely 
Hispanic corps de ballet, by 
gypsies, toreros, street-danc- 


Russian cure 
for Don Quixote 

The Kirov Ballet has added fun to an old romp, says Clement Crisp 


ers, naiads, windmills (Cer- 
vantes, surfacing for a brief 
moment) and a pimento-fla- 
voured score from dear old 
Minkus and a few other 
ohliging bands. 

It is a ballet which only 
succeeds if it is done by the 
very best dancers. One 
might qualify that further by 
adding "the very best Rus- 
sian dancers". Which is, for 
us, the Kirov. The produc- 
tion has been edited for max- 
imum bravura over the cen- 
tury. It retains, very 
importantly, many elements 
of the 1902 design made at 
the Mariinsky by Konstantin 
Korovin and Alexander 
Golovin. The back-cloths are 


handsome, ideally conceived 
for a ballet of this type in 
fixing atmosphere and loca- 
tion. and demand to be 
seen. 

The costuming is rather 
more mixed and unlikely, 
ranging from the “possibly 
Spanish" to the dressing-up 
box nonsensical. But who 
cares! The stylishness with 
which this Don Q is per- 
formed by each and every 
member of the cast - the 
speed and vivacity of the 
ensembles; the muscular 
richness which brings vivid 
shape to every barmy num- 
ber - are the key to the 
evening's unalloyed plea- 
sures. 


And, like every good romp, 
like the best farce, it must be 
treated with a certain seri- 
ousness which, with the 
Kirov, means technical 
prowess and elegant style. 
At the heart of the piece, 
bowling it along at highest 
speed, are Kitri and Basil, 
roles that can bring out the 
best (and sometimes the 
very worst) in ballerina and 
premier danse ur. 

Definitive Russian perfor- 
mances for me have been 
those by Maya Plisetskaya, a 
supernova of wit and techni- 
cal dazzle, and Vasili ev and 
Maximova, who could do no 
wrong. These were Bolshoi 
stars. To hold high the ban- 


ner of Kirov style on Tues- 
day night, who better than 
Altynai Asylmuratova and 
Igor Zelensky. 

Asylmuratova. stagger- 
ingly lovely, raced an to the 
stage, and proceeded to light 
up the evening with temper- 
ament, a fan, castanets, high 
kicks, naughtiness, yielding 
feelings for Basil, wicked 
glances, and a general 
impression that she was hav- 
ing a whale of a Spanish 
time. She was in all thing s 
adorable, wonderful, and 
most adorably and wonder- 
fully so when flirting with 
her solo in the final grand 
pas, which she caressed, 
toyed with, brought off with 


a laughing artistry that 
defeats criticism. 

Zelensky, looking about as 
Spanish as the Nevsky Pros- 
pekt, revealed immense tech- 
nical resource and. no less 
exciting, a fine sense of com- 
edy. (His “death” by stab- 
bing himself reduced a little 
boy sitting near me to 
shouts of delight: the tot is 
already a critic.) He plays to 
Asylmuratova, and she 
responds, with a tangible 
sense of common pleasure in 
what is happening. And this 
gives a heart to the ballet 
Itself: their joys are our 
joys. 

To them, to the company, 
all thanks. And to Viktor 
Fedotov, yet more laurels. 
He inspired a fast-paced, 
quick-witted account of the 
score (which is happily kept 
in its old-fashioned orches- 
tration) from the Kirov's 
musicians. He and they are 
heroes too. A splendid even- 
ing. 


The Kirov Ballet season con- 
tinues. with mixed reper- 
tory, until August 9 at the 
Coliseum. 


Radio / Marlin Hoyle 

Tis the season to be marching 


T he biggest surprise 
In a week of para- 
doxes came from 
the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in Wednesday's 
Thought For the Day. Some- 
one referred to as Bishop 
Jim might be expected to 
support the nation's predom- 
inantly suburban view of 
fox-hunting. Instead, he 
came out with a timely 
reminder that the country- 
side Is h untin ' pink in tooth 
and claw; that townies are as 
protected from the miry, 
bloody and slimy facts of 
birth and death by the super- 
market packaging on their 
lamb chops. 

On Your Farm interviewed 
Baroness Mallalieu on the 


morning of the Hyde Park 
rally: a socialist free of knee- 
jerk reaction, who empha- 
sised the classlessness of the 
last genuinely ancient and 
communal country activity. 

The Archers, those country 
folk batched in the middle of 
Britain’s second largest city, 
put off all reference to the 
question until Wednesday 
evening, when a perfunctory 
conversation grudgingly 
noted even pious Shula 
among the rally's supporters 
- though Shaun's presence 
at Gay Pride has been made 
into a long-running sub-plot. 
Perhaps the hunting lobby is 
too late; perhaps country life 
has disappeared already. 

July, with its famous 


national holidays, prompts 
the thought that if ever the 
British decide on a national 
day, an occasion worth com- 
memorating would be tbe 
expulsion of our last despot 
and the emergence of a con- 
stitution with respect for 
parliament. Oddly enough, 
some Britons do observe 
this: and trigger violence in 
others. The marching season 
is with us, as pointed out by 
the news programmes. As 
one letter to P.M. put it, 
middle-aged men avoiding 
triumphalism, leaving the 
hand behind, marching sev- 
eral abreast to make it as 
quick as possible, walked 
along the public highway, a 
screaming mob burnt 


vehicles and fired on the 
security forces. They 
received an apology. “Have I 
missed something?" asked 
the puzzled correspondent 

English liberal guilt is 
wearing as thin as the polite 
smile of a cocktail party 
guest cornered by a mind- 
numbing bore. Not that glib 
English references to Irish 
tribalism are any answer 
(have they ever been to a 
Millwall match?). We bap- 
tised 1688 the Bloodless Rev- 
olution only because the 
fighting was conveniently 
conducted off English soil. 

Belfast dogged us as tena- 
ciously as Hong Kong the 
week before, from Call Ed 
Stourton to Radio S Live's 
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Young Britain theme; in 
Hearts and Minds, Mark Car- 
rnthers met young people 
from the divided areas. One 
couple had contracted a 
mixed marriage and the 
Protestant wife insisted an 
bringing up their baby as a 
Catholic despite her family's 
opposition. Such happy 
Romeo and Juliet endings 
seem rare. Kids who had 
shared holidays organised by 
conciliatory bodies discover 
that the other side is normal, 
wears similar clothes, has 
Hip normal human distribu- 
tion of beads per body; but 
their surprise at this is 
depressing. 

For all the token noises of 
pacification, the Republicans 
and Nationalists seem as 
fixed as the immovable Irish 
constitution in their determi- 
nation on a unified Ireland; 
which suggests an ultimate 
Protestant Masada one day. 
And the vigilante justice 
meted out to their own com- 
munities by both sides is a 
terrifying sign of a continu- 
ing need for violence. 

Radio 3's counterpoint to 
all this contrary, contradic- 
tory Irishness was a series 


on that ultimate enigma 
among Irishmen, Edmund 
Burke. The Orpheus that 
Sailed with the Argonauts 
was a fascinating set of talks 
by distinguished academics 
on that elusive politician 
claimed in the last two cen- 
turies by Conservative and 
revolutionary, Irish patriot 
and status-affirming Brit, 
patrician and republican, 
cold war warrior and ecolo- 
gist - and disowned by the 
same groups according to 
political fashion. Will we 
ever hear of Burke the Euro- 
pean? asked Dr Jonathan 
Clark quizzically of this 
“revolutionary whig". 

Enough already. Isn't John 
Bull '8 other island suffi- 
ciently complicated? It's 
usual after such intriguing 
programmes to wish the 
great dead were living at 
this hour. To save further 
confusion, one can only be 
glad that this “political 
Jeeves, a gentleman's gentle- 
man” (Professor Harvey 
Mansfield of Harvard) is 
safely tucked away in the 
pantheon. God knows what 
side of the road he would be 
marching on. 
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These poignant words from 
a bereaved husband are 
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Money-back pttumtee 


Rothschild’s 

lotteiy 

legacies 

Antony Thomcroft on the 
impact of the latest cash windfalls 


O n Monday. Lord 
Rothschild, chair- 
man of the Heri- 
tage Lottery 
Fund, becomes the nation's 
parkie once again, dis- 
tributing another £8m to 
help repair one of the most 
loved, most ignored, of 
British treasures, tbe urban 
paries. 

This top-up on tbe £5 7m 
aiiniMiwl in May means that 
77 parks, ranging from Shef- 
field's Botanical Gardens to 
Russell Square in London, 
have received £65m from the 
lottery to make them ship- 
shape. Of course, local 
authorities must do their 
hit, contribute another 
£15m or so over the next 
decade in partnership fund- 
ing, but the 8m weekly visi- 
tors to city parks should 
soon see a difference. 

This is one use of lotteiy 
money that arouses few pro- 
tests, unlike the Heritage 
Fund’s first grant, in March 
1995: the £llm to rescue for 
the nation Churchill’s 
archive, a cache of paper 
that the nation thought it 
already owned. 

Since then. Lord Roths- 
child has guided the Heri- 
tage Lottery Fund quietly 
but firmly into calm, un con- 
troversial, waters. There 
was some criticism that he 
was hoarding his lottery 
money - some £300m a year. 
There can be few complaints 
about that now. “For the 
first 2% years we had 
enough money to do any- 
thing, but by the end of 1997 
we will have committed 
£450m and our reserves will 
be very low.” Already there 
are disappointed applicants 
and, with the fund’s revenue 
likely to shrink by £50m a 
year when It loses the pro- 
ceeds from the mid-week 
drew to health and educa- 
tion, there win be more. 

Lord Rothschild fortu- 
itously foreshadowed one of 
the buzzwords or tbe new 
government and adopted a 
strategic approach to his lot- 
tery windfalL This involved 
making a priority of certain 
obvious areas that needed 
support, initially museums, 
urban parks and, to a lesser 
extent, churches, and bom- 
barding them with cash 
after carefully conducted 
beauty contests. To date 
museums have received 
more than £300m; urban 
parks, £70m (by the end of 
the year); ami churches, a 
bigger nut to creek, £37m to 
date, in a joint scheme with 
Rn gtigfr Heritage. 

Next on the block is local 
heritage initiatives, which 
range from preserving 
hedgerows, to cleaning 600 
ponds, to safeguarding vil- 
lage greens and parish halls, 
to helping English Heritage 
fund more urban conserva- 
tion schemes. 

Still to come are pro- 
grammes involving a huge 
investment in education and 
information technology, 
which, strangely enough, 
are also obsessions of the 
new government. Finally, 
when tbe nation's main 
museums have been refur- 
bished, when every village 
has been returned to pris- 
tine glory, when churches 
are re-roofed and canals 
cleared of weeds, the fund 
will tackle the big one - 
endowment funding. Lord 
Rothschild expects to spend 
up to a quarter of his 
income in this area. 

Except that by then he 


will have left the scene. Or 
will be? His six-year stint 
ends in March, but he has 
gi o w n so attached to certain 
projects, in particular his 
ambitious plans for Somer- 
set House, and his commit- 
ment to parks, that he 
would like to stay on in an 
advisory role. 

Lord Rothschild's great 
hope is that, in 50 years' 
time, when the lottery has 
been hijacked to fund health 
and education, the Heritage 
Fund's efforts will be recog- 
nised. By the time be quits 
he will expect to have 
solved, in part or in whole, 
some of the big heritage 
challenges facing the nation 

- providing the extension, 
which Manchester City Art 
Gallery has sought for a 
century; sorting out the 
National Gallery from the 
National Portrait Gallery; 
modernising tbe South Bank 

- the final solution, with 
the Heritage Fund sharing 
the cost with the Arts Fund, 
should be ann ounced next 
week - safeguarding the 
Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich. which has been res- 
cued from the bands of the 
estate agents; and prising 
Somerset House from the 
grip of the Civil Service. 

Taking up another theme 

He can even 
see a case for 
the Heritage 
Fund taking 
over English 
Heritage 

favoured by the new heri- 
tage secretary, Chris Smith, 
Lord Rothschild believes his 
fund should initiate good 
ideas rather than just 
respond to them. For exam- 
ple, he is happy to take on 
the Big One - Stonehenge. If 
its owner, English Heritage, 
can come up with a more 
modest proposal involving 
free access, to replace the 
£44m scheme just turned 
down by the Millennium 
Commission, say one costed 
at around £25m, he is sure 
the fund could find the 
money. He can even see a 
case for the Heritage Fund 
taking over English Heri- 
tage, the kind of tidying up 
process that might come 
from a Labour government. 

But Lord Rothschild's 
great preoccupation is Som- 
erset House. He was largely 
responsible for stitching up 
the deal under which Arthur 
Gilbert's unrivalled collec- 
tion of sliver will occupy a 
gallery in the under-appreci- 
ated 18th century b uilding . 
He is now trumpeting archi- 
tect Rick Mather’s ideas for 
a vast tented pavilion in the 
courtyard, which could seat 
5,000 people and act as the 
temporary home for, succes- 
sively, a homeless Royal 
Opera House, and a one-day 
homeless English National 
Opera. In time, he wants 
culture to take over all of 
Somerset House, and a 
pedestrian bridge over the 
Thames linking It with a 
revitalised, and domed. 
South Bank arts centre. 

Lord Rothschild will leave 
the fund nest spring in a 
strangely unsatisfactory 
way; with much more in the 
process of change than 
changed already. But the 
transformation begun. 
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How to Spen 

In hot pursuit of 
the arcane by the 
banks of the Arno 
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If you want to look as elegant as the chicest of the locals, follow 
Lucia van der Post's trail of discovery through the backstreets, 
where Florence's intriguing ateliers and boutiques are situated 


T o Florence for 
Prtti Uomo, one of 
Europe's biggest 
mens wear shows, 
where How to 
Spend It was being honoured 
with the Classico Italia 
award for raising the appre- 
ciation of Italian design. So, 
a chance not just to catch np 
with cutting edge Italian 
menswear, but also to roam 
around one of Europe's love- 
liest cities. 

One of its charms is that it 
is relatively small; wander- 
ing around you still come 
across small ateliers where 
the products - whether pic- 
ture frames or table ninths. 
shoes or lanterns - are still 
made by hand with love and 
care and where special 
orders are not a nuisance 
but a privelege. 

What this alan means is 
that shoppers venturing into 
the arcane arena of Floren- 
tine antiques should be 
aware that with such crafts- 
manship around, all is not 
always what it seems - won- 
derful “Renaissance" pieces 
are knocked up in work- 
shops daily. 

So are “antique” picture 
frames, 16th century lights 
and all the other goodies 
that tourists long to take 
home. 

That said, it is still a ter- 
rific place to shop. With the 
lira at nearly 3,000 to the 
pound, it is almost bargain 
basement time in Italy. 

The smartest street is Via 
Tomabuoni where all the 
grand names duster but the 
more interesting little ate- 
liers and boutiques as well 
as the traditional purveyors 
of household goods are to be 
found in the smaller streets 
such as the Via Porta Rossa, 
Via della Vlgna Nova, the 
Via Roma and the Via Mag- 
gio (this last especially for 
antiques). 

If you want to look as non- 
chalantly elegant as the chi- 
cest of the locals, the shoes 
to wear for cHmMng church 
steeples, traipsing round the 
Uffizi and wandering abroad 
in the market-places are JJP. 
Tod's. Soft as butter, more of 
a slipper than a shoe, with 
studded undersides they are 
the perfect travel-cruxn-driv- 
ing moccasin. 

Now there is a JJV Tod's 
in London (at 35 Sloane 
Street), but it makes better 
sense to stock up in Italy 
where they are at least £50 
cheaper (roughly £130 as 
opposed to £175). 

Get a head start with the 
range of four fine leather 
handbags and holdalls that 
J. P. Tod's has just launched 
- in the £360 to £600 range - 
it's well worth the 25 per 
cent saving. Already they 
have been seen on the arms 
of the Princess of Wales and 
Catherine Deneuve. 
J.P.Tod's is at Via Torna- 
buoni 103. 

Less of a fashion victim’s 
favourite, more of a private 
secret, is Arfango's range' of 
high-quality shoes. Coming 
out in the autumn will he 
the Capri. Made from one 
piece of soft, soft leather, 
hand -stitched, sublimely 
comfortable, It is a recre- 
ation of the classic, tradi- 
tional Capri shoe. The range ' 
is available in good Floren- 
tine shoe shops. 
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J-P.TcxFs new hoktal range sported by Catharine Deneuve 



JJVTcKfs moccasins worn by Princess Carolina and daughter 


Other Italian-based design- 
ers’ wares, too, are cheaper 
on the spot, so if Ferxag a mo 
or Gucci or Prada are your 
particular bag, not only will 
you find Che prices slightly 
easier but yon will probably 
find more choice. 

Priida fens might be will- 
ing to face the long journey 
to the outlet which is about 
6Qkms outside Florence and 
IGkms from Arezzo. For rea- 
sons best-known to Prada, 
there are ho visible sign- 
posts and it is almost Impos- 
sible to find. So, proceed in 
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the direction of Arezzo and 
make for the station at 
Monte Varchi. 

. There you pay a taxi- 
driver to lead you to the out- 
let which is as cool and 
ordered as a Prada store, 
except that it is in a anony- 
mous shed. Most of the sear 
son’s best sellers are there - 
at vastly reduced prices - 
though not always in the 
range of sizes yon might 
need. . 

Shoes were reduced to £50, 
a silk coat down from £500 to 
£200. a big range of knitwear 
and a selection of dresses, 
fashionable see-through 
flimsy evening wear, all with 
varying reductions. 

Back in Florence, the Via 
Porta Rossa is filled with 
small shops worth exploring, 
.but don’t miss out on Fulagi, 
a resolutely . old-fashioned 
household drapery store 
where you can buy hotel- 
style white' cotton towels, 
huckaback glass towels, 
pure linen sheets at £130 for 
a king-size sheet and two 
pillowcases. 

If like me, you can’t find a 
tablecloth that fits . your 
table or your tastes they’ll 
make one in under a week 
and post it to you. I've 


EMMA HOPE’S 
SHOES 


designed my own - cream 
linen edged with a wide 
beige linen border, 9ft 61ns 
by tit 6ms. price £102. 

Some of the classiest 
smells In the world come 
from. Florence! The Fanaada 
di Santa Maria Novella at 
Via del Escala 16 is an old 
favourite and even though 
there is now a small version 
in London’s Walton Street, it 
is still worth a visit Once a 
church, it is a haven of all 
thing s deli clous- smellin g - 
from perfumes and essences 
to soaps, pot pourris and tal- 
cum powders. 

A new discovery is Lor- 
enzo VUlaresi, who describes 
himself as a “perfume 
explorer”. If that sounds pre- 
tentious, believe me, having 
seen what he's doing, Td go 
along with it His perfume 
tempi e-cum-Iabaratory is on 
the top floor of a medieval 
palazzetto in Via del Bardi 
overlooking the Amo. 

Here he mixes and 
matches his lotions and 
potions, using something 
like 1,000 different essences 
to create new perfumes ail 
the time. Among the 
essences on sale are the 
smell of cut-grass. Mediterra- 
nean (all sage, rosemary, 
myrtle, thyme), Uomo 
(essence of man ), tobacco 
(sounds horrid but actually 
smells wonderful), wild 
poppy, afrodisla, orientale 
and lots more. All these can 
be bought singly or com- 
bined to make a completely 
personal scent- These can be 
mixed in Just a few days and 
come with initialled bottles 
encased in beautiful plain 
tobacco-brown leather. 

The pot-pourris are won- 
derful - souk have pieces of 
Cyprus wood cut by hand 
and little green cones release 
the resin which helps to fix 
the scent as they open. 

Room scents are also 
unique; heady and strange, 
they smell of whatever 
essences the customer 
chooses. Yon can put them 
in little rings around light- 
bulbs, as candles encased in 
wonderful plain white ala- 
baster containers or in ter- 
raccota lanterns. There is 
also a full range for the bath 
- the small soaps make won- 
derful house presents. In 
London, Fortnum & Mason 
sells some of the ready-pre- 
pared scents but, in Flor- 
ence, you can choose from 
the full range. 

Tessilarte weaves some of 
the finest, softest linens and 
cottons around. Customers 
can visit the workshops and 
see the looms in action at 
Via Toselli 100 and then buy 
from the show-room down- 
stairs. The men's pyjamas 
and dressing-gowns would 
make a sumptuously luxuri- 
ous present, as would any of 
the household linens. 

The most surprising dis- 
covery of my visit was the 
information that President 
Nelson Mandela has a little 
cache of Brioni suits. As he 
is photographed more or less 
exclusively wearing rather 
bright ethnic shirts. I had no 
idea he was a secret admirer 
of this, possibly the most 
luxurious, ready-made suit 






Lorenzo VBorasl In hte Florentine eyrie 
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Personalised scents and lotions from Lorenzo VBIoresi 


in the world. 

Brioni, as students of the 
genre will know, is one of 
just three companies in the 
world which provide hand- 
made ready-made suits 
(Oxford of America and 
Kiton are the other two) and 
has recently become suit 
provider to James Bond. The 
Brioni suit, famed for its 
lightness and classic yet Ital- 
ian cut, is, it seems, the wit- 
ness to almost all modern 
political and historical 
events as something like 
seven out of 10 statesmen 
and presidents wear them, 
passing on the name like a 
particularly precious busi- 
ness card. 

“The business card of the 
suit" says Umberto Ange- 
lino, chairman of Brioni, “is 
the buttonhole” and you can 
always tell a Brioni suit by 
its buttonhole - hand-made 
and finished, edged in the 
finest of stitches, it has a 
little loop at the end. “When 
one businessman sits next to 
another, the Brioni suit 
wearers recognise each other 
and do business together.” 

This club isn’t cheap to 
join - Brioni suits (the 
ready-made versions) cost 
anything from £1,400 to 
£2,000. In Britain, they can 
he bought from Beale & 
Inman, 131 New Bond Street 
London Wl, but in Florence 
they are marginally cheaper 
at Brioni, Via Calimala 22. 
There is also the full pano- 
poly of shirts, ties and other 
Brioni accessories to choose 
from. 

For those looking to spend 
a great deal less, bottles of 
truffle oil make splendid 
small(ish) presents, the 
home-made pesto in the deli- 
ca lessens is infinitely prefer- 
able to the bottled varieties 
(and if protected with a thin 
layer of olive oil will keep 
for at least 10 days in a 
fridge); and don’t leave with- 
out the biggest piece of Par- 
mesan you can afford. 

Also, track down the best 
grappa in the world - the 
lemon-perfumed Limoncello. 

I first happened upon it in 
London town oat Mark Bir- 
ley’s Harry’s Bar in South 

Audley Street 


Scented candles from Lorenzo VMoresi 
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Florentine aristocrat, Simone dei Conti' RuceUai, dressed by Brioni 



John Lobb 


SALE 











Saturday 5th July to Saturday 19th July (inclusive) 

Opening hours: lfl.OOam to 6.00pm Monday to Saturday, except Saiurdav 5th 
and Thursdays 10th and 17th July from 10.00am to 7.00pm 

JOHN LOBB. SB JERMYN STREET. LONDON SW1Y 6JD. TEL: 0171 930 8089. 


Rr» finan pyjamas for men by Tessttarta. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Fashion / Avril Groom 


Galliano genius meets Dior tradition 


J ust occasionally haute 
couture realises fanta- 
sies of aesthetic and 
artistic perfection, 
weaving a waking 
dream around an audi- 
ence. John Galliano has the 
mOSt fertile tmflgdnafrp v Q Jjj 
fashion and in his autumn 
collection for Dior he 
showed what can be done 
when it is allied to the $6bn 
might of LVMH and the 
belief, as he says, ‘That God 
is in the details". 

Gall i a no ordered an 18 th 
century pleasure garden to 
be recreated in Paris' Bo is de 
Boulogne, with topiary pea- 
cocks, an art nouveau 
bridge, an abandoned picnic 
and a meandering catwalk 
among the roses and bird- 
song. He garnered the best 
embroidery, the finest lace 
and fur and the loveliest 
models and captured, some- 
times in one outnt, the 
splendours of imperial India, 
the elegance of the Belle 
Epoque and the tailoring of 
Christian Dior's New Look. 
For 20 minutes 1,000 people 
were transported to a richly 
exotic world. 

Dior has long experience 
of perfume-launch extrava- 
ganzas and is now duplicat- 
ing this on its fashion side in 
a bid to return the house to 
its former glory as a byword 
for Parisian style. This col- 
lection was more significant 
for both Dior and the fixture 
of haute couture than Galli- 
ano's first in January. One. 
sumptuously beautiful, 
exquisitely executed collec- 
tion could be called begin- 
ner's luck. Two starts to 
look like genius. 

Galliano has already 
cocked a giant snook at the 
Jeremiahs ready to declare 
the passing of haute couture. 
Nearly 200 outfits were made 
from the first collection for 
clients who indude the Prin- 
cess of Wales, close to the 
total the house would previ- 
ously have expected to make 
in a full year. 

Clients prepared to pay 
£20.000 for a worthwhile 
piece of Dior couture - dou- 
ble the often quoted couture 
starting price - might be 
surprised at the speed with 
which the collection is 
forged. The catwalk versions 


One beautiful 
collection 
could be 
called 
beginner's 
luck. Two 
starts to look 
like genius 


are made as painstakingly as 
the clients' own clothes - 
80-120 hours of work for an 
average jacket and not a 
sewing machin e in sight - 
but they are made in a 24- 
hours-a-day burst of creativ- 
ity in the three weeks before 
the show. 

Five weeks before show 
day, in the warren of white, 
north-lit rooms high above 
the Avenue Montaigne 
which form the Dior atelier, 
all is silent activity while 
orders from the last collec- 
tion are being completed. 
One young man can be seen 
scrutinising and selecting 
delicate lace fabrics - the 
only sign of progress on the 
new collecUoG- 

Yet the ideas, both for 
each dress and the setting of 
the whole show, are already 
concepts in G allian o's min d. 
The collages of paintings by 
Klimt and Mucha, old photo- 
graphs of Maharajas' daugh- 
ters and Ndebele tribes- 
women and swatches of 
glinting fabrics, which 
together build up the “char- 
acter" of each outfit, are 
already pinned on the walL 

Three weeks before the 
show, fabric is being draped, 
wound and scissored on 
dummies by Galliano, his 
assistant Steven Robinson 
and the atelier chiefs. Talk is 
in "workroom French", 
though when Galliano refers 
to “hort coot-ewer." one 
wonders quite how he gets 
by. There is respect and 
empathy on both sides: “1 
ask them to do impossible 
things- They suggest six dif- 
ferent methods and expect 
me to choose.” The work- 
room staff enjoy his love of 
the craft; he in turn always 
says “we" when referring to 
his Dior work. As the chief 
of PR at Dior, Bernard Danil- 
lon, puts it “younger design- 
ers like the team spirit. 
There are no more edicts 
from on high." 

Maybe, hut Galliano has a 
clear vision of what he 
wants at Dior and that is, in 
his words, to “Gallidiorise" 
it. Like Karl Lagerfeld at 
Chanel, he respects the 
house's history and .style but 


has no compunction about 
bending it to his own plan. 
Christian Dior, was . he 
admits, one of his Idols, as 
anyone will realise if they 
have seen the dogtooth 

check Dior dress currently 

on display in the Imperial 
War Museum's 194Qs fashion 
exhibition. Now. he says, "I 
must not fall into the trap of 


believing that I am Mr Dior, 
for its couture needs a mod- 
em identity." 

This might raise hollow 
laughter from those who 
believe he is too historically 
Influenced. Yet the truth is 
that couture customers 
would rather look beautiful 
than experimental and this 
involves timeless principles 


of proportion and decora- 
tion. Over the years Galliano 
may have suggested shapes 
extraordinary to the point of 
un wearability, but they have 
very rarely been ugly. 

Finally, and humbly, he 
has learnt the designer's 
greatest lesson - to listen to 
his customers. “I love 
talking to older clients 



because I learn so much of 
couture tradition fro m th«n 
and they understand how to 
interpret from the catwalk," 
he says. “After all, my 
designs are only an invita- 
titm, which they can alter as 
they wQL" 

The balance he strikes is 
crucial. Take away the Mas- 
cut train from a long tweed 
skirt, add a flesh-coloured 
slip to the infamous embroi- 
dered tulle nude dress, 
reduce the swags of a Raj- 
style Diamante stomacher 
from eight to two. and you 
are left with wonderful, 
wearable, modem couture as 
sported by members of the 
audience varying in age 
from actress Emanuelle 
Bdart to president’s widow 
Claude Pompidou. 

Over the past six months. 
Galliano has got his feet 
firmly under the table at 
Dior. In addition to couture, 
he has four ready-to-wear 
collections a year, and has 
added two extra collections 
to his John Galliano range, 
also now LVMH owned. He 
has, he points out, "a collec- 
tion deadline every five 
weeks." and he is fired up 
and thriving on it. 

He has carte blanche to 


Influence all design at Dior, 
from accessories to shop 
style, in a way that the 
house’s recent designers did 
not attempt. His ideas will 
be unveiled in the rede- 
signed Paris flagship store, 
to be opened in late Septem- 
ber as a blueprint for global 
expansion of the marque. He 
is not afraid to be iconoclas- 
tic: As he takes time to relax 
and taifc , two weeks before 
the show, his own style 
hints at the rebel within. He 
wears a double-breasted Dim: 
suit, a plain cashmere 
V-neck and no shirt So far, 
not so unconventional but 
more riveting is the single, 
pigeon’s egg-size pearl drop 
earring, glinting a gwinct his 

dark hair. 

Back at the Galliano work- 
room. the hair extensions 
and leathers go back cm. but 
now he is in Dior mode. He 
translates this ability to take 
on different personae to each 
outfit for the collection, 
going over every detail of 
the mythical woman for 
whom the dress was created. 

Less than a week before 
the show, the fittings begin 
in the studio’s inner sanc- 
tum. Designer, workroom 
chiaf and model must be pre- 


pared for anything - a fit- 
ting oati take from 10 min- 
utes to three hours. Ameri- 
can model Carolyn Murphy, 
preparing to become a 
Toulouse-Lautrec dancer in 
a tiny bustled corset dress 
and a high red wig. says, "I 
know no other designe r who 
works like this. At the fit- 
ting I aw shown all the back- 

His ideas will 
be unveiled 
in the 
redesigned 
Paris flagship 
store, to be 
opened in 
September 

ground material that 
inspired the design and John 
talked me through the role. 
Before the show we walk it 
through cm the catwalk and 
we act all the way." 

At the same time, film-set 
designer Michael Howells 
starts work on the garden 
set and marvels at both the 


t«am spirit and attention to 
detail- ’’John has been here 
every evening, milting to the 
team. That makes them 
want to do a brilliant job.” 

With superlative reviews, 
what more ambition can Gal- 
liano have? Ever the diplo- 
mat. he says only that 
“LVMH is also developing 
my own range" - but h te 
known that be hank ers after 
his own couture house. This 
would only regularise a de 
facto situation - a propor- 
tion of the John Galliano 
range is already handmade 
special orders. Development 
is needed in the lower-priced 
ready-to-wear and this Is 
being addressed. 

If Galliano were to have 
his own LVMH-backed cou- 
ture house it would give him 
unprecedented power. Every 
designer has his day and 
LVMH should strike before 
burn-out does. Some years 
ago. two top fashinn editors 
had a bet on which designer 
would be more Important by 
the millennium - Yves St 
Laurent or Christian 
Lacroix. With less than three 
years to go. the signs are 
that both were wrong. 

Illustration: David Doumton 
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European & Asian 
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NEWS 


If you need to know what’s moving 
UK, European and Asian markets, 
you need AFX NEWS, the real-time 
English language newswires that give 
the latest international financial and 
corporate news. With the resources of 
owners and partners, FINANCIAL 
TIMES INFORMATION and 
Agence France-Presse to draw on, 
you know AFX NEWS will always be 
relevant, reliable and right. And it’s 
available to you on-line through all 
major market data platforms, 


deliverable across your intranet, 
extranet or other network to your 
PC, NC or workstation through 
Windows, browsers and proprietary 
applications. AFX NEWS has 
reporters across Europe and Asia 
and in other key markets feeding over 
1500 news stories a day direct to your 
system. So, for independent and 
succinct reporting on economic, 
corporate and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct or your local 
vendor today. 


FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL NEWS 

A JOINT-VENTURE OF FINANCIAL TIMES INFORMATION AND AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE 

AFX NEWS 13-17 EPWORTH STREET, LONDON EC2A 4DL (44) 17l 253 2532 
FAX (44) 171 490 3007 EMAIL: AFX.SALES@FT.COM AND NEW YORK, USA (212) 306 6734 
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Desire for 4x4s 
goes into 
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Stuart Marshall finds a four-way split in attitudes 
to the ever-popular on-off the road vehicle 


»v* 


T he motor trade 
prophets of doom . 
got it all wrong 
when they said 
sales of 

four-wheel drives - sports 
utilities, on-off road recre- 
ational vehicles, lifestyle 
4x4s. call them what you will 
- would decline this year. 
The figures have had the 
makers, busily Introducing 
new models (Daihatsu Terr- 
ies) and revising old ones 
(Jeep Cherokee and Wran- 
gler), rubbing their hands. 

The market seems to have 
split four ways. At the bot- 
tom are the proper 4x4s - 
rough, tough machines like 
the Land Rover Defender 
and Daihatsu Fourtrak 
owned by people who really 
need four-wheel drive to get 
round farms and building 
sites and who tolerate lack 


of comfort because : they 
know they - will be able to 
keep moving in -the worst 
conditions. 

Next, the vehicles that go 
just as well on rough terrain 
as Defender -and ; Fourtrak 
but are civilised enough to 
be reasonably practical, if 
thirsty, alternatives to large 
family estates Land Rover 
Discovery, Mitsubishi Sho- 
gun, Isuzu Trooper, Toyota 
Land Cruiser and Ssangyong 
Musso spring to mind. And. 
at the gilded tip of the pyra- 
mid, the Range Rover. 

Suburban husbands insist 
their wives drive them, 
"believing they will be safer 
doing the school run in two 
tonn es of 4x4 than in a less 
massive looking - though 
just as safe should the worst 
happen - estate. Other buy- 
era are affluent weekenders 


who rale a big 4x4- essential 
kit far a country cottage. 

Third, the smaller on-off 
road all-wheel drives - typi- 
cally, the Suzuki Vitara, 
Toyota RAV4. Honda CR-V 
(this cdnnm, June 3) and 
Daihatsu Sportrak. In the 
main, these are bought to 
improve perceptions of the 
owner’s lifestyle. When 
flood water collects under the 
railway bridge at the end of 
the road (or the council is 
late with gritting) their extra 
traction and higher clear- 
ance come in handy. 

But it is all like the jodh- 
purs worn fetchingly by 
young mums for school runs 
and shopping .that will never 
be marked by saddle or stir- 
rup leather. It is the country- 
corn -equestrian look - that 
counts. Also, the high driv- 
ing position and butch out- 
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Who needs a road? The Daaiatau Terios - looks like a toy but has off-rood muscle 


line of an on-off reader evi- 
dently maVgfl many women 
feel they are less likely to be 
bullied by aggressive males. 

The fourth class is the oth- 
erwise normal 4x4 road car. 
The added grip of alt-wheel 


drive has a calming effect on 
very powerful cars like the 
Mitsubishi 3000GT. It has to 
be said, though, that two- 
wheel drive with an elec- 
tronic traction control sys- 
tem works nearly as well 
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and avoids cost and compli- 
cation. In Britain, motorists 
living in remote areas who 
need a cheap, economical 
four-wheel drive car to keep 
mobile In winter are not well 
catered for. Fiat’ s Panda 4x4 


disappeared; Citroen never 
imported its AX 4x4. The 
sole choice today for those of 
limited means is Subaru’s 
little Justy, a bargain at well 
under £10,000 on the road. 

A new class of on-road 4x4 
cars with increased ground 
clearance is emerging. They 
drive with family or execu- 
tive car stability and com- 
fort. but an excursion across 
fields or down a rough farm 
track will not cause expen- 
sive scraping noises under- 
neath. Subaru' s excellent 
Legacy Outback high clear- 
ance estate has a costlier 
Volvo counterpart. Others 
are in the pipeline. 

Back to the present, Dai- 
hatsu’s five-door, 1.3-litre 
Terios (£12,200) and better 
equipped . air-con ditione d 
Teri os-plus (£14,000) are 
affordable alternatives to 
conventional hatchbacks. 
They will also challenge the 
five-door 2.0-litre, automatic- 
only Honda CR-V (from 
£16350), Toyota RAV4 (from 
£17,318) and Suzuki Vitara 
(£16,625). Terios goes on sale 
on August 1. Its four-wheel 
drive system is permanently 
engaged and the centre dif- 
ferential locks if the going 
becomes really slippery. Bat, 
like the CEV and MV-4 
(though not the Vitara) it 
lacks a high-low range trans- 
fer gearbox. 

You could call Chrysler 
Jeep’s Cherokee a North 
American on-off road classic. 
It has beat around for many 
years. Whereas Land Rover 
styled the new Range Rover 
to look more like a high- 
slung Mercedes S-Class, the 
latest Cherokee's under- 
stated lines have hardly 
changed despite many genu- 
ine improvements. It is not 
enormously roomy in the 
back, but the squashy 
leather seats of the £22.750 
Cherokee 4.0 Limited I drove 
recently took four adults 
very comfortably and five at 
not too much of a pinch. If 
more space is critical, the 
Grand Cherokee 4.0 starts at 
£26350). 

More luggage space has 
been won by using a com- 
pact spare tyre. The minor 
controls and internal ambi- 
ence are now more European 
than American. Detailing is 
excellent. Arrive home after, 
dark, operate the central 
locking - and the headlamps 
stay on long enough to light 
your way indoors. 

The ride is a touch 
wriggly, but the automatic 
transmission is silky and 
very high gearing makes the 
Cherokee a relaxed motor- 
way cruiser. It does not feel 




at all bulky in town, where 
it is a nimble and vigorous 
car substitute. But overall 
fuel consumption will be in 
the high teens - say 18-19 
mpg. 

The new Wrangler Sahara 
flaunts its visual links with 
the immortal wartime Jeep. 
Having spent several days in 
Nevada and California in 
one of its predecessors, clam- 
bering over rocks the size of 
telephone boxes, I need no 
convincing of its go-just- 
about-anywhere capabilities. 
But it is not really made for 
Britain, where it is fine one 
day, pouring the next 

It would best suit coun- 
tries where you leave the top 
up all winter, down all sum- 
mer, because it is about as 
easy to raise and lower as a 
tent. (How spoiled we have 
become, with even quite 
cheap convertibles having 
power-operated tops.) On the 
road, its tyres crash noisily 

Some affluent 
weekenders 
rate a big 
4x4 as 
essential 
kit for a 
country 
cottage 

into potholes and wind roar 
rules out conversation on a 
motorway. 

Despite its new coil sus- 
pension, the Wrangler bucks 
on country lanes like a way- 
ward horse. The front seats 
are large and comfortable, 
the rear two less so, and 
there is little luggage space. 
The 5-speed transmission is 
pleasantly light, the 4.0-litre 
engine so full of low-speed 
palling power that fourth or 
fifth gears at little more than 
tick-over do for traffic. Use 
the gears positively, and the 
Wrangler accelerates fiercely 
enough to keep sporty hatch- 
backs at bay. 

So who would buy one? 
Perhaps a classic car buff 
who used to own a 1920s 
touring car; the kind of 
motorist who likes to sit 
above lesser cars, loves 
ultra-high gearing and toler- 
ates an uncomfortably 
old-fashioned ride, But he no 
longer wants to spend hours 
with his bead under the bon- 
net, and is fed up with jug- 
gernauts outperforming him. 
He and a Wrangler would 
get on well together. 
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Tied to the land but not of it 

Sally Smith on the excesses practised by those exploiting the relaxed rules about workers’ cottages 


T hey stand in iso- 
lation, uncomfort- 
able in their hard- 
edged just-built 
rawness, in their 
gardens of bare earth and 
embryo planting. 

Suburban units in rural 
settings, constructed of 
pseudo-heritage materials 
and a world away from coun- 
try homes which appear to 
have evolved organically 
from the soil beneath. 

How did such houses, and 
a host of former agricultural 
buildings, get planning con- 
sent? They gained it through 
a planning condition known 
as an agricultural tie: 

"The occupation of the 
dwelling shall be limited to a 
person solely or mainly 
employed or last employed, in 
the locality in agriculture as 
defined in Section 290 f 1) of 
the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act 1971. or in forestry 
(including a dependent of 
such a person residing with 
him), or a widow or widower 
of such a person. " 

Introduced just after the 
second world war. this spe- 
cial condition bas allowed 
houses to be built in some of 
the loveliest and most iso- 
lated parts of rural Britain. 
Fifty years ago the exception 
was an acknowledgement 
that, although the construc- 
tion of bouses in rural areas 
was to be avoided, there was 
a need Tor farmers and for- 
esters and their workers to 
live where they worked. 


But in the intervening 
years it has allowed some 
pretty defiant flouting of the 
regulations. 

In the 1980s in particular, 
when the rush was on to 
acquire a place in the coun- 
try and when demand for 
dwellings - from estates to 
cottages - was such that it 
far outstripped supply, large 
numbers of homes were built 
using this loophole, not to 
house the rural labourer but 
rather city workers resting 
from their labours. 

Talk to any chartered sur- 
veyor in any part of the 
country and he will cata- 
logue the excesses: farmers 
with attractive period farm- 
houses. who successfully 
applied to build additional 
accommodation and then 
sold off the original house 
for a hefty sum: wives of 
wealthy industrialists who 
argued that keeping a few 
chickens or ornamental 
ducks made them farmers 
and thus gained consent to 
build a farmhouse. 

Exponents of ostrich farm- 
ing. rare breeds, herbal rem- 
edies and even bonsai cul- 
ture have attempted to build 
homes far removed from a 
worker's cottage 

Today, those houses with 
their temperature-controlled 
wine cellars, swimming 
pools, tennis courts and 
indoor riding schools are all 
too evident. And this has 
prompted the Department of 
the Environment to issue 


new planning guidelines - 
PPG7. 

Designed to prevent devel- 
opment described in the pol- 
icy as “speculative" and 
stemming from applicants 
seeking to exploit “the physi- 
cal and financial advantages 
of a new house in the coun- 
tryside". the aim is to ensure 
that farmers' houses and 
those of their workers are 
justified, suited to the nature 

Caravan 
dwelling 
is not a 
concept with 
appeal to 
those fleeing 
Pont Street, 
SW1 

of the fanning enterprise 
and its income - and to bona 
fide occupancy. 

For instance, clause 114 
states: “If a new dwelling is 
essential to support a new 
farming activity, whether on 
a newly -created agricultural 
unit or an established one, it 
should normally, for the first 
three years, be provided by a 
caravan, a wooden structure 
which can easily be disman- 
tled. or other temporary' 
accommodation" - not a 
concept with immediate 


appeal to those fleeing Pont 
Street, SWl. 

In future, it is also going 
to be necessary to establish 
that “the intentions to 
engage in farming or for- 
estry are genuine, reason- 
ably likely to materialise 
and capable of being sus- 
tained for a reasonable 
period of time". 

“Quite right, too," says 
Michael Fletcher, planning 
consultant with Lane Fox. 
whose beat covers the Cots- 
wolds. “If someone is serious 
about fanning, living in a 
mobile home for three years 
won’t deter them. And if 
they can sustain an income 
from farming for three years, 
then they should be able to 
continue to do so." 

He also applauds the 
greater emphasis on the 
nature of the house which is 
to be built. PPG7 states that 
they should be “of a size 
commensurate with the 
established functional 
requirement" and that dwell- 
ings should not normally be 
permitted which are “unusu- 
ally large in relation to the 
agricultural needs of the 
unit, or unusually expensive 
to construct in relation to 
the income it can sustain in 
the long term". 

This can cause problems 
for existing farmers who 
hare a good case, however. 
One, who bought an 800-acre 
arable farm with only a cot- 
tage to accommodate his 
worker, expecting that a 


holding of such a size would 
fully justify a new farm- 
house, has bad a shock. The 
planners have limited the 
size of the house, arguing 
that a study is not needed as 
farm accounts can be done 
on the kitchen table. 

The new rules will also 
require planning authorities 
to become educated in the 
more arcane points of agrar- 
ian finance. “New perma- 
nent accommodation will 
not be justified unless the 
enterprise is economically 
viable," explains Joe Hiram 
of Hamihons at Gloucester. 

“This is going to lead to a 
financial test, and probably 
an explanation of farming 
economics." 

He also fears that much 
will be down to interpreta- 
tion by individual planners, 
in particular the precise 
meaning of “locality”. 

That is for the future. 
Today, there are many 
houses occupied by people 
who in no way comply with 
the conditions. 

Some are newly-built, oth- 
ers have been bought in the 
past, the owners having 
taken a 

gamble that they will be 
overlooked, or their occupa- 
tion has genuinely and 
unavoidably changed. In the- 
ory, they can be forced to 
leave their homes but rarely 
have the planners exercised 
this option. 

There are now signs of 
change, partly because of a 


“certificate of lawfulness of 
existing use or develop- 
ment". This Is a device 
which automatically gives 
planning consent for an 
occupancy or activity if it 
has continued over 10 years 
without challenge. 

In other words, even if the 
wrong people have occupied 
a tied house continuously for 
the set period without chal- 
lenge, the tie will be lifted 
automatically. 

Thus local authorities are 
making efforts to ensure 
that this does not happen by 
asking for a statement from 
occupiers that they comply 
with the conditions. 

If the authorities find out 
to the contrary, they can 
hardly let matters rest, espe- 
cially as the guidelines sug- 
gest that the operation of 
occupancy conditions should 
be monitored and enforce- 
ment action taken where 
appropriate. 

And It is no use hoping to 
sell quickly - for purchasers 
must comply with the same 
occupancy conditions, thus 
severely limiting the number 
of potential buyers. 

No wonder that there is an 
entire Industry involved in 
getting these ties removed, 
not least because, at a 
stroke, the property will 
double In value. 

Anyone thinking of buying 
such a house - or currently 
living in one - should be 
fully aware of all this and 
take some expert advice. 


Roses 


Heaven in 
the Lyon 

backstreets 

Kevin Pilley visits the first stop 
on any rose lover’s holiday 

M adame Odile bourbons (China fused wit 
Masquelier is damask). At this time * 
obsessed with year, you cannot move fc 
the size of her blissful blooms. • 


M adame Odile 
Masquelier is 
obsessed with 
the size of her 
hips. She cannot stop t al k in g 
about them. 

The bigger her hips, the 
happier she is. Masquelier 
owns a n d lovingly tends La 
Bonne Matson, her garden in 
the backstreets of Lyon. 

Europe has some of the 
finest rose gardens in the 
world. In Italy, there is 
Rome's Municipal Rose Gar- 
den, a natural amphitheatre 
on the slopes of the Aventlne 
Hill. The Netherlands has 
Westbroekpark in The 
Hague, Spain boasts the Par- 
qae del Oeste in Madrid. 
Ireland has St Anne's Park 
in Dublin, Germany the 
Westfalenpark in Dortmund 
and Denmark the Valbypar- 
ken in Copenhagen. 

Britain's main collections 
are at Queen Mary's Garden 
in Regent's Park. London, 
and the Royal National Rose 
Society's Gardens of the 
Rose at Chiswell Green near 
St Albans, Hertfordshire. 

In the US, the most 
famous rose gardens are at 
the home of American choco- 
late. Hershey, Pennsylvania 
and the Park of Roses in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

France has three 
well-known rose collections: 
La Roseraie de l*Hay les 
Roses and the Bagatelle 
(both in Paris;, and the Parc 
de la T6te d’Or In Lyons. 
Lyons, which has Europe's 
largest protected Renais- 
sance quarter after Venice, 
should be the first stop on 
any rose lover's holiday. 

The first hybrid tea rose. 
La France, was bred there in 
1867 by Jean-Baptiste Guil- 
lot, and in 1900 Joseph 
Pernet-Ducher (the Wizard 
of Lyons) brought yellow to 
bedding roses when he cre- 
ated Soleil d'Or from a red 
hybrid perpetual and the 
Persian Yellow. A seedling - 
3-85-40 - raised by Franpois 
Meilland was flown out on 
the last American aircraft to 
leave as France fell in 1940. 
Once nurtured, it was placed 
on the tables of the subse- 
quent peace conference and 
came to be known as Peace. 

The Parc de la T&te d’Or - 
a golden head of Christ is 
said to be buried in the 
grounds - is France’s largest 
urban park and admission is 
free. Children can enjoy the 
huge boating and fishing 
lake, the train and zoo. 

The 298-acre park contains 
100,000 roses, including a col- 
lection of miniature roses. It 
is also a trial ground for new 
roses. Everything is there - 
pillar and pergola roses, 
ground cover, miniatures, 
floribundas, standards, half , 
standards, centiolas. rugo- 
sas. climbers, ramblers, 
musks, noisette China roses, 
the ancient Rosa alba (the 
white rose of York) and Rosa 
gallica (which was increas- 
ingly propagated and 
became popular during the 
Crusades), 16th century dam- 
asks (from Damascus; and 


bourbons (China fused with 
damask). At this time sof 
year, you cannot move for 
blissful blooms. 

Every petal is represented 
- reflexed, riffled, frilled, 
open-cupped, rosette, split 
and pompon. The gardens 
contain roses unknown to 
many gardeners and not gen- 
erally available from stock- 
ists, such as Vulcan, Belle de 
Londres. Heidesommer and 
Dolce Vita. And no black 
spot or rust in sight 

Masquelier is the font of 
rose knowledge and a tour of 
her garden is like being in 
heaven. She gives regular 
conducted tours. Now a 
world authority on roses, 
she started gardening in 
1966. Her collection of 639 
varieties comes from as far 
afield as California. India 
and Australia. She is partic- 
ularly fond of old roses. 

If you hare problems with 
thrips. balling. lackey moth, 
cockchafer, honey fungus or 
leaf-rolling sawfly. she is 
happy to be consulted. She 
talks while you dead-head. 

\ 

Masquelier, a 
world 

authority, is 
happy to be 
consulted. 

She talks 
while you 
dead-head 

An introductory lesson 
from Masquelier is recom- 
mended. Then you will know 
how Empress Josephine 
helped popularise roses 
when, in 1799, she created a 
display garden at Malmai- 
son, her chateau near Pails; 
following her divorce in H»9 
hear interest in roses intensi- 
fied and the blooms became 
fashionable for the wealthy 
to grow on their estates. 
That the first hybrid perpet- 
ual, Rose du Roi. appeared in 
1816. 

That the First elegant 
upright pink, Ophelia, dates 
from 1912; the first hybrid 
polyantha, later called flori- 
bundas, Else Paulsen, was 
created by the Dane, Svend 
Poulsen, in 1924. 

You will also hear her talk 
of great and famous rose 
growers, such as the German 
Kordes family and Britain's 
Alec Cocker and Harry 
Wheatcroft, with the same 
reverence as If they were 
vineyard owners. 

■ La Bonne Maison, 99 Cke- 
nrin de Fontainiere. 69350 la 
Mulatiere, Lyons. Tel 
0033-478 373 837. 

■ July 19-20: National North- 
ern Rose Show. Ormsby Hall, 
Middlesbrough. 

■ July 20: Rose Day at Wind- 
sor Great Park. 

■ July 27: Rose Day at Cas- 
tle Howard, York. 

■ August 3: Rose Day at 
Newby HaR Rxpon. 


H ampton Court Flower 
Show is still open to 
visitors today, and 
tomorrow until 5pm. 
You can buy almost anything: a 
new 5trimmer for a mere £249. a 
metal armillary sphere with 
which to calculate the heavens 
for only £750 or a thatched 

mini-cottage far the children at 
£2200. without fireplace. Start 
them young and you may risk 
them growing up to want a Daily 
Mail Dream Cottage which is a 
visual nightmare. 

Hampton Court stands for 
glorified shopping if you can pick 
your way through the 
demonstration barbecues and 
cultivars of doughnut. Sometimes 
Z dislike it in its new form, pining 
for the early 1990s when aiptnes 
in pots still cost £1 and nobody 
had the nerve to try to sell a 
standard border-plant like 
Helenium Moerheim Beauty for 
£5.50, or seedlings of the easy 
biennial Salvia turkestanlca at 
£3-50. The days of value shopping 
hare gone; there are certainly no 
bargains, but some exhibitors 
have brought plants which you 
would not find at your nearest 
nursery. 

Sometimes, even now, I do 
enjoy it The best of the outdoor 
gardens along the waterfront Is 
being shown by Leyhill Open 
prison, reassuring those of you 
already who regard their garden 
as a life sentence. 

I could imagine owning 
something like it. Tomatoes 
climbed up the pergolas and 
parsley had spread underneath. 
Gourds, nasturtiums and 
ornamental types of vegetable 


Hampton Court Show 

Trophies from among the gadgets 

Robin Lane Fox offers tips to anyone with the stamina to visit the event this weekend 


filled out a thoroughly admirable 
presentation. The theme-title 
added to the experience: “The 
Good Life: two in a bed”. A male 
bounder in a panama hat 

rounded off my pleasure by 

remarking that three would be 
even better, although HM's cell 
arrangements probably 
prevented them from realising it 
He was on day release from the 
private clients department and 
was visiting unaccompanied. 

May I recommend marquees 
five and eight to anyone with the 
s tamina to visit this weekend? 
Marquee five has two 
outstanding arrangements of 
perennial border flowers which 
show once again the artistic 
heights now mastered by our 
best exhibitors. 

Rushfields of Ledbury have 
graded colours with their usual 
sensitivity and are showing a 
range of plants round which I 
would willingly build a new 
border. Their brightly-coloured 
Monardas would probably be 
short-lived, but it is good to see 
old friends like Cambridge 
Scarlet in top form and to be 
reminded that this family is an 
excellent filler for borders which 
move slowly in early years. 

Rushfields' most sought-after 
plant has been Penstemon 
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InLeyhil Open Prison's garden, vegetables malm a bid lor freedom 


Digitalis - as the experts have 
now named one of nature's little 
puzzles. This plant looks like 
both a penstemon and a foxglove 
and grows nearly 3' high, to 
judge by the exhibits. Its leaves 
are flushed with red-purple and 
the small Dowers are an 
enchanting combination of lilac 
and pink-white. I have put it on 


my shopping list for a less 
frenetic occasion. 

In the same marquee, Hardy’s 
Cottage Plants are following up 
their Chelsea-style with a 
splendid cottage garden, divided 
into groups called past and 
present Past includes old friends 
like the pretty pot marigold. 
Calendula Apricot which we 
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could all grow more often from 
seed. Present Includes same gj gng 
of the future. Including an 
unusually deep pink form of 
Gaura Ixndbeimeri which has a 
rich colour and great prospect 
though it is not entirely hardy. 

Marquees 1 and 2 include 
particularly fine exhibits from 
Mallet Court Nursery, that 


essential source of unusual trees. 
Their range of hollies always 
tests my knowledge and this year 
I was particularly struck by the 
fresh green Ilex corallina from 
China which has hardly any 
spikes. Variegated oaks and an 
exceptionally good Japanese 
maple called Acer palmatum 
Filigree rounded off an unusually 
interesting selection. 

Further on, Brian Hiley 
continues to enlarge our ideas of 
good, half-hardy plants for 
potting and bedding. This year’s 
star turn is his dark maroon-red 
Pelargonium Schottii from South 
Africa, never previously shown 
and not easy to grow but 
irresistibly beautiful in its 
combination of flower and 
grey-green leaf. 

Marquee eight is something of 
a haven after the vulgar pottery 
and glazed ware which is being 
sold outside it As usual, the tern 
is given over to National 
Collections of particular families. 
The middle of the tent is taken 
up this year with some expanses 
of water garden which I found 
pretty dulL The edges have one 
or two exhibits from particular 
families which repay dose 
attention. There is an extremely 
welcome exhibit of Angel 
pelargoniums, a great favourite 


of mine because of their 
long-flowering season in window 
boxes and containers. Derek 
Lloyd Dean of 8 Lynwood Close. 
South Harrow, Middlesex HA2 
9PR, supplies by mail order only 
and has a range of these 
small-flowered varieties - the 
most fascinating I have seen. 

Take note for next year's 
bedding as plants can be ordered 
for for 1997-98 at £2 each. His 
neighbour. J Bradshaw of Heme 
Bay, Kent, turns out to be the 
national holder of honeysuckles 
and the stager of an extremely 
interesting range of named forms 
of the more standard types of 
honeysuckle which we all grow. 

I had vowed on a no-shop 
policy, reinforced by the 
inevitable entry fee to what could 
be regarded as mainly a trade 
fidr. I weakened, however, before 
the specialist salvias and would 
have weakened several times 
over before the remarkable range 
or Box which is offered by 
Langley Nursery. Rake. Lias, 
Hants. 

I am reflecting with pleasure 
on my main purchase, a red 
™ia of the most vivid shade, 
salvia blepharophylla is said bv 
tts to be hardy at -I0°c. I 

5?** “y d ? uh k. but meanwhile I 

JJS* this old Wend ‘ 80 

much prettier than the beastly 
scarlet bedders in our city 

It grows 18 inches high 
flowers fromjuiy 
toNovember when lexpect the 
nonetheless, 
a.vjvid red salvia 
seems the right trophy from a 

thJ S? 0 !? ^ around 

the Hampton Court marquees. 
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O n a hfll . domin- 
ating the val- 
ley slopes, 
stands Aynho 
Paris, a classic 
18th century country house 
in south Northamptonshire. 

It is one of nine grand 
houses owned by the Coun- 
try Houses Association that 
provides retirement housing 
with a difference. The 
houses have been divided 
into flats, but the gardens 
and the main roams are com- 
munal. and three meals a 
day are provided - and 
included in the service 
charge. 

At Aynho, a suite of 
superb state rooms occupies 
the south front, from the 
orangery (now the dining 
room) at one end to the 
library at the other, where 
the residents have coffee. 

It Is easy to iinagfnn the 
good life in this powerhouse 
of 18th century politics, 
when. the Cartwrights lived 
here as the leading family — 
a n d usually the local MPs - 
of the area. 

The CHA bought Aynho in 
1960. after the last Cart- 
wright owner his . son 
died in a car crash. Origi- 
nally the Mutual Households 
Association, the CHA started 
in 1965 when Rear-Admiral 
Bernard Wilberforce 
Greathed had the idea of an 
association that could save 
country houses at risk and 
at the same time provide 
accommodation, with man- 
agement, services and meals, 
for retired people from the 
services and pro f essions. 

After the second world 
war. country houses looked 
a doomed way of living and 
a part of British social his- 
tory that could never 
recover. Facing crippling 
death duties and 98 per cent 
income tax, many owners 
could not afford to keep 
them. 

In 1956. the CHA (MHA) 
acquired its first property, 
Danny, a grand Tudor bouse 
under the South Downs at 
Hurstpierpoint in West Sus- 
sex that Lloyd George had 
used as a safe place for cabi- 
net meetings In the first 
world war. 

To pay for the properties 
and refurbish them, 
Greathed proposed that resi- 
dents should make an inter- 
est-free loan to the CHA of a 
fived sum, from which the 
CHA would deduct a 3 per 
cent annual depreciation 
charge and the costs of rede- 
corating the: apartment at 
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Aynho park in N orthampt on sh i re: dvfdod into flats, but with communal gardens and main rooms 

Such a classy route 
to retirement 

Gerald Cadogan looks at twilight in grand surroundings 


the end of the occupancy, 
before repaying the remain- 
der.. This system still 

operates. 

The size and position of 
rtw fiat, and the. location of 
the bouse gov ern the m»» ctf 
the loan - Surrey costs more 
than Northamptonshire, far 
example. 

At Aynho, loans range 
from about £35,000 on the 
north side of the house to 
£85,000 far an upst ai rs flat 
on file south front They are 
not burdensome sums for 
incomers who may have sold 
their last house far £500,000. . 

AS in rpflr pmeni 
such as those of Beecher oft 
and {English Courtyard Asso- 
ciation, residents bring their 
own furniture fm: the flats - 
and, in some houses, their 
own table for the dining 
room. Services include hot 
water and heating, cleaning, 
meals, resident administra- 
tors - couples - and garden- 
ing. Many residents also 
have a patch of their own 
and help in the general gar- 
dening. 

There is no council tax or 
rent The monthly charge for 
services, food and electricity 
starts at £400 and can go up 
to £1,800 for a flat with 
several bedrooms and two 
bathrooms: . 
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Danny, the <M property acquired by the as s o c ia tion 


The houses also provide 
guest rooms at £10 a night - 
popular with families com- 
ing to visit grandparents - 
and are now nfforing short 
breaks of between two and 
14 nights with bed and 
hreakfast, at v&s a nigh t sin- 
gle, or £55 double. Other 
meals are extra. It is a good 
way of using Hats that hap- 
pen to be vacant, says CHA 
chief executive Alan Ben- 
nett . 

The CHA has 250 flats in 
its ninp houses with room 
for up to 350 residents, 
including guests. “At 
present we are 80 to 85 per 
cent fall," says Bennett, “hut 
I should like to run at 95 per 
cent." 

He said the houses were 
not hotels. Nor. he added, 
were they running geriatric 
homes. It is a condition of 


occupancy that residents 
leave when they are perma- 
nently unable to reach 
meals. 

The oldest resident Is 98. 
There is no Tninhmrm entry 
age. Two-thirds of the resi- 
dents come through personal 
recommendation and are 
now mostly professional 
people with, says Bennett a 
fair number of ex-diplomats, 
ex-mihtazy people, and for- 
mer expatriates. 

Anyone wishing to take a 
flat in one of the niwp houses 
must first join the CHA 
(which is a supporters dub 
as well as being the charity 
running- the scheme), and 
then visit a house and meet 
the administrators. 

After that hurdle, they 
will come to stay as guests 
for a couple of nights, at 
which time the .'residents 


meet them and a«k thom in 
for drinks. Then they can 
apply. 

Some houses have vacan- 
cies, some waiting lists. It 
takes between six and 18 
mnnflia between making the 
decision and actually mov- 
ing in. Bennett finds. 

The CHA is seeing a surge 
in new lettings at present, 
largely because it is easy to 
sell property, although it 
had a sticky patch a few 
years ago. 

Bennett thinks the CHA 
could soon be ready to take a 
10th house. Customarily, the 
CHA only takes a house and 
surrounding gardens, but 
not the park or farmland. 
“We are not big landown- 
ers," says Bennett “We just 
want the gardens round the 
house." 

The houses (in Berkshire, 
Devon. Essex, Kent North- 
amptonshire, Surrey, Sussex 
and Wiltshire) are all of 
architectural interest - and ' 
open to the public, when res- 
idents guide the visitors. 

M aintaining the houses 
and grounds is a principal 
obligation for tbe CHA. At 
Aynho the goal now is to 
restore the temple in the gar- 
den, and the ice house. 

■ Country Bouses Associa- 
tion, Aynho (0186*812800). 


On the Move 


London proves 
its capital value 

Gerald Cadogan tells of some staggering returns 

T otal net returns as a small palace for plea. »n_ 

from investing in sure and entertaining. aKcm “ Sa villi 

central London But they both died after a ^ H5G3435) - 
property in the few years, and in 1928 Nash- « 


T otal net returns as a small palace for plea. »n_ 

from investing in sure and entertain ing , iowmSmi asent “ 

central London But they both died after a ^ H5G3435 ’- 
property in the few years, and in 1926 Nash- c 
year ending in March 1997 dom - “our home" in Rus- Larly LlltVGnS 
were, on average. 25.9 per sian - passed to an order of in Camberie/ 
cent, new figures from Sav- Benedictine monks who Lutven* rWi.1. _? .... urrejl 
ills suggest were there until 1988. Now io years before*!?-. ^! twoofl 

This easily beats farm- listed Grade II*. it has been is in his early 11 

land, which saw a 198 per converted into apartments crafts, large-cottace S nO* 
cent return in 1996, and as a joint venture by Fair- emphasising irrenrui ' 

equities at 14L9 per cent It briar and MacLeod. shapes and odd enmn«? ar 


is a staggering result, 
reflecting the sharp rise in 
capital values and the 
obtainable higher rents. 

In rental values tbe 
sharpest rises have been in 
Kensington - 17.4 per cent 
in the year to March 1997 - 
with house rents rising 
more than flat rents. Chel- 
sea and Knigbtsbridge did 
not do so well, with a typi- 
cal 9 per cent rental 
increase in the year till 
March 1997. 

Princely pile 

At Burnham in Bucking- 
hamshire. Nashdom is an 
unusual country house 
designed in 1908 by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens for a Rus- 
sian prince and his wife, a 
Lancashire cotton heiress. 


Nashdom shows Lutyens 
in Georgian mood, with a 
counterpoint of white brick 
and green shutters and a 
warm tiled roof. He has 
tucked the bouse into the 
slope of the hill, and pulled 
its two levels together by 
building it around an inte- 
rior courtyard garden. 

Lutyens must have 
enjoyed planning this 
Edwardian frivolity which, 
in its formality, is a sophis- 
ticated counterpoint to the 
house's 17-acre “wild” gar- 
den of beeches and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Five Oats are still for sale 
in the house, at prices from 
£195.000 to £280.000, and oth- 
ers are on offer in the new 
east wing, at prices from 
£225,000 to £450,000. It is a 
sympathetic and smart con- 


emphasising irregular 
shapes and odd comers - 
and keeps many or the orig- 
inal features. Carscm 
(01253-S46846) asks far offers 
over £325.000. 

Romantic ruin 

Even more romantic is the 
ruined 13th century Castle 
Tioram on Loch Moidart in 
Inverness-shire. The ancient 
seat of the Macdonalds of 
Clanranald, it saw constant 
conflict until the clan chief 
died at the battle of Sher- 
riffmuir in 1715 supporting 
the Old Pretender, when it 
was decided to destroy the 
castle rather than let it pass 
to the Hanoverians. Tioram, 
pronounced “Cheerum", is 
on an island in the sea loch 
and accessible only at low 
tide. Brodies (0131-228 4111) 
asks for offers over £100.000. 



Tbe ruined 13th century Castle Tioram on Loch Moidart 
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‘Spectacular Malibu Estate 

• . Date: August 12. 1997 - 7-JO PM 
Jlcvd home pirn odftctyRiftiry utd 2 itoty Audio na approx. oik and tiurx- 
mnrrujtalh' Umtivmv datTv*. 7 huAw ow and W hnh» mod to nrot liwn 
aiuflicfcct. 1‘iMoh Iwfcufc- Pod, qn. Bgjxcd Imnfacuun. waterfall*. Knt 
(Wild, mofcdlctm ilea*. Uniachw vtiwvdbr.S Arqdaco.tfamKnnfia, 
em- devsna: mutar uuun. Kitchen feature UraztBwi Men &anhc munv r- 
ttipft. 2 Sn^cam. inas$2, riuuitiuiivr Thu iDuufc to itWl 

OpeobouueJuIy 17 tt 29. An&m 7 • 12 Noon - -MX) PM 
Or hy apppotaumnu after July 17 • 24 bouts in aUvnnci: 

. Telephone BiihHnfj Available 
For more information and color brochure 
Call 310474-6131 or fas: 310474-5813 
arc-auib.\MMCi09«wrldaEUtuKT 


ASSST MARKETING AND MANAt'itMFNT C0MPSN' 


AMMCO 


r LUXURY VILLAS 1 

SS BEACH VILLAGE -r , 

, ”**** atAJcalfdesa . - fbsmxdI 

Costa, del Sol, Spain 

Overlooking the Beach & Spate* only 18 hole Links Go# CoareaWihin 
1900 acre* - « E86m hwoatmsnUJust 12 mine GBxoR&r Airport 4 
V Md anema GoH (Ryder. Cup), .30 mins' Puerto Benue/ Herbaria. 2 
Beckoom VKaef Bi art taking See Vhrete, .Gbafter, Mica, He rbi e floors, 
Fksplaosa. FtoB y a fipBo n c e d Mtoflens. Ptrw W a ns fortereond/ch/S at et m e 
TV. Spacious terraces, Individual gardens, Residents' private pools - afl 
amfcJSt giortous subtropical flora. Hacienda Cattobeervetyte Beach 
Ctuh/Benr ReetaunnMoB Chrii House Hhpaa BatfVNage shop - an 
operative year-round. On-elte BritWi Management. Maintenance, 
maintenance FbmisMng. Letting services (eocoaOent rental returns 
ecfitevabieJJ 'Tennis, Squash, Horsaridlng, Waurspaits, Duty-free 
shopping. Bars, Restaurants, fflghtfife • ell nearby. Perfect for 
HoBdays, Htefrsmont; tnvestroerd. An afterdates paste to the sun. 

- W ee k e nd Inspection Rights - ■ - 

Only £179 (Refundable ip Purc hase rs) . 

L Tel How 0171 7304443 (24 hi*} J 


CENTRE OF SANREMO 
rEALY 

PRESTIGIOUS 
PERIOD VILLA 

Entirely tooraarntd. 
upriuM livog-reoms tod 
mnoaoui adxricass. 
adequae esteemed garden. 

Prestigious Real Estate 
Fax: 0039/2/9313833 


SARDINIA - : 
CAPO D’ORSO, PALAU 
Loxuy MeiBtcnaiicaMqrfc viDu 
in ‘Bags*. S t ud io , ljjbeds. 
spectacular views^ ^of La Maddakna 
iiimiik, high tpndily finufa. pgtks. 

pidcus. beamed caltags ete. 
Sailing mdvriadggflag wradite. 
fitsn anxnd 290m Urc. 

1W: 0039 335 800 1893 or 
332 457 2« also fax. 


’ioralyoer 


UtMl 71444J 
Rue 01481 713811 

58KUKaCD 


Antibes Aruitment' 

FOR SALE 

Set in sought after porilbm whh 
iiu i i uiu g ica wm. 3 b» park in g. 

H pool and garden. £2.75MFfc 

| Ttii Eric: 9033 45361 2217 or 

| . . FtoflO 33 *9361 OWZ 

THE nURHOMi: BL PASO TEXAS 
taterire OBJOAD JUAREZ MEXICO 
Secure Luxury Apartment Punished 
doee m Budneea end Medcd Cedras 
BSjOOO USDoHra Phone (44) 171 730 
0630 Or Ffcx (44)7301368 

COSTA DEL SOL ■ PROPERTIES 
Uarbetia Office*. For I n tom w lon 4 
Price Jbt ring 0181 603 3781 anyttne, 
Fax 3559 


SWITZERLAND 

2 km from VBbrs^Ches&res 

Spadoos six bedroom dnla 
South faring with Ui wiring viewa 
across RboaeVriley 
2/3 reception rooms 

2 hfc o p Bg 

Large terrace. Mmor. car pert: 
Good decorative onfct 
Rxxds availabte. 

OLRX) S. Fes. MiJIOa" 
Ratadiinga availdtic if r e qui red. 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old. new 8 rid pm a gea. k gri nkam 
rii Ask lor your FREE copy now. Teh 
081 0471834 


ATTICA, GREECE 

Exceptional architect-designed, 
pnbluhed home 25 miles fr o m 
Athens towards SoonkxL Easy 
airport accem yet m peaceful hiDs 
with panoramic sesview. 

165 sqjiL, two bubs. 
BcapqfbDy l onri s c a p ed terraces, 
8000 sqjn. property. 
£225JXHL 

Fkx, Spear 001-216-775-8969 
Tkt: July only; 0030-299-47375 
Internet pfauto-pmentHion; 


FRENCH HOHE - Doidogw Gage - 
Souham Fiance, deride a large teka. 2- 
5 hedmom houses from E75DOO. Derek 
Hobtan: Oi 81 8602829 


LONDON PROPERTY 


A 3 bed, 2 bath split level apartment, river views. 
Price Guide: £425^)00 Leasehold 


Accommodation consists 

of Reception, 2 Beds, 2 Baths, Kitchen. Patio Garden. 
Price Guide: £250,000 Leasehold 


2a 
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PROPERTY AGENTS 
THE VICARAGE. LONDON El 

Ideal corporate 
residence. 

Lorcory 4 bed period boaie plus sdf 

ranraiaerf aputmertt. Miot from Ciry 
rf lmiHftn &wi»iil ] < »4r ii ig 

. OJ~T.RO. £750’ 080 
3 Nfill &T03, Scoa’K Sufferance 
Wharf, London SEl 2DB 
TMepboaeOI7l 2S22220 
IhcsanDe: 0171 252 2880 

ctERKsnrm. EC1, Now 8 bed tat 

Mapia Scots, bespoke kitchen. 
E213D00. HnrtonJ SaM Cart TW 0171 
250 1012 'foe 0171 2501015. 

LUOGXTE CtRCUd EC4 Last Rat « new 
davriopmenL tat flr etutlo appro* 553 
sqfl eilOJOO Fim* Harris 8 co 0171 
0007000 

LOOKMQ TO MVE9T M HH O P Ctm 
Let PRL guide you to tha best 
itweetmert*. Rnsne* up a 80 % can be 
ansnged. lob 01482 2ffi277. 

HOME SEARCH 


[BHBftiaCg ar ch 

OMBSBB 

London's No. 1 SpedaEst 
Search Company 

LET IB SEAKH FOR YOU 

let +44(0) 171 838 1066 
fioe +44(0) 171 838 1077 


JepKvw hi him m irrk m nMhnri 

H o meSe ar dt (London) Ltd 
Knigbtsbridge SW3 


FERAPA ASSO CIATES 
LIMITED 

Selected qnafiry flats & houses of all 
d iv t xo r e n t cn Censnl London. 
Two week to two year*. 

We serve you best. 

Teb 0171 409 7822 
Fku 0171 493 3415 


FLEET STREET 

EC4 

2nd flr one bed flat twbd 
Fleet St and Gough Sq 
£125,000 Frank Harris & 
co 0171 600 7000 


25% discount: 

FOR JULY! 
CMME&a REGION, qufflty 
epartnents & vfflas wRh pools fcr 
ran (short or long arm) or far 
srfe. Coast & Courtry The Engfeh 
, Estate AgsntaOfl the French 
i itvleia +33 (0) 4 93 75 31 07 - 
wwwjnougfnsxom 


CAPITAL 

HOMESEARCH 

acting sotely for purc hase rs 
and tenants a spedaltet 
homebuying service wtth 
15 years experience of the 
Lxmdon resident^ market 
TeL 0181 879 1668 


OOtEBROOK COUirc SW3 A 
nbettMt 2 had prepare stoned en 
Soane Arne Price aide E2S5J300 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


CAVES POINT 

Luxury Oceanfront Condominiums 



For those seeking a discerning, idyllic way ot life 
in a private ocean-front community, we present Caves 
Ryim. Aseven-aoe development of elegant apanraenr 
residences with 24-honr security and beared on a 
pristine, beach-fringed peninsula ja just minutes 
from the farilfries of Cable Beach and convenient co 
die tniemarional Airport and Lyfbrd Cay. 

Eve r y apartment oflers dramatic ocean views, 
with sweeping terraces off the Irving room and master 
bedroom. Three bedroom, three bathroom apartments 
average 1375 square feet, while grand four-bedroom 
penthouses are 3,600 square free. 


The entire development will feature no more than 
65 residences in graduated shoreline buildings no more 
than three ro five stories high. All ten building? will be 
set amidst rich tropical landscaping with fedliries that 
indude three swimming pools, a pier with dising plar- 
form and gazebo, cahanas and a fitness tenter Whether 
as a year-round residence or vacation hideaway. Caves 
Point provides tout own comer of paradise. 

Pre-Construction Prices 

Prices for 3 bedroom. 3 bathroom apartments start 
from S465.0Q0 and Rmchouses from SI, 150.000. 

For brochure and details cal! 001 242 325 5369. 


CAVES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Cave* ftooi. War Bry Sum, FX». Box CB 13647. Nason NP. Bateau. TeL (2421 T!5 5369 Fax: (X! 1 3254267 


COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 

SOUTH 

WILTSHIRE 

House to 1st on Uyffic private 
estate nr. Hatuy. 3 bed, 
reespdon, (fining room, kitchen, 
6-18 months. £fi0D per month 
Td: 01747 870877 
Fax: (0747 871277 


WSUmeVKt COOAURN8- News bed 
apartmen t fci counyaU eettau. FodMiaB 
meUk floods nab care, Moor poof. 
30 acres (pomfe, security gates, 
gsage, taedharfen For sale: El 80000 
■Eat 0171 483 067B fTJ Tat 01483 417 
222 (T) 


LONDON 

RENTALS 

TO LET 

DOUGHTY STREET, WC1 

Charming Georgian Family House 

Un/umbliKl, Four Re«poon 
Rooms. Six Double Bedrooms. 

I Three Bathrooms, Hilly Hned 
Kitchen. Private Goiden. 

£1400 per w«lc 
DRURY ESTATES 
0171 5794816 

ISLINGTON HI. Fow storey period toe 
«dh garden near trftnspon Green & City. 
£700 pm. Other properties euatabta. 
Copptog Joyce. 0171 2264221 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


SPECIALIST ADVISORS IN THE 
SALE OF HOMES TO NEW RESIDENTS 

A WIDE RANGE OF 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCES ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SMI1I 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Moidart 

Fon William 22 Miles Mallaig 19 Miles U 


ARGYLL 

Tighnabruaich 6 Mites 




li^fesr 



AN HISTORIC WEST HIGHLAND DEER FOREST IN 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
Averaging 14 sags and 30 binds. 

Salmon ami sea trow fishing on ibe River Ailon ami Loch EHt 
Conveniently situated Lodge with S bedrooms requiring rcstoraikm. 
2 Excellent modem estate houses. Cottage and bothy. 

Native woodlands 
ABOUT 8.900 ACRES CL600 ha} 

FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS 

WESTER ROSS 

UUapool II Miles Inverness 45 Miles 




AN ENCHANTING SECLUDED ESTATE IN A ROMANTIC 
LOCATION ON THE SHORES OF LOCH FVNE 
Georgian mansion house requiring restoration. 

Four estate houses and collages, recently rcfijrbtshcd to a 
. von- high standard. Ideal for holiday lets. 

Lochsidc cottage requiring renovation. 

Pasture. parkland and native oak woods. 

About 3 miles cl coastline including hnai house, private lurhour 
and several small islands 

ABOUT 685 ACRES 1 27ft ha) 

FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN .5 LOTS 

INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Moidnrt 

Fon William 50 Miles 



A FASCINATING AND VERY ATMOSPHERIC PROPERTY IN 
THIS LOVELY PART OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS 
Newly restored stone built bouse with 5 Reception Rooms, 
fitted Kitchen. 5 Bedrooms. 3 Bathrooms and Shower-Room. 

Full Central Heating. Tower Room 
Old StaMcs. Garaging. 

Further accommodation with superb conversion possibilities. 
WaUcd Garden with potential for a new house. 

Meadow and natural woodland. Tram fishing on the River Broom. 

ABOUT 133 ACRES 



A MAGICAL RUINED CASTLE 
STEEPED IN HISTORY AND ROMANCE 
Built in (he thirteenth century for ihe Limb. of the Isles 
Ancient Sent of the Macdonalds of Ctanranaid 
Magnificent location on its own rocky island 
in a sheltered sea lock 
ABOUT &4 ACRES CL6 ha) 






RIVERSIDE LODGES 

Less than JO miles from London 

S .1 within the hbturir 280 arc Hariertbrd Emc 
bowl? the Rhvr Thames, with its marina and 18 
hut- gnlf cuurk, tltese luxurious rvw holidav 
Indy's oner a peaceful retrod in a glorious sitting. 

• Traditional Norwegian country lodges ■ 
■ Elevated views across Thames Valley * 

* Membership of Haricyford Golf • 

PRICES FROM £147,950 


HARLEYFORD 1 1 

01628 402309 

Sale. Office Open LXaJv Khm • Spot 
HaHeyfoed bJjtc. HcnJcy Road. Mjriow. Bucfca 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


STRUTT & jfW 
PARKER W «| W 


Cornwall 

Truro 3 miles. Falmouth 7 miles 



A superbly situated Estate 
Grade II* 1 8th century bouse. 4 cottages. 
Landscaped parkland. Productive agricultural land. 

Woodland. 18 hole golf course and Planning for hotel, leisure 
complex and further 18 bole course. 

About 430 acres (174 ha) 

Exeter: Tel: 01392 215 631 Fax: 01392 4135(17 

I3AA1643 

Suffolk 

Ipswich 2 ‘/j miles. London Liverpool St 70 minutes. 
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Imposing Grade U Listed Manor boose with fine views 
Vaulted reception hall. 4 reception rooms. 8 bedrooms. 

3 en suite bathrooms, 2 shower rooms. 

2 bedroom cottage. 

Garaging. Manure gardens. 

About 8 acres (3.24 ha) 

Ipswicfa: Tel: 01473 214841 Fax: 01473 2301 17 

5AA9801 

North Oxfordshire 

Banbury 9 miles. M40 II miles, Oxford 23 miles 









Imposing Country House overlooking landscaped gardens 
4 reception rooms, conservatory, 8 bedrooms (one with bath 
and dressing room en suite). 6 further bathrooms. Self- 
contained annexe. Landscaped gardens with lake. 

About 81 acres (33 ha) 

Moreton: Tel: 01608 650502. Fax: 01608 651730 

I8AB875 


In verness-shi re 

Drumnadrochit 3 miles. Inverness Airport 24 miles 






A small Highland Estate in superb setting on 
the edge of Loch Ness 

3 houses, 2 bams. Deer stalking, rough shooting. 

Trout loch. 

Grazing, moor and commercial woodlands. 

About 1.197 acres (484 ha) 

As a whole or in 2 Lots. 

Edinburgh: Tel: 0131 226 2500 Fax: 0131 226 2508 
London Head office: Tel: 0171 629 7282 
IAA537S8 

Berkshire 

Newbury 3 miles, M4 tJ. 13) 5 miles, London 65 miles. 







Period country bouse in a superb setting on the 
River Lam bourn 

4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. Staff flaL 
Garaging, stables, tennis court, paddock and raanfcge. 

380 yards single bank fishing on the River Lam bourn. 
About 12 acres (4.86 ha) 

Newbury: Tel: 01635 521707 Fax; 01635 528465 

I4AA1037 
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KAKini -:~r 


Cambridgeshirc/H cfduit& hirc borders 

a Country house and 
leisure lifestyle business 

• Fine Grade II Listed 1 8th century former 
form house 

• Successful venue for wedding 
ceremonies, receptions and parties 

• About 3.25 acres of gardens and grounds 

For sale freehold 

Carter Jonas Humberts Leisure 

01223 368771 0171 629 6700 






WILTSHIRE 

A raatnrad Listed Grade Q* 
ajuuUy house on ed*» of a hamW. 
Hall, 4 reerptwn mm, kitchen and 
toMklaat room. aScuei 7 bedrooms. 




CHESHIRE 

Superb Grade n* Georgian Town House with residential 
/commercial use. Suitable as prestige offices, guest bouse, 
dentists, antiques, etc. with luxury flaL Rear parking. 

Region £375,000. Tel: 0L270 625953 


Isle of Man 



encrai SfKunt*, No WiOnax 
Tasea 4 Bod Carty House • Rher 
tames Pk£ 3 Br) Cates* 

42 tees, Satie YW. Pattacks 
Chrysene Chartered Surveyors 
Tel: (01 SH) 012238 Fax: 814861 


Scotland 

Magnificent Ixc 18th Cent u r y Scrtmh 
Mjmtan4ftou<e. Snuntmc bighlnd 
ramgm ilna ot imqidl Loch Asm. 
Qaiat u«c xU-catering bobfayi bin 
would icwfl Id itjrlkti pri>ak home. 
Lodge httne. diticS, caraurtf. Prmrfc 
pfcf, bow, wdntoii npu. I7aaet. 
OfUtfitavtaedow 1375 JOOO. 
Contact: i Smr.Tcb VISM433249 
Fms II8M4Q3341 


ALDENHAM 

Green Belt hamlet with good 
access Ml & M25; 
Lovingly restored bams. 
Last few. 2, 3 and 4 beds 
from £219.500 to £435,000 

Tel 01923 850308 


3wv 

n? STAGS 


EDGE OF EXMOOR 
NATIONAL PARK sn« 

Drf rerun c. mll« 

PuisJitj liar amBesi caitie m En | »i«uL 
A cntictand folly. protaU. w«t „ , 
tamring todp: and coumry rarcjr by Lori 
Cviunaa-9 Evwc. 2 bedroom*. 2 living 
room, kitchen, bathroom, CJi. Pnvmc 
Gadeamd Grounds 
Amlion tnnlca uU 1 3tM Jrir 
CataftGSOAM 

Dubertoa Oflfar HHMSi 323174 
IQIW44UG) 


RIVER DEE 

Abmtai 17km 1M biBb 
AnmndnenoEli of mkBM tafa^ai ita 
UnMrDeetS^AR-.sa.qfBnvtrihcdi 
2W M auk*) Single Bonk 

GMtici fumy Fafirng H« 
good idDabfxun 
PrfcxonappUcriafl- 
fiv i4a it a Mole or atand b«k. 
Swdt. BrodnK 013h 622IS7 
CoH»X Roddy d'Aapn WX* 
enaaih iB4drwgu^o.i||n w A 


LONDON 80 MILES 

Dover 6 mites Large ground 
floor flaL Listed country 
house, fuBy modernised. 3 
beds, cellar, sheltered 
courtyard. £86.000 
Tel: 01304 367607 



between 







Impressive 19rb Century farmhouse, skillfully restored with great 
anoition to detail and providing a home of exceptional quality and sty le. 

The main bouse includes five reception rooms and five bedrooms suiie*. 
The former bakery and daily are convened to extensive guesr and staff 
aecoounodation. The parkland surrounding the properry, which includes 
a sheltered swimming pod, assures peace and privacy. 

Offers in region of 7ft00j000 Swiss francs. 

Please contact Ptetcr Eden on 0171 5B I 446 8 or Fax 0171 581 4944 

FORESTRY 


MID WALES 

79.6 HECTARES OF 33 YEAR OLD SITKA SPRUCE 
PLANTATION TO CLEAR FELL SOON 

£270,000 

SUSSEX 

26 HECTARES OF OAK. AND MIXED CONIFERS 
IN AREA OF OUTSTANDING NATURALBEALTTY 

£69,000 

For details, or a copy of our brochure on forestry mvcslnietu and list nf 

™ S?!.™ 3 *’ Snriing FK7 ?br 

0178ft 81 1 721 fax 01786 816200 


_? ne of foe most attracihc hou-so. in 

GER S^™S,; b S«ham S hirk 

Airprtrt 14 nuitlK 



Reception ball, 3 lai^ *eception rooms. > — — 

loom, utility. 2 daaknwms. 5 bedrooms, I hadir™*, ^ bw «» l breiikf«q 

RAFFETY BUCKLAND Substantial ^ 

~ BR r“ 

tom Sok Agents 
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The busy bees 
and koalas 
of Kangaroo 
Island 

In the first article of a four-page focus on Australia and 
its islands, Nick Haslam visits an area where more than 
than half the people in the local phone book are direct 
descendants of mid- 19th century settlers who survived 
disease and near starvation to clear land and set up farms 

T he first crewman to distinctive crests catching the some sheep but spent 75 pa* cent 
sight this coast in 1502 sunlight before they took off in of his time tending his bees. "I 
caused hilarity among: long swooping flight to another wouldn't have ft any other way,” 
his mates when be high -gum tree. We drove on, he said. 

shouted tremulously: passing wallabies and kangaroos That night I stayed at Telhawk 


T he first crewman to 
sight this coast in 1802 
caused hilarity among 
his mates when be 
shouted tremulously: 
“The rocks are moving." But it 
was not a bad case of cabin fever. 
On landing, the sailors found the 
shoreline thronged with large 
curious kangaroos which, never 
having seen a man before, 
hopped over for a closer look. 

Starved of fresh meat after 
three months at sea, the men 
needed no second bidding. The 
slaughter was terrible. The ship's 
captain, explorer Matthew Flin- 
ders, gave prayers of thanks and 
named the place Kangaroo 
Island. 

Only 12km from the shore of 
South Australia, the island, third- 
largest in Australia, stffl has a 
rugged atmosphere very different 
to that Of the mainlan d. 

The B nicks, Turners and Wilk- 
ins who seem to occupy more 
than half the island’s phone book 
are fifth or sixth generation 
island dwellers, direct descen- 
dants of the determined settlers 
who survived disease and near 
starvation in the mid-19th cen- 
tury to clear land and set up 

farms. 

My first day on Kangaroo 
Island dawned grey and cold. I 
joined a group of tourists far a 
nature safari led by guides, Brian 
and Ken, who in spite of having 
spent between them more than SO 
years on the Island were still con- 
• sidered newcomers. 

"You have to be here for three 
generations to become a local,” 
said Ken. We drove along wide 
unmade roads over the rolling 
land and soon came across 
another recent interloper. 
Wedged in a large swamp euca- 
lyptus gum tree, high above us, a 
koala drowsed away the morning. 
A descendant of one of the 18 
animals Introduced in 1918, when 
mainland populations were 
dwindling, there are now an esti- 
mated 5,000 koalas living an Kan- 
garoo Island. 

“Ecologists say that we can 
support a maxlroiim of 3,000”, 
said Ken, "and overgrazing is 
killing the gum trees on the 
island which are their only food 
source.” Culling bad been pro- 
posed, but the government so far 
was reluctant to order the sys- 
tematic slaughter of the koala, 
which is dear to the heart of 
most Australians. 

As I looked up at the animal, 
thinking that it would be difficult 
indeed to Mil such an endearing 
creature, there was a sudden flut- 
ter of excitement from two Am&r- . 
lean tourists. Perched on a bough 
not far away was a pair of Glossy 
Black Cockatoos, oT which there, 
are only an estimated 180 surviv- 
ing- ' 

“The world's rarest cookie, ” 
said Ken, adding proudly, “only 
found an the island.” The birds 
preened and called to each other, 


distin ctive crests cat ching the 
sunlight before they took off in 
long swooping flight to another 
high -gum tree. We drove on, 
passing wallabies and kangaroos 
in the fields, to Seal Bay, one of 
the few places In the world where 
endangered fttr seals and R e ali gn*: 
can be still be seen. 

In strong sun, the beach, now a 
carefully controlled nature 
reserve, was dotted with 50 or so 
seasons, lolling asleep on the 
w a rm sand. Beyond, in the high 
surf, two pups were playing and 
a big bull, surrounded by females 
stickling their young, watched us 
suspiciously. 

“Don't be fooled by their bulk,” 
said Brian. “They can move fes- 
ter than you can nm.” The bull, 
which must have weighed over 
150kg, was mottled with old scars 
from territorial fights with other 
seals or from an encounter with a 
Great White Shark. Brian, a keen 
surfer, said he had only seen one 
Great White in his life. “I was up 
an thp r»irfFg and tbi* 15-footer 
just lazOy coasted through the 
shallow water outside the surf It 
took me a few days before I got 

‘Blue Gum, a 
thick amber 
with a 

suggestion of 
wood smoke, 
was the best 
honey of 
the lot' 

back in the water I can tell you, 
male.” 

Until comparatively recently. 
Kangaroo Island was a purely 
farming community with thou- 
sands of sheep grazing its fields. 
But the local economy was hard 
hit when the bottom fell out of 
the wool market at the end of the 
1980s, and many farmers had to 
diversify or go bust 
Next morning, 1 visited David 
Clifford, who had made the 
unlikely transition from wool to 
honey. Working with hives of 
Ligurian bees, a docile but hard- 
working strain introduced into 
the island from Italy in 1885, he 
now exports honey and queen 
bees all over the world. 

Tending a large centrifuge 
spinning honeycombs in- the 
large sweet-smelling warehouse, 
he insisted 1 try a selection of his 
produce, named after the trees 
from which the bees had taken 
nectar. We ranged through 
Stringy Bark to Narrow Leafed 
MaTipp and than both agreed the 
Blue Gum, a thick- urnhw honey 
with a suggestion of wood smoke, 
was the best of the lot 
Thoughtfully samp lin g another 
spoonful, he told me he still ran 


some sheep but spent 75 pa* cent 
of his time tending hia bees. "I 
wouldn’t have ft any other way,” 
he said. 

That night I stayed at Telhawk 
farm on the western end of the 
island. Jim and Josle TTiiselton 
had lost out when the wool mar- 
ket collapsed and had been forced 
to shoot most of their sheep in 
1991 as the farm's income dwin- 
dled by 75 per cent in 12 months. 

Over supper in the wide living 
room of their farmhouse, Jim 
said: “The whole of rural Austra- 
lia is hurting.” He added wryly: 
"Have you heard the new defini- 
tion for child abuse? Leave your 
sou the farm." 

Like so many islanders, the 
Hriseltons had not taken defeat 
easily. Deer replaced the sheep. 
Josie took in guests, and Jim 
trained as a diving instructor, 
t akin g groups out from a small 
cove on his land to dive in the 
Southern Ocean. 

Having made sure 1 would be 
unlikely to have a close encoun- 
ter with a Great White, I volun- 
teered to go with him. The fol- 
lowing morning found us 
struggling into wetsuits and air 
bottles on the stem of his launch, 
moored in a tiny cove beneath 
towering ftlfflh. 

A seahon and her pup watched 
from the rocks as, heart wedged 
firmly in mouth, I leapt off the 
boat into the sea. Hie clarity of 
the Southern Ocean was extraor- 
dinary, and we swam through 
kelp over deep ravines of muted 
soft colours at 40ft, while a frieze 
of white high above our head 
marked where the surf crashed 
against the rocks. 

Jim suddenly tapped me on my 
shoulder and pointed. There, 2m 
away, revolving slowly on its 
axis, was the sealion pup, bub- 
bles clustered around its nostrils, 
gazing at us curiously. The safety 
drills had been thorough, but Jim 
had not warned me about the 
dangers of at t e mpti ng to laugh 
while breathing through a regu- 
lator. 

I nearly choked, and then sti- 
fling my mirth watched as the 
pup circled a few times and 
effortlessly flipped over and sped 
to the surface. Back at the 
launch 20 minutes later, we 
removed our wetsuits and sat an 
the stem eating venison pies 
from Jim’s farm as the launch 
rose and fell on the swell. 

“The problem with this island,” 
said Jim looking up at the cliffs, 
"is that it gets into your blood.” I 
understood what he meant. After 
only five days, 1 knew I would 
leave the island with regret 

■ Nick Haslam flew to Australia 
with Air New Zealand. Return 
fares London to Sydney start at 
£678 (April) June) available from 
Bridge The World teL' 0171-734 
7447. For more information about 
Kangaroo Island contact the Aus- 
sie Helpline : teb 0990 022 OOO. 
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F or the first time in a life- 
time of climbing into air- 
craft, I was asked by the 
Qantas check-in staff to 
add myself to my luggage as it 
was weighed for my flight to the 
world's most southerly coral 
island. 

“Just step on to the luggage 
belt, would you please; Mr Wil- 
son?" 

I guessed then that Lard Howe . 
Island, a boomerang-shaped dot 
on the map same 450 miles east 
of Sydney and Brisbane, almost 
half way to New Zealand, was 
going to be unusual. 

"We don't have regular refuell- 
ing facilities on the island,’' was 
the official Qantas explanation of 
the need to know to the nearest 
nano-ounce the weight of the 
folly-laden aircraft - 
They also need to cater for the 
possibility that the aircraft may 
have to return to the mainland 
without landing: this part of the 
Tasman can be, according to the 
locals, a particularly mean piece 
of ocean and occasionally condi- 
tions can be too blustery for a 
safe landing. 

Hie next eccentric detail was 
having to put my watch forward 
half-an-hour. Lord Howe Island, 
Australia's most easterly domain, 
operates 90 minutes ahead of the 
country’s Eastern Standard Time. 

All was blissfully calm when I 
arrived to find the locals 
mopping up after the worst rain- 
storm since the island, was dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Hairy 
Lldgbird Ball, comjnander of 


Feeding time off Ned’s Beach 

Amie Wilson visits remote, boomerang-shaped Lord Howe Island 


HMS Supply on February 17, 
-1788. 

In the space of a few hours on 
the night of June 18, 18in of fain, 
and fierce winds battered the 
island, gouging great scars 
through the banyan and palm 
covered slopes of the towering 
Mounts Lidgbird (2,500ft) and 
Gower (2340ft). 

The storm-flooded homes and 
ripped- op sections of the island’s 
fragile road system temporarily 
made a nonsense of the ubiqui- 
tous "Rainwater - Please Con- 
serve” notices dotted round the 
island's tourist lodges. 

"There’s too much damage far 
us to cope with alone,” said Gary 
P&yten, who runs the Beach- 
comber,' one of the lodges. “We 
may have to get the army in from 
'the mainland.” 

There are not many people on 
Lord Howe Island. The popula- 
tion is less than 300 and even 
with every tourist bed filled - the 
numbers are restricted by law to 
400 - humans are far outnum- 
bered by nesting seabirds. 

Lord Howe and its surrounding 
islets are the only known breed- 
ing location of the Providence 
Petrel and are home for what fs 
probably the largest concentra- 
tion of the aerobatic Red-Tailed 


Tropic Birds, as well as being the 
most southerly breeding location 
of the Masked Booby. Sooty Tern 
and Noddy Tern. 

But the binflife here has not 
always had the best of things 
against mpp When Thomas Gil- 
bert, Commander of RMS Char- 
hue, visited the island three 
months after Lieutenant Lidgbird 
Ball’s historic discovery - made 
while returning from the penal 
settlement at Norfolk Island to 
Sydney - he wrote in his diary: 
"On landing, a very agreeable 
scene presented itself. The whole 
island appeared to be covered 
with trees, among which man- 
groves and coconuts were con- 
spicuous. Great numbers of Ban- 
nets, very large and fat, were 
about, showing less fear than 
geese in a farmyard. 

“I was surprised to see large, 
fat pigeons, so tame as to be 
knocked down with little trouble. 
Partridges, likewise in great 
numbers, ran along the ground. 
Several of these I knocked down. 
Five or six dozen of the same 
kind came up. and 1 was able to 
take nearly the whole lot” 

The birds were either flight- 
less, like the Woodhen and White 
Galllnule, or fearless. Com- 
mander Gilbert mentioned "birds 


as big as large fowls” of which he 
caught six "by running them 
down among the low bushes”. 
Photographer David Doubilet 
refers to the island as an "oce- 
anic larder, a stop for scurvy-rid- 
den ships and sailors sick of Brit- 
ish naval cooking”. Aided and 
abetted by regular visits from 

The normal 
method of 
transport is the 
bicycle, but 
most people are 
only too happy 
to enjoy the 
splendid walks 

whaling ships, extinction was the 
fete for a number of bird 
Species. 

The White G allin ule was an 
early victim, but the Lord Howe 
pigeon managed to survive for a 
century after man's arrival The 
arrival of rats from a shipwreck 
brought a speedy end to several 
small songbirds. 


Eleven kilometres long and less 
than 3km across at its widest. 
Lord Howe Island hovers like a 
dream on the boundaries of the 
Coral and Tas man seas. It has no 
snakes or dangerous wild ani- 
mals. “And no yahoos, thong- 
brigade, litter or crime,” adds Bill 
Shead. 

He must have been right - Ken 
Cropper, the island’s policeman, 
was on holiday during my visit. 
Occasionally he has to deal with 
a tipsy motorist exceeding the 
island's 25kph speed limit, but 
there are few cars. 

The normal method of trans- 
port is the bicycle, but most 
people are only too happy to 
enjoy some of the splendid Island 
walks. The Island also boasts 
some of the best scuba-diving 
locations in the world. There are 
fleb in abundance. 

Every evening just before dusk, 
Brian Simpson, born on the 
island mare than 60 years ago, 
w alks down Ned's Beach to the 
water bearing two containers of 
leftover food and slops rescued 
from the island's restaurants to 
feed the monsters and minnows 
of the deep. 

Years ago, people used to feed 
them bread. Simpson, for compli- 
cated reasons better known as 


Carter, has developed this simple 
ceremony into an art form. Long 
before the sun sets, fish of all 
shapes, sizes and colours have 
started to gather in the bay like 
football fens before a big match 
or wild dogs awaiting a daily 
feed. 

Fins by the score skim this 
way and that, like a sea of model 
yacht sails, waiting for the great 
man's arrival. He bas hardly 
missed a day in almost 20 years. 
As he begins to throw tempting 
morsels into the water, the sea 
foams, chums and froths all 
around him and as myriad 
fish dash desperately in all direc- 
tions. 

Massive green-backed klngfish 
weighing as much as 601b or 701b 
keep the startled ocean mullet at 
bay, cowering close to the shore 
nearby, as they pounce on the big 
chunks of flesh. “My God!” says 
one observer. “That's a 501b fish 
in Gin of water.” 

Like an old lady feeding 
pigeons. Carter varies the direc- 
tion in which he throws the food, 
trying to let the smaller fish get a 
look in. There are so many: Lord 
Howe’s climate, somewhere 
between tropical and temperate, 
has an unusually eclectic variety, 
and to the onlooker, it seems as if 
* _ 


all 500 species turn out for Cart- 
er's nightly feed: Australian 
Salmon, Trevally, Trumpeter, the 
extraordinary looking Double- 
Header Wrasse, Silver Drummers 
(aka Stinkers) and even Bronze 
Whaler. 

Only once has this watery cir- 
cus act gone wrong: last year a 
watching child had his leg 
mauled badly by a small shark 
and had to be flown to the main- 
land for emergency treatment 

It has to be said that the last 
big shark recorded in these parts 
was an 18ft Tiger Shark caught 
off the jetty in May 1942. Its stom- 
ach, when cut open, contained a 
turtle, a cat. a goat, an albatross 
and a smaller dead shark. 

Shark was not on the menu 
when Bill Shead and his charm- 
fog New Zealand born wife Janne 
barbecued some fish for me on 
my last night at Trader Nick’s. 
"And we can't offer you any croc- 
odile. either," he said. “But when 
you get back to Australia" - 
speaking as if it were a foreign 
country - "don’t forget they have 
sn a k es and crocodiles there. 

"In feet, the salties are pro- 
tected these days, so they’re on 
the increase, and moving south. 
Before we know where we are 
there’ll be crocodiles wandering 
around Sydney.” ^ 

■ Amie Wilson's visit to Lord 
Howe Island was arranged by the 
New South Wales Tourist Com- 
mission. 

m Lord Howe Island’s Internet, 
site: np:ilwww.wine.com.taiiior 
dhouxMtm 
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A manda cbuckJed as 
sbe drove past an old 
oil barrel. It was 
painted blue with the 
Words "lift ™ foot” 
daubed on it in white paint The 
gravel road went up a slight hffl 
and around a comer. It was only 
when I saw another barrel with 
the words “puttum back down” 
that I realised these were road 
signs - Aboriginal road signs on 
an Aboriginal road. 

These signs and a lookout 
point near Watarrka National 
Park are the only features on the 
Mereenie loop road that traverse 
arid scrubland in the red heart of 
Australia. 

The attraction of the loop is 
not the land itself; bat the feet 
that it conveniently completes a 
circular route from Alice Springs 
taking in all the major sites as 
well as same of the more out of 
the way hidden gems that thin 
part of the Northern Territory 
has to offer. 

I had rented a four-wheel drive 
fully equipped for camping, and 
taken to the Stuart Highway. In 
spite of sharing the driving with 
my wife, the journey to the Rock 
seemed never-ending. I had 
always thought that Uluru 
(Ayers Rock) was Just outside 
Alice Springs. Some 460km of 
paved road later, we reached it. I 
was four hours older, but wiser 
about the immensity of Austra- 
lia's geography. 

Ayers Rock is as awe-inspiring 
as the photographs make it out to 

be. At dusk this monolith of red 
sandstone glows as the fading 
light catches it, but to my mind 
the dawn is even more extraordi- 
nary. The landscape around the 
rock is sparsely covered with low 
shrubs and grasses. There is 
nothing with any height to It 
except the rock itself. As the sun 
lifts over the horizon its morning 
rays strike the rock while the 
ground is still in darkness. The 
effect creates the illusion that the 
light is generated from within. 

It is a very special moment, 
one that, unfortunately 
everyone else wants to see and, 
selfish this makes me appear, I 
resented standing in line with 
several hundred other people. 
Tours by the coachload, mini- 
buses from the hotels, cars and 
vans vie for space in the official 
viewing area. 

Sun up and the race is on. 
Climbing the Bock is still the 
done thing , despite the feet that 
to the Aborigines this is a sacred 
site and not a playground for 
tourists. I could see a steady 
stream of figures ascending the 
348 metres in the early morning 
cool The Aborigines call us tour- 
ists mmgas; it is the same word 
they use for ants. 
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Ayers Rock: cbmbtng it is stfll the done thing even though the Aborigines regard it as a sacred site and not a playground 


Champagne as the sun goes down 

So long as the track is beaten, I will always find a way off, resolves Guy Marks 


1 was glad we had our own 
transport. We did not have to 
stick to someone else’s itinerary 
and stay with the crowds. We left 
the mmgas to their climb and 
drove to another group of rocks 
nearby. The Olgas, now renamed 
Kata Tjuta, are a less weH-known 
formation than Ayers Rock, but 
even more spectacular. 

Rather than being a single 
monolith, the rocks fractured in 
geological prehistory. The effects 
of weathering and erosion have 
rounded the rocks and created a 
maze of gullies, gorges and 
valleys, each more beautiful than 
the last. One of the suggested 
walks at Kata Tjuta is a four 
hour trek along a route called the 
valley of the winds. 

Far from being overcrowded, 
we had the place almost to our- 
selves. The vegetation changed 
rapidly from arid clumps of spini- 
fex grasses to rockery colonies of 
purple pokered flowering plants. 
The path wound between the 
rocks, through hidden forests of 
mulga bushes and white-barked 
eucalyptus, blood wood and river 
red gums. There was a shrill call 
of birdsong as our presence inter- 


rupted an avian display. 

The path climbed steeply from 
the valley floor to a high pass 
between two great stone moun- 
tains. It was hot work, but a cool 
breeze revived us as we sat in the 
shade at the summit. From this 
vantage point we could see that 
the forest stopped abruptly on a 
plain of exposed sand which 
shimmered in the sun. In the dis- 
tance more rounded peaks domi- 
nated the skyline. I could just 
make out the dark green veins 
that ran between them, as they 
protected and nurtured their own 
hidden valleys. 

There was an air of timeless- 
ness. It was like discovering 
something unique. Of course 
there would be many people here 
as the day progressed, but just 
for this moment I felt we were 
stumbling into a private world. 

To cater for the constant 
crowds requires extensive facili- 
ties. Ayers Rock Resort, just out- 
side the national park, has man- 
aged to provide these with flair 
and attention to detail. Accom- 
modation is available to suit 
every pocket, from a camping 
ground to dormitory style lodges. 


cabins and several hotels. The 
resort’s flagship is the Sails in 
the Desert hotel; five-star accom- 
modation in a no-expense-spared 
luxury nnglmnmpnf 1 
Any number of tours and day 
trips can be arranged from the 
resort, which can transform the 
trip from merely admiring the 


‘We had stUl to 
discover the 
canyons, 
chasms, gorges 
and gaps on the 
circuit map’ 


natural beauty of the environ- 
ment to learning something of 
the traditional way of life and 
cultural heritage of the Aborigi- 
nal people. 

We passed a wonderful evening 
at the Sounds of Silence restau- 
rant This involved being taken 
out into the desert to be served 
champagne as the sun went 
down over the Rock, listening to 


the sounds of the didgeridoo. The 
tables were laid in a clearing and 
a gastronomic delight was pres- 
ented to us, including iwimiwI 
riichpg such as emu and kanga- 
roo. When the meal was over an 
astronomer arrived and gave a 
commentary on the night sky 

flm nnri ns. 

For all its luxury, though, we 
were not sad to leave the resort 
behind and head out off the 
beaten track. We had still to dis- 
cover the canyons, chasms, 
gorges and gaps that were 
marked on the circuit map. 

After another early-morning 
trek at Kings Canyon, we fol- 
lowed the Mereenie loop swiftly 
towards Hermannsburg. Just 
before the old mission town we 
left the road and made the most 
of the four-wheel drive. The track 
to Finke Gorge National Park 
fords rivers, ploughs through soft 
sand and crawls over rough and 
bumpy rocks. The reward is to 
arrive in Palm Valley. 

This little enclave of prehisto- 
ric vegetation is quite unlike the 
surrounding barren bush and dis- 
tinctly different from the valleys 
at Kata Tjuta. There is perma- 


nent water here and the gorge 
has become an ecological haven 
for the Red Cabbage Palm. It is 
an oasis of cycads and towering 
slender palm trees. 

Just like everything else we 
saw in the Northern Territory 
the park was well laid out with 
excellent facilities. Information 
boards suggested different walks, 
how long they would take and 
what you would be likely to see. 
Of course there was no five-star 
hotel but the little campsite had 
hot showers, gas barbecues that 
were all part of the service and a 
tariff that Involved putting about 
£3 per head into an honesty box. 
It was refreshingly simple, clean 
and wen thought out 

Unlike the luxury at the 
Sounds of Silence, here at Palm 
Valley there was no champagne. 
We did, however, remember to 
bring a few cold cans of beer. The 
sunset glowed orange on the dis- 
tant rocks and somehow we 
didn't miss the sound of a didger- 
idoo. The campfire flickered and 
crackled, the food wasn't gour- 
met and exotic, but home cooked 
and slightly chargrilled. Each 
other's company was all we 


needed and in the night sky we 
could see the Hale-Bopp comet 
along with the now familiar 
Southern Cross. 

The journey was nearly over. 
We had seen just one kangaroo 
which skipped out of the bush as 
we drifted overhead in a hot air 
balloon from Alice Springs. We 
had dined off another. We had 
stayed In Alice Springs' only five- 
star hotel - the Plaza - and we 
had seen some of the most spec- 
tacular sites that the Territory 
has to offer. This night in Palm 
Valley, though, had a calm and 
simplicity that capped it alL So 
long as the track is beaten, it is 
always worth finding a way off. 
Personally, I will look for tran- 
quillity and a place where the 
road signs say “lift am foot". 


■ Guy and Amanda Marks trav- 
elled as guests of the Northern 
Territory Tourist Commission (tel 
0131-944 2992) and Singapore Air- 
lines (Reservations 0181-747 0007). 

■ Singapore Airlines has a 
weekly service to Darwin - prices 
from £800 return UK. Internal 
flights in the Territory are avail- 
able from Ansett or Qantas. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT R£SORTS 

ITALY 

La Posta Veechia - the perfect choice 
for an elegant. luxurious and romantic 
weekend break. 3 nights from .£770. 
Ask for our Europe Brochure 

01244 897 777 

TAHITI 

Stay 7 nights at the Bora Bora Lagoon 
Resort before 31 October and receive 
free breakfasts. Prices from £3670. 
Ask for our Worldwide Brochure 

01244 897 888 

CARIBBEAN 

Pay for 6 nights on Nevis at die 
charming Nisbec Plantation and have 
your seventh night free - from £1140. 
Ask for our Caribbean Brochure 
01244 897 999 

Price, n por uUt OSn not wJAh dl nr roand. 


GOLF HOLIDAY 



PER PERSON 
Inti went 6 day pass, 
flights, hotel & car hire 

7-ffV, ininifr 

fimetifea fcwifri 

CO1NECTI0IS 

The Travel People 


i 

SQ171 629 5858 


TAILOR MADE 
SAFARIS 

MSAEV.'E. BOTSWANA. .\Af. - .l3!. 
mV.'BIh. KENYA. TAMMNIi U 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
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6 Star. CRYSTAL CRUISES 


To Canada/New England cn boanl Crystal Symphony 1 2 nights from £2115 pp. 
was 0240pp. Departing or la & 1 Ufa September 97, cslEog ac - 
New York, Boston. Bar Harbor, Halifax, Quebec, Monacal. 

For mere information an the above entries ccntad 
SELECT CRUISING 01202 70 90 70 ^ 

lines open 24 hours S9917 


CARIBBEAN 
MIX & MATCH 


mm: 


4 ms. aO inc. Sl Lucia, cruise tints. to 
Barbados on the Seawirui Crown and 
stay 3 on all inn. Barbados, 
eg. Jul/Aug. 14ats. fan ElSBtaa pp. 
er lwk.aU inc. stay in Barbados plus 
Iwk cruise cm tixSeoriad Crown, 
eg. July/Aug 14ms from £1499+ tax!! 
or fly to Barbados and just atnse 
1 wk. from as Little as £U99+taa! 
Many other comhinmions A dates. 
Let us laHor-molce your choice. 


COTE D’AZUR 
CHAPITER, 

late avaBaflabflty. 
August to September 
1 1 OFT Luxury Motor Yhcrt, 
5 Cabins .Steeps a 
Tel: 0171 -23&S355 
Fax:0171-235-5455 


Htghc&m Travel 
Teh 0181 668 2043 
Fax: 0181 763 8881 
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Combine an 



exhilarating 


w: 

W passage on 


From the 
organisers of 
THE 87 GLOBAL 
CHALLENGE 
ROUND THE 
WORLD YACHT 
RACE 96- '9 7 


a 67ft steel 
( hallenge 
yacht with a 
glorious winter 
san location. 


CRUISE PEOPLE - Spa** Sam 4OT. - 
14 nis Panama Canal on Crystal 
Symphony. Hotel - New Orleans/ 
Aeapuka - Defame Cabfai tr £2385 0171 
723 2X15041800 528313 


Ti-ih iLi-R.m or 

AFRICAN i.CXTRY 


GERMANY 

Dally low cost flights and 
hotel accommodation. 

All major CC. 
German Travel Centre 
0181 429 2900 
ABTA 90685 
ATOL 2977 IATA 
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Challenge 


. \ d v c n i u r c S a i ! i n 

Sailing Further, Faster. 


Canary Islands 
Caribbean 

Azores Mid-Atlantic 
Cruising 

Many more 
magnificent locations 


MAURITUS l 
SEYCHELLES 


Jff CALL 

#01244 \ 
m 400995 

I tf 

I F R I C A i 

f CONNECTION ) 

mii*wi3b» hiami »»« aom * 


Learn Spanish 
on Holiday 

Offer: 3 weeks in Mallorca staying id 
apartment 50 meters from beach. 
Includes half bond, individual 
bedroom. TV. 4 hows Spanish lessons 
per day pins (he possibility of mas of 
tbe island « weekends - £750. 

For mote information 
Toni oa 0034 71 440202 


MOSMN TOURS ABTA Vl 896 ATOL 2809 
& ATTQ Tram gpeadebl for Osman* Al 
types of hdUaysTsliDl IB 271 98G2 


To ensure a place on one of these exciting voyages call today! 

The Challenge Business Lcd.Trepen House, Menheniot, Liskeard 
Cornwall PLI4 3PN. Tei. +44 (0)1579 348387 Fax. +44 (0)1 579 347255 
E-maii; I 0 1 372. 1 50@compuserve.com Internet: http://www.challengebus.co.uk 


RUSSIA 


PORTUGAL 


VILLAS 


SCOTLAND 


HUNTING/FISHING 

Bear, boar, waterfowl, wolf etc, 
whitc-wlinon, enrgeon. pike etc. 

Jet TYadere Ltd. 
riwoe/Pmu *44 (0} 7D00 M1797 

cmaili TWl W. s fl aot. coni 


For your copy of our FREE foil colour brochure, complete and post today. *•«» 

Title. — First Name Surname 

Address 


.Postcode. 


Day Tel. no. Date of Birth 



REID’S PALACE 
HOTEL 

1/6-30/9 book now for room 
upgrade and 3 table cfhote 
dinners free for 5 night stay 
(or 6 for 14nts) wife our 
compfiments, Madeira 
Direct 01993 773289 
ABTAV7827 


iwia 


SEYCHELLES 


THE ORIGINAL 

VILLA COMPANY 

htt uccHcni «au* an aver tbe Med 
with pools. beoebes. Whether for a 
ii ^ m niir honeymoon or family i rmt it w 


Contact the Specialist for 

your tailor made holiday 


TRISTAR TRAVEL 

0161 865 7275 

ABTA 77854 ATOL 3201 


ianasily. Good availability, ibc 
J oly/Aog In Corfu, Pum. Spain, 
Mallorca. Inly, Portugal, Cornea from 
£600 - £4000 per «ek Flltfll* 
arranged. Aik Tor villa brochure to 1 
prcfcntd country. 

CV TRAVEL 
0171 589 01 32 (24 hn) 


CROFTS a CASTLES simple or 
sptandkJ holiday properties situated 
throughout Scotland- Fishing, Golf & 
Sandosttes. Special S2S-C50 discount 
on a wide wleeoon. Colour Brochure: 
01471 882 822 


BALEAMCS 


MAJORCA - Pabnaoova tunny Dal with 
seafront sleep 4-3. Col. Sky T.v, 
video ate. Tfetaphona 0185377140. 


TURKEY 


THE NEXT 
The Essential Hotel Guide 


ISTANBUL CITY BREAKS - NORTH CYPRUS 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


CORSICA 


s u m m e r s p ec ials 


will be 

on Saturday July 26 



For ihe ban ■dadton of dm fines rental 
nibs fiaia Monte CMo ■> St Trapes 
and rntwid id Provence, mdudiag 

the LubcTOrt. nM the EngHJi 

■peeulnti |™j w ifie Che iI'Am 
Cell iJJH 9i 12 J4 00 er fa OBJ* 9J 1 2 34 01 


LACUCJfNA 

ITAUANA 

Italian cooking school on 
Tuscan/Umbrian border. 
For more information. 
Tel: 0181 7434162 


CORSICAN PLACES- We opodafoa In 
Corsica. Lovely selection of villas, 
cottages and howls- vary friendly, 
personal geryibf. atto atql ss47 tw: 

014fi*«W4fpiK««M33 


JUNE DEPARTURES^ 


JUNE & JUIF97 DEBABTURES 


€185 €279 



for more Infotmaflon col 

0181 688 7555 

Brochure Una 0181 667 1313 


PRESIDENT 

n trT. t p a r * 
ABTAV057X ATOL 2483 


ff you are looking for the Weal place for a weekend break or week away then 
look no further than The Essential Hotel Guide, for an excellent collection of 
advertised London and country house hotels and Inns .For advertising details 

call 

Dominique Moseley on 0171 873 3576 or fax 0171 873 3093 
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High riders in the Snowy Mountains 


Nick Haslam feels 
saddle sore but 
happy after a trek 
in the footsteps of 
gold prospectors 
and drovers 


F rom Never Never 
Creek, through Happy 
Go Lucky Flat to Pinch 
Gut Gully, the map 
tells quite plainly the 
story of the High Country of the 
Snowy Mountains. 

1116 first Europeans in the mld- 
19th century had little time to be 
poetic. Gold prospectors or cattle 
drovers, the names they so liter- 
ally scattered speak of the back- 
breaking toil of opening trails 
with pick and shovel through the 
thick eucalyptus scrub. 

For 10 days, on horseback, we 
were to follow in their footsteps. 
A disparate group of 10 riders, we 
were united by a love of horses 
and the great Australian out- 
doors. From the man who looked 
like a bushranger in leather 
chaps, battered slouch hat and 
beard, who was, it transpired, an 
unemployed forklift driver from 
Wollongong: to the dainty British 
fund manager who b»ri brought 
her own riding hat, jodhpurs and 
leggings. 

We were led by John Rudd, 
whose family has run cattle and 
sheep in the Snowies for three 
generations. In his late 50s, he 
was calm and laconic, carefully 
matching’ rider to mount on the 
first day from a selection of spir- 
ited ponies bred on his farm. 
Under a dear blue sky, we 
climbed through the pine-covered 
land that surrounds Canberra to 
the tall eucalyptus groves of the 
hills , 

It was November, the notori- 
ously fickle Australian spring, 
and John had told us to expect 
anything from snow to tempera- 
tures into the early 30s centi- 
grade. Clad in old jeans, a shirt 
and borrowed slouch hat, I real- 
ised quickly that 1 was a bom 
rider and sat with easy insouci- 
ance in my saddle. But my smug 
reverie was quickly shattered. 
“Head back, shoulders back.” 
shouted John, trotting up behind 
me. 

“If you look like a banana. 
youU ride like one!" 

I snapped upright and. avoid- 
ing t-hp amused smirlw of others, 
rode ramrod straight for the rest 
of the day. By 4pm we had cov- 
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Hdo ’em high: ‘If you look 8to a banana, youD ride Bee one 1 


ered 20km, and eased ourselves 
with relief from our saddles at 
the camp 

Sandy, our cook, bad arrived 
hours before with the four-wheel 
drive and trailer, anri a Viwming 
billy of tea stood by ~a* blazing 
fire. Stiffly, we put up our tents, 
and as the first stars appeared 
through the silver eucalyptus, 
were served a three-course meal 
of soup and fresh trout, followed 
by damper and custard. The 
damper, a thick sweet bread 
cooked in the camp oven, was 
about the only thing we had in 
common with those men who 
must have camped here, wrapped 
in saddle blankets, more than a 
century ago.- - 

Drovers, with herds of more 
than 1,000 cattle or sheep des- 
tined for the markets of Victoria 
500km away, would have spent 
weeks on the road living on little 


but damper and anything else 
they could hunt In the bush. As 
we sat close to the roaring fire in 
the growing chill of evening, 
Rudd told about the sudden bliz- 
zards which could sweep the 
High Country, and of men found 
frozen to death in deep snow- 
drifts. 

.“A. man was known for two 
things: stockmanship and 
mateship. Your life could depend 
on someone else looking out for 
you." 

At 5.30 next morning, an exotic 
chorus erf liquid crip*; made sleep 
impossible. Kookaburras, cocka- 
toos. magpies and whip birds 
were greeting the new day. 
People, slowly emerged from their 
twits, gin(; tkly comparing notes 
about degrees of soreness before 
having a leisurely br eakfas t by 
the fire. • • 

By the time the heat of the sun 


could be felt, the tents were 
pecked and the horses, corralled 
during the night by a portable 
electric fence, had been fed their 
nosebag of oats. Finally, and with 
some trepidation, we climbed 
carefully on to our horses and 
rode out for the day. 


T he -following afternoon,* 
coming across ~ some 
rough country, we found 
Sandy's trailer stranded 
across the track with a broken 
hitch. But even here, high in the 
mountains, help was not far 
away. A radio call was made and 
next mornin g, a small open truck 
came bo uncing along the track. 

“G'day alL” said the -driver, 
"Having a bit of troubleJohn?*’ 
He found and bolted on a new 
trailer hitch before climbing back 
into his vehicle and hooding off 
into the bush. 


“That's Darren,” said Sandy. 
“Part-time car repair man and 
racehorse owner - people up here 
can turn tbeir hand to most 
things.” 

On the third day. a group of 
horses suddenly appeared on the 
other side of the valley. They 
wheeled, startled by our appear- 
— anc p and then look to their 
heels, led by a big brown stallion. 
“Brumbies.” said Rudd. These 
wild horses could make excellent 
mounts but were notoriously dif- 
ficult to catch. 

“We snared a stallion earlier 
this year," said Rudd. “He came 
into camp after a couple of our 
mar es, and two Kiwis managed 
■ 40* get a rope around him. Mind 
youT he dragged them for a half 
mile before they brought him up. 
I gelded him. and he's a good 
horse now. Those Kiwis, though, 
were sore for weeks”. 


As the days progressed, the 
aches and pains subsided, and 
when u*e came into the Kos- 
ciusko National Park, where 
John Rudd had fanned sheep for 
many years, we could put the 
horses through their paces, can- 
tering over the high rolling open 
grassland. 

The views were stupendous., 
and one morning, as we 'crested, a 
rise. John pointed to a notch in 
the skyline far away. “Well be 
camping on the other side of 
that," he said. It seemed impossi- 
ble we could ride so far in a day. 
but that afternoon, we rode 
across a wide plain just before 
the cleft in the hill, the water- 
shed of several rivers. It was 
known as Boggy" Plains. We 
crossed the area with great care, 
leaving the horses to pick their 
way over the treacherous ground. 

On the final day, we left the 


high open country, winding down 
through gum trees to the shores 
of Lake Ecumbene. part of the 
Snowy Rivers project. 

In a beautiful sunset we can- 
tered the horses for the last time. 
At the paddock, the horses were 
unsaddled and. sensing their free- 
dom, galloped down to the edge 
of the lake to; roil in the shore's 
sandy gravel. It was sad to say 
goodbye for we had covered more 
than 200km together. 1 knew that 
.all the riders wished there were 
another 200 still to go. 

B Nick Haslam flew to Australia 
with Air New Zealand. His horse 
trek was organised by John and 
Raslyn- Rudd; fteyneUa; Adam in - 
aby, NSW 2630. Australia. Tel: 
0061-64 54 2386 L Fax: 00-61-64 54 
2530; A seven-day Heritage Horse 
Drive including food costs AS950. 
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ELEGANT RESORTS 
WORLDWIDE 

Exotic reseats and hideaway in Mauritius, 
The Seychelles, The Maldives, South 
Africa, Zimbabwe, Dubai, Bali. Malaysia. 
Thailand, Tahiti, Hawaii. New Zeala nd 
and 00 The Barrier Reef. 

An incomparable selection of romantic 
and exerting destinations. 

Calf 01244897 888 



ELEGANT RESORTS OF 
EUROPE 

Our 136 page coOecnc n of the very best luxury 
resorts and romantic hideaway hotels in Indy, 
Spain. France, Portugal. Cyprus. Morocco and 
Ireland includes 16 pages of city breaks, luxury 
sailing, a choice of golf resorts and the Orion 
Express. . . . . 

Call 012*14 897 777. 


6 SIX STAR CRUISING 
IN THE SEVEN SEAS 
& BEYOND 

SID^ERStA - - 


TRAVEL 

BROCHURE 

GUIDE 

1997 
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“An elegant fire star hotel of mcompromwog 
character and charm located to tropical landscaped 
gardens on Che there of ftpboa an the 
Mediterranean Bland of Cyprus.” 

In 1997 The AnnabeHe wB be celebrating the 
long and established history of Cypdat vtau 
Please contact : 
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Tel: 0181 343 4244 Pax: 0181 343 0663 


Silverses offers the discerning traveller the 
ultimate ultra luxury way of exploring the 
Seven Seas and beyond in 1997, with prices 
starting at £2£95pp. All-incbisive. 

Call now for our worldwide brochure, and 
fulfil your dreams far new adventures. 

Telephone: 01717394029 
Facsimile: 0171 6132999 
Please quote FT5 
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INDIA 

TRANS INDUS LIMITED 

ibe leading India specialist for quality holidays 
offering 

■ Escorted group tours 

* Toon for independent travellers 

• Tukrcnade holidays 

■ Guest kennta- lours led by Lady Wade-Grey. 
MAfOxoo) 

Call: 0181 566 2729 or 
Fax: 0181 840 5327 

or write to Trans Indus Limited, 11 Tbc Pavement. 
' Popes Lane. Ealing, London W5 4NG 

ABTAVOTO - ArOL3*» 


3 Our cruise 
Preview Brochure 
1998 


T'sFrrd Ctel Cruto Cruise from 

rreview England on 

board Blade 

- - Watch or Black 
Prince or exotic 
destinations 
’ around the 
.‘lA^Uk A world from The 

Amazon to the 

Far East, from the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, to the Canary 
Islands or the Mediterranean. 

Telephone 0990 7722 99 
SFred. Olsen Cruise Lines 

Fred CUssoCruueLwes. PC’ flf t?0. AsWort TN24 CZX 


All the answers 

, TO A HOLIDAY IN 

ANTIGUA 



01244 '329556 
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CARIBBEAN 

CONNECTION 


TRAVEL BROCHURE GUIDE 

ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate box for the travel bro chu res you would like to receive, enter year own name and address and then send or fax this 
coupon to the address shown. Replies most be received no later than 23 Auguri 1997. 

1. Elegant Resorts □ 5. Thanos Hotel □ 9. Caribbean Connection □ 

1 Elegant Resort* □ 6. Sitvcreea Q 10. Afiica Connection □ 

3. Fred Olsen □ 7. Carden Park □ II. Tall Stories □ 


WEEKEND FT 1997 TRAVEL BROCHURE SERVICE 

Financial Tunes Holiday *97, Department FT03. 1 Upcott Avenue, Barnstaple, EX3 1 1HN. FAX:- 01 271 328 422 

The information you provide wfll be held by the financial Times and nay be med to keep you Warned of FT products and by o*cr sdaarJ confines far 
mailing H« pmpeatt- The FT a regraered under jhc Data Prorecriou Act 1984. finantool Thncs. Number One SooJfcviA Bridge, Land*® SE1 9H1_ Please oci 
mit box If you do not wall to receive any ftxthcr rn f er m at i en from the FT Group w conyuies apfxovcd by the FTGtmitf ~D 


Elegant Resorts 

□ 

5. 

Thsnos Hotel . 

□ 

Elegant Resorts 

□ 

6. 

SilvcxBea 

□ 

Fred Olsen 

□ 

7. 

Carden Park 

□ 

Cayman Islands 

□ 

8. 

Trans Indus 

□ 


TlT If- INITIAL SURNAME 


.ADDRESS. 


.POSTCODE 


. .DAYTIME TEL. 


T ravel 

Brochure Guide 

October 14- & November 15 


The Financial Timas wHI again be offering the opportunity to advertise In 
our successful season of Travel Brochure Guides. With excellent colour 
reproduction and a reader reply service they provide you with an ideal 
platform to launch your season's brochure. 

For more Information or to reserve your space contact Dominique Moseley 
— ‘ on 0171 873 3 STS or . 


Paul Meakfns on 0171 S73 3218 


CAYMAN ISLANDS 

Warmed by more than the sun 
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The exotic and peaceful British Crown CoJony 
in tbc Caribbean. Ideal for relaxation, diving 
and watersports. Weddings and honeymoons. 
Dive Packages. Deluxe hotels, 
apartments and restaurants. 

British Airways fly twice weekly. 
London Gaiwick - Grand Cayman 
- -- Eat, gtiaxmafioo and brochures. .. , 

4. call 0171 491 7771 
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BORED WITH THE BEACH? 

Hy advouure sports from peragiidmg in 
Austria, canyoning in Corsica, trekking in ifce 
French Alps to canoeing in N Wats. 
Experience s adventures in one week or take 1 
to tbc limit. Travelling alone ar in a group 
enjoy n»«lle«4cnuce^reaLfood and a 
holiday to write home about. . 

CaD 1M1 Stories 01932 252 002 
EMAIL 1 til 774. 15S0@Compu5crv exam 
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TRAVEL 


Wet behind the 
ears after a 
dry run at sea 

Drifting off-course underwater, Nick Hasiam is given 
lessons in the art of appreciating the Barrier Reef 


Y ou know I think we 
really should blow up 
your sausage." I 
quickly reached into 
the pocket, pulled out 
the envelope, and within a min- 
ute, the long cylinder was sway- 
ing a good 6ft above our beads. 

“Well done,” said Angela. For a 
moment the absurdity of the situ- 
ation made me laugh. Here I was. 
clad in rubber, a heavy gas bottle 
on my back, floating in a strong 
current, staring up at a plastic 
orange tube as if my life 
depended on it. But then. I 
thought, maybe it did. 

We were adrift in the Coral Sea 
under a grey sky. and the masts 
of the Anaconda were barely visi- 
ble in the high swelL There was 
no question of swimming against 
the current and we were. I knew, 
practically invisible hum the dis- 
tant deck of the yacht 
It was really all my fault too. I 
had lost my bearings under water 
and. by the time we surfaced, the 
strong tidal current had carried 
us far from the reef into the open 
sea. 

One look 3t Angela quelled my 

I From the 
moment 
the yacht 
anchored, life 
became a 
blur of activity 

fear. An experienced diver, she 
had learnt her skills in the icy 
seas of Scotland’s Scapa Flow. 
Sure enough, within minutes we 
heard the sound of an engine, 
and the Zodiac, with Eddie the 
dive master at the helm, came 
bouncing into view. 

"No worries mate." he said at 
my shame-faced apologies. “At 
least you did the right thing by 


inflating your beacon. We could 
see that for miles." 

It was the second day of the 
trip, but it seemed far longer 
since I bad boarded the Ana- 
conda at Airiie Beach, half way 
up the Queensland coast. The 
yacht, a sturdy 80ft maxi, had 
circumnavigated the world twice 
and was now a sailing dive- 
school. taking 20 divers a time 
out to the Great Barrier Reef on 
three-day trips. 

It was marvellous sailing out to 
the reef. 20 miles off the coast - 
the yacht at full sail forging 
ahead with a bright bone of froth 
at its bow. 

But where, I foolishly won- 
dered. were the clear skies of the 
tropics. Bruce, the skipper, 
reminded me it was January, the 
middle of Queensland’s wet sea- 
son. 

We anchored at Bates reef, a 
pocket of calm water in the Great 
Barrier Reef, which is more than 
half a mile wide. It was high 
water, and only a broad swathe 
of breakers and the strangely dis- 
coloured sea showed the presence 
of shoal water. 

From the moment the yacht 
came to anchor, life became a 
blur of activity. We had, after all, 
come to dive, and so we did, four 
times a day for the next three 
days. A newly qualified open- 
water diver, I was teamed with 
Angela, who had more than a 
year’s experience. We were kitted 
out, instructed on the conditions 
we might find and then were 
away in the Zodiac. 

A relative novice. I still experi- 
enced that rush of joy at being 
weightless, drifting upside down 
along the wall of the reef at 12 m, 
peering under overhangs where 
larger fish kept to the safety of 
the caves. The Great Barrier Reef 
is a national park and we had 
been warned not to touch or dam- 
age anything, but there was little 
incentive to do so. 

Many of these beautiful corals 


could produce a painful rash and 
there was, I bad been told, a par- 
ticularly virulent cone shell, with 
a sting that was nearly always 
fatal 

But the sheer industry of the 
undersea world never ceases to 
surprise. Whenever one looked, 
some activity was taking place. 

Small parrot fish headbutted 
the corals, feeding on the tiny 
fragments they dislodged, sea 
slugs went ponderously about 
their business on the sandy bot- 
tom, and a constant changing 
kaleidoscope of fish of all sizes 
gazed curiously at us as we 
drifted by. 

I But the sheer 
industry of the 
undersea 
world never 
ceases 
to surprise 

On the second dive. I followed 
Angela through a long winding 
canyon, flying, it seemed, 
through the clear water, looping 
under overhangs until we came 
suddenly upon a sandy clearing. 
Quite clearly I felt a presence, 
and looked more closely. Per- 
fectly camouflaged, at peace with 
the world, a large white-tipped 
reef shark - a good 8ft long - lay 
moulded to the bottom. It gazed 
coolly at us for a few seconds, 
and then with a lazy flick of its 
tail moved idly away. We had 
been told these sharks were 
harmless, but even so I was 
relieved when it disappeared. 

That evening bad weather was 
forecast, and Bruce told us we 
would have to sail to the shelter 
of the nearby Whitsunday 
Islands. Anaconda sped back 
towards the coast, the yacht 
cleaving through the dark blue 



One for the pot after a day's diving: but you are not aflowed to take anything from the reef NchHutm 


sea. and wi thin two hours we had 
anchored up off Blue Pearl beach 
in the lee of Hayman Island 
where we were to spend the next 
two days, diving in the clear shel- 
tered waters, and occasionally 
swimming ashore to walk in the 
virgin forest of the island. 

The weather cleared, and I 
slept on deck to be awoken at 
dawn each day by the sound of 


cockatoos calling from the forest 
100m away from the yacht. 

On our last evening, we dived 
at night, entering in the gloom a 
new and bizarre world. Crabs and 
crayfish moved slowly among the 
coral heads and huge, transpar- 
ent prawns flitted nervously in 
the narrow path of light thrown 
by our torches. It had a strangely 
balletic air, the lights of other 


divers rising and falling, and odd 
flashes of colour from unknown 
eyes blinking from the darkness. 

It was a little sad next morn- 
ing, as we said our goodbyes on 
the dockside at Airiie Beach. We 
had. I felt, been through a lot 
together. 

But Angela had no time for 
sentiment. With a firm hand- 
shake she shouldered her kitbag 


and left. ■ Nick Hasiam flew to 
Australia with Air New Zealand. 
He went dating with Oceania 
Dive. Shop 4, Montipam Building. 
Shute Harbour Road, Airiie 
Beach . QLD 4802. Teltfax: 00-61-79 
466 (122 The cost of a three-day 
trip starts at AS365 
m For more information about 
diving in Queensland contact the 
Aussie Helpline on 0990 022 000. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Ultimate 


MEW ZEALAND 

TOGETHER WITH 

fl-.l-'li. •' htvu:c 

CALL. FAX OR WRITE FOR A 

Professional 

COMPETITIVE 


The best 
of Australia for 
only £549 



For a bespoke itinerary to either 
country, please caS for a copy of 
our Australia or New Zealand 
brochures today. 

Tel: 01284 762255 

Fax- 01 284 769011 
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LUXURY 

AUSTRALIA 

IN OUR IJZ PAGE 


IV ortdwide brochure 

01244 897 888 
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Fly to Adelaide from only £549 retonx- 
Fbr further details on this and other amazing deals, 
call the number below for your free information pack. 


om in tu 

South Australian Tourism Commission 


Economy Class 
Business Class 
First Class 
To Australia 
Thriftway Travel Ltd. 


0171 490 1490 


BARBADOS 



CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 
THIS SUMMER 


HOTELS 


including seven nights or more 
at one of nine luxury hotels - 
choose 6tm. .this intonate Treasure 
■ Beach, the' ’ JnxnrioBs Royid - 
Pivihon. the seybsh Sandpiper Inn 
and Colony 0rib/;jhe exclusive 
Royal Westmorland or one of the 
other hotels in our exclusive 
'Cinibbean .brochure. 


. .,£2655 cp j£3820 


RadissonXCf 

POETMAH HOTEL LONDON 

Business Class Bonus 

A Superior Business Class Room 
£160.00 per ni^rt - benefits induds 
Ful Buffet Breakfast/ 10 % Restaurant Credit 
Double Air Mile Points/Fax Machine in Room 
Complimentary use of the Gym/Spouse stays Free 
Complimentary Movies/Newspaper in Own Language 
for reservations please call 

Tel: 44 171 208 6000 Fax: 44 171 208 6001 
Rates exclude VAT 


Price varies actionfag Mdwimd oadefepta*- 
naa Am*' dsKB. ,CoBC«nfc c nry 

Saturday fihar 26'fdf 3ft August- 


''Hyde Park's Finest Toum House Hotel" 



01244 897 999 


Deluxe Rooms & Suites 
Suprisingly affordable 

LONDON ELIZABETH HOTEL 
Lancaster Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London W2 3PF 

Tel: 0171 402 6641 Fax: 0171 224 8900 


Hotels 


Where outback meets 
Indian Ocean 

Lucia van der Post gets away from it all in comfort 


N 


obody could 
pretend that 
Eco Beach Is 
easy to get to. 
but if you 
really want to be away from 
it all how could it be? Eco 
Beach la where the 
Australian outback meets 
the Indian ocean, where 
supermodel Elle McPherson, 
assorted movie producers 
and anybody else who can 
afford the fares to get there 
and the A$100 a night go to 
indulge in the ultimate 
Robinson Crusoe fantasy. 

On a remote comer of 
north-western Australia, just 
18 degrees south of the 
equator, where William 
Dampier, an English 
buccaneer, moored 70 years 
before Cook landed, Earl 
Plunkett has devised an 
away-from-lt-all bolt-bole 
where life revolves around 
the time of the tides - the 
second biggest in the world 
- and the path of the sun. 

Here you drop out explore 
creeks, watch the ospreys 
and oyster catchers, fish for 

salmon and harr arwuntH. U.VC 

simply, eat wen and sleep as 
long you as like. 

If you’re more energetic 
you can hike into the 
outback to follow Aboriginal 
dream-trails with Neil 
McKenzie, an aboriginal 
guide, go looking for 
wallabies, ride along the 
beach or indulge in picnics 
in isolated coves. 

In a remote bay close to 
Broome, Eco Beach is 
accessible almost exclusively 
by helicopter (or - for 
supplies - by a very long 
4-wheel drive track across a 
private station), so the 
mavfmum of 80 people in the 
40 simple cabins have the 18 
acres of the estate and the 
15km of pristine beach to 
themselves.' 

Too Far south for "salties” 
(salt water man-eating 
crocodiles) and too for north 
for it ever to be cold, Eco 
Beach is perfect for those 
who have had their fill of 
cable TV, room service, 
mini-bars, private bathrooms 
and all the other luxuries 
most hotel chains go in 
for. 

■ Eco Beach (at Cape 


1 


J O' 



VUlaret). PO Bax 2965. 
Broome. Western Australia 
6725. International bookings: 
61-8-9193 5050. International 
fax: 61-8-9192 4845. 


□ From the beach to the 
outback - up in the 
Kimberteys in Western 
Australia, Will Burrell has 
bought just under im acres 
of wilderness. 

Part working station 
(about a third of the land is 
viable grazing country and 
there is a herd of around 
5,000 cattle - Kimberley 
Shorthorn and Brahman), 
part uninhabited wilderness, 
part simple camp site and 
part luxury resort, El 
Questro is the place that 
nobody wants to go to only 
once. 


The meals 
make you 
realise why 
Australian 
food has 
become a hot 
topic round 
the world 


An hour’s journey by land 
or a short hop by helicopter 
from Kununurra. El Questro 
is the ultimate dream of 
what station life is 
like. 

Those ambling round 
Australia in their own 
combivans can drop in for a 
few days’ camping, pay as 
little as A$5 a day for an 
isolated spot of their own 
choosing, climb the gorges, 
walk the land, trundle up 
the rivers to look at rock art, 
or loll about in Zebedee 
Springs and its thermal 
pools. 

For a little mare (AS40 for 
a bungalow. A$70 for a 
famil y cabin), you can have - 
a roof over your head and 
access to the same wild 
terrain and excursions, and 
take part in the social side of 
station life at the small 
restaurant, bar .and store 
down by the camp site. 


Those with dollars to 
spare should spoil 
themselves and stay at The 
Homestead. Here, 
overlooking the 
Chamberlain river, are six 
wonderfully furnished 
bedrooms with their own 
bathrooms, and a chance to 
dip into the lifestyle of the 
station owner. 

“The Homestead.” say 
Peter and Tania Regan, who 
do most of the pampering, 

“is not a hotel or motel but a 
private residence, so there 
are no mini-bars and 
cofie&rnaking facilities in 
your room. We do, however, 
have a wonderful kitchen 
into which you are always 
welcome! 

“A folly stocked and 
unrestricted bar is at your 
disposal day and night in the 
Big Room- All the 
Homestead facilities are 
available for your 
enjoyment.” 

And so it turns oul You 
simply help yourself to tea, 
coffee and booze but at 
breakfast, lunch and dinner 
Tania does her magic and 
you are served the sort of 
m eals that make you realise 
why Australian food has 
become a hot topic round the 
world. 

Part of The Homestead’s 
appeal lies in its location fat 
night, the trees lining the 
river are floodlit and you eat 
in little private sites dotted 
. around the garden, ogling 
the crocodiles) part in the 
high quality of the 
. pampering and part in 
having private access to 
such vast expanses of almost 
uninhabited land. 

Helicopters will fly you to 
favourite canyons or 
estuaries to Osh for 
bammumdl or gawp at the 
Bungle Bungles mountains. 
Horses are there to be 
ridden, guides (ask for the 
part Aboriginal Buddy 
Tyson who tells yarns so tall 
you cant see where they 
end) to show you the 
Wandjinj rock paintings and 
take you Into the gorges, and 
the whole great paradise just 
to be enjoyed. 

■ El Questro Station and 
. Wilderness Park. PO Box 909 
Etmunurra. Western 


Australia. Teh 61-91-691 777. 
Fax: 61-91-6991 383. £320 per 
person per night, minimum 
stay two nights, all inclusive. 


□ There are more ways to 
visit the world's largest 
living organism, the Great 
Barrier Reef, than most of us 
could manage in a lifetime, 
but staying at Lizard Island 
seems one of the best. 

Lizard Island is a national 
park and its surrounding 
waters a marine park, but 
the best thing about it is 
that those staying at the 
only hotel on the island. The 
Lodge, have the entire 
island, all its coves and 
inlets and hinterland, to 
themselves. 

Reached by air from 
Gaums, The Lodge itself is a 
little run-down, waiting for a 
“refurbishment”, but the 
views from the large rooms 
are stupendous and the 
access to the Great Barrier 
Reef superb. 

Start by exploring the reef 
round the island - either in 
a glass-bottomed boat or by 
snorkelling - and then take 
at least a day out on 
the big boat which takes you 
to the Great Barrier Reef 
proper. 

Here, the young crew 
provides diving equipment 
for those who can and 
snorkelling equipment for 
the rest 

It’s Impossible to describe 
the wonders of that aquatic 
world - the colours, 
immense variety, the great 
cpd that lumber past, the 
tmy fish clad in neon 

colours, the reef sharks 
nestling on the bottom - you 
have to go and see it for 
yourself. 

When you need a rest from 
marvelling at the wonders of 
the reef. The Lodge will give 
you picnics to take to 
isolated coves, there's the 
Blue Lagoon to visit, walks 

?* tennbt o Play end 
anything aquatic, from 
water-skiing to wind-surfing. 
to indulge in r 


EM per person per night. 


/a duties included, 
excursions are extra, 
teservations: Austratvl 
SeletjV QlTl-838 1011. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


I n the 1970s, when flirtation 
with the freezer was at its 
peak, something like 70 per 
cent of Britain's raspberry 
and strawberry sales took .place 
at pick-yourown (PYO> farms. 

Harvesting your own repre- 
sented good value and enabled 
punters to pick exactly what they 
wanted - punnets of perfectly 
ripe berries for immediate eating, 
firmer and marginally less scar- 
let Quit to serve a day or two 
later or stash away in the freezer, 
and some slightly underripe ber- 
ries far the . sake of their pectin 
content for jam-making. 

Punter and grower were happy 
with the arrangement, although 
some fanners winced at the sight 
of parties with large numbers of 
small children in tow. Small feet 
were probably too light to tram- 
ple the plants unduly but damage 
was Inflicted by small hands 
carelessly pulling up plants as 
well as fruit, and the ca>stte sam- 
pling sometimes, amounted, to , 
gorging. A few farmers threat- 
ened to pop children on to their 
scales on arrival and departure 
and to charge for the weight dif- 
ference. Most built the potential 
loss factor into their price lists. 

In recent years, strawberry' 
sales have shifted dramatically nr. 
favour of supermarkets. I remain 
loyal to PYO. which is more fan. 
better value and is a proper sear 
sonal activity. I also relish the 
choice of varieties. 


Soft red fruit 


Washout leaves strawberries in a jam 

Philippa Davenport saves the day in a year when the best of the berries got rather waterlogged 


- Now that . supermarkets and 
food balls afifer ^obe-trott^ag ber- 
ries all year round, lam “bucking 
the trend in' cxtotiiruihg to regard 
fresh raspberries and strawber- 
ries as summer fruiter but I 
firmly .believe thto Britisfrgrown 
berries when at their, best one the 
best; they are a seasonal treat 
- worth waiting for. 

Supermarkets rarely sell straw- 
berries by . named variety, but I 
win wager that SO per cent of 
their 'stock tiiic summer is 
;Elsanta. This te a current ^ favour- 
ite because of its mrmoy.Tnatrirtff 
properties. ft crops heavily, trav- . 
els wall .without much sign of 
. bruising, and thus; boasts a. long, 
shelf Bfe-Bs flavour isqtnte good 
but gxfegotes point oat that mono- 
cnJtnre is extremely unwise, , and 
Elsanta is especially prone to 
pests and disease widely kept in 
check in commercial circles in 
Eritafn.Iand in Other countries 
from whom , we import the fruit) 
by the use of methyl bromide. 

Methyl bromide is a very dirty 
word- in conservation, circles, cat- 
egorised tor the UN as a “class 


one ozone depleter", banned in 
some countries and due to be 
phased out completely by 2010. It 
does hot leave any residue in the 
fruit, but it contamtnates water. 

Most British PYO farms use 
methyl bromide to some extent - 
nrgjmfo terms are. the honourable 
exceptions - but few are guilty of 
monoculture. Most farmers senri- . 
' bly hedge their bets and grow an 
average of six different varieties 
- my local PYO offered 12 sorts 
last year. Such diversity makes 
for Interesting comparative tast- 
ings and maanc that in seasons 
when one variety may foil or 
prove weak, others are likely to 
thrive. What is more, since PYO 
fruit is sold direct from field to 
consumer, the selection grown 
tends to be de termine d less tor a 
need for long shelf , life and more 
by a concern with good taste. 

This year win probably go 
down in the annals of soft red 
fruit history as a washout. All 
strawberries, whether purchased 
straight from the field or in a 
shop, ought to be eaten or pre- 
served on the day you get them 
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lest they collapse into watery red 
puddles.' 

This is a year in which jam- 
makers qhnntri Consider nrinp a 
higher percentage of underripe 
fruit than usual, to reducing the 
amount of liquid normally used 
in recipes, to replace some water 
with liquid pectin or use pectin- 
enriched sugar instead of 
ordinary sugar to aid setting. 

As for strawberry puds, this 


summer’s fruit, more rain- 
swollen than sun-ripened, needs 
a generous helping hand to boost 
its flavour. The did trick of dress- 
ing the berries with a mixture of 
freshly squeezed orange and 
lemon juice works well; if you 
have a Seville orange in the 
freezer, that is even better. 

A grinding of pepper or a 
Splash of balsamic vinegar ran 
also work wonders, as the Ital- 
ians have taught us, and on a 
cool day, rather than dowse my 
strawberries In cream, I suggest 
them thickly Into teaming - 
glasses erf warm zabaghone. Here 
te an easy but impressive party 
piece variation an the theme. 

FEATHE KUGHT SPONGE 
WITH STRAWBERRIES 
AND ZABAGLIONE 
(serves 8) 

For the cake: 4 large eggs; lOOg 
castor sugar; lOOg plain floor; % 
teaspoon baking powder; finely 
grated zest of an orange; 150ml 
freshly squeezed orange juice. 
For the tilling: 75Q& straw be rries; 
2 tablespoons sugar; 2 tables- 


poons balsamic vinegar. 

For the sauce: 4 egg yolks; 4 
tablespoons castor sugar, 90ml 
Marsala mixed with 2 tables- 
poons balsamic vinegar; a 
squeeze of lemon juice. 

Oil a 23cm to 24cm ring mould 
of 1.75 litre capacity. Dust with 
flour, invert and tap out excess. 

Whizz the zest with some of the 
sugar in an electric spice or cof- 
fee wriii Transfer the aromatic 
powder to a large bowl, add the 
rest of the sugar and the egg 
yolks and beat with an electric 
whisk for 5 minutes until pale, 
light and beautifully bulked up. 

Whisk the egg whites to shiny 
peaks in a separate bowl. Sift the 
flour and baiting powder Into a 
third bowl. 

Fold spoonfuls of the egg 
whites gently but firmly into the 
yolk-and-sugar mixture, alternat- 
ing with spoonfuls of flour, 
starting and finishing with the 
egg whites. 

Spoon the sponge mixture into 
the prepared tin and bake at 
180°C (350°F) gas mark 4 until 
firm and springy to the touch 


ami beginning to shriek away 
from the sides of the tin, 3540 
minutes. 

Cool for 5 minutes then pull 
the cake gently away from the 
edges of the tin with your finger- 
tips to loosen it Turn It out on to 
a flan plate or other perfectly flat 
dish with a lipped edge. Spoon 
the orange juice slowly over the 
cake; it will drink It up greedily. 
Leave until cold then cover with 

upturned bowl to prevent dry- 
ing out, 

8X1 hour serving, 

^"tarles thiddyTor 

£teJLH° Wl * sprinkling sugar 

STTS&"— 1 

leave at cover and 

leave at room temperature. 

Just before serving, make the 

ssa iffvSS 

*? a Rouble boiler over 
barely simmering water until the 
mixture begins to thicken. Add 
half the liquid and whisk for a 
further 30-60 seconds. Pour on 
the remaining liquid and con- 
tinue whisking for about 3 min- 
utes until the sauce is a rich 
foam, as thick and light as softly 
whipped cream. 

File the fruit into the centre of 
the cake, and serve the zaba- 
glione foaming and warm in a 
sauce boat so that those gathered 
round the table can spoon It over 
the cake to teste. 



Many dtehm are served at room temperature - and the taiga variety of vegetarian diahM is on added bonus 
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Buffets 


Gold collation for hot summer 

Anisa Helou explains why her Midsummer Night's Dream of entertaining has a Lebanese flavour 


N ow that summer 
is hoc, I can go 
back - to my 
fevonrtte form of 
entertaining: raid buffets. 
Such dinners or lunches are 
easier to plan than sit-down 
meals. They are also more, 
fan and less enervating. 

With a cold buffet yon can 
cook In advance and put tt 
on the table wall before the 
guests arrive. Guests can 
then help thexdselvesr are" 
free to speak to whomever 
they fancy- and I am free to 
circulate without having to 
fuss about the food. 

Lebanese food is particu- 
larly well suited to . this - 
many dishes are served at 
room temperature and' the 
large variety of vegetarian 
dishes is an added bonus for 
summer eating. 

- Planning 1s not all plain 
sailing. I stQl make sure ray 
dishes blend In terms of 
taste, appearance and . tex- 
ture and prefer food that can 
be eaten with a fork. In the 
following menu, which will 
feed eight to 10, the tastes 
meld particularly wdL 
The slightly taxi wad vel- 
vety fish in tahini i sauce con- 
trasts with the earthy lentils 
and rice, while the lemony! 
taste of the broad beans and 
Swiss chard add a fresh note 
which in turn is lifted by the ' 
minty tomato sauce of the 
courgettes. Finally, the - 
crunchy mixed salad gives a 


nice bite to the soft and 
juicy textures. 

To finish the maul I usu- 
ally serve a chmce of deli- 
cious fresh fruit ice-creams 
such as banana, mango and 
raspberry. .’ 

BAKEDFISH WITH TAHINI 
Samak bU-Tahineh 
Tr> Tjhimrm, - thin dish-ls pT8~ - 

pared with a whole fish, but 
we do not have a tradition of 
filleting here, so I use fish 
fillets or. steaks: 
lkg white fish fillets or 
steaks cut into 10 pieces; 
juice of 2% lemons or to 
taste; vegetable oil for fry- . 
inK salt; 3 large onions 
thinly sliced; 200ml tahini; 1 
tbsp pomegranate seeds for. 
garnish (optional). 

Rinse the fish pieces: dry, 
rub lightly with salt and set 
aside. Bout the tahinl into a 
mixing- bowl and gradually 
stir In-jthe water and lemon 
jute* alternately. The tahini 
wffl^flaiefcao to a purfee-like 
consistency before tt starts 
to dilute again.; The sauce 
dioujaijennmy.' 

- Preheat the oven to 220*0 
(425“F) gasraark 7.- . 

Pour ^vegetable oil In a 
large nonstick frying pan to 
& depth of lean, -and place 
over. a. medium heal When 
the ofl isTiot (to test, dip -in 
one end of a fish piece and if 
the ofl bubbles,. it is ready). 
FTy the -fish- piraes for i ndn- • 
ute on each side. Remove 
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them with a slotted spoon 
and set aside. 

FTy the sliced onion in the 
same oil until golden. 
Remove with a slotted spoon 
and drop into the tahini 
sauce. Add salt to taste, mix 
well and pour into a deep 
baking dish. Arrange the 
flub pieces in the tehtm sad 
onion sauce, turning them to 
coat evenly, and balm in the 
pre-heated erven for 30 min- 
utes or until the sauce has 
thickened and is bubbling all 
over. Garnish with a few 
pomegranate seeds if you are 
mring them. 

COURGETTES IN TOMATO 
SAUCE 

. Motabb&at Bbossa 
You can use either white car 
green courgettes or mini 
courgettes, which you 
should leavB whole: 

600g Small or mini cour- 
gettes; 8 tbsps ex tr a v irgin 
olive oil; salt to taste; 2 
medium ration thinly diced; 
1 tbsp dried mint powder or 
fresh mint finely chopped; 3 
garlic doves; 606g Italian 
canned chopped tomatoes. 

Cut off and discard the 
ends of the courge t tes. Rinse 
and slice in circles about 
IScm thick (keep the mmi 
ones whole). Put the olive 
oil, sBftwt onion and garlic 
into a saucepan, place over a 
medium-high heat and fry 
until golden. Stir in the cour- 
gettes, reduce the heat, 
cover the pan and simmer 
for 5 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. - 

Add the tomatoes and salt 
to taste, increase the heat to 
medium-high, cover and boll 
for 15 ndnirtea -or until 'the 
courgette* are soft but not 
mushed. Stir in the dried 
mint and cook uncovered for 
another 5 minutes or until 
the Sauce haft fliMtanieH. * 

If yon are using fresh 
mint, cook the courgettes .for 

20 fviteTfto* and atlT to the 

chopped mint after you have 


RICE AND LENTILS 
M’dardara. 

This is a very tasty Lenten 
dish that can be varied by 
replacing the rice with 
coarse burghul. You may 
need to add more water (up 
to 150ml). depending on bow 
coarse the burghul is; the 
coarser it 1s the mare water 
needed. 

150g brown lentils; 1 litre of 
water; 150ml extra virgin 
olive; 8 medium onions, 
thinl y sliced; 150g white 
short grain rice; %tsp 
ground cinnamon; %tsp 
ground allspice; K tsp finely 
ground black pepper; salt to 
taste. 

I ensure my 

dishes blend 
and prefer 
food that can 
be eaten with 
a fork 

Put the lentils in a sauce- 
pan, add the water and place 
over a high heat Bring to 
the boil then reduce the heat 
to medium. Cover the pan 
and boil for 45 minutes or 
until the lentils sure nearly 
cooked. 

While the lentils are cook- 
tog, heat the olive ofl to a 
large frying pan .over a 
medium heat. When it is hot, 
add the onion slices and fry 
nntil they turn a rich dark 
brown without letting them 
bum and blacke n. . 

Remove three-quarters of 
the onion slices with a slot- 
ted spoon and spread them 
thinly (to a double layer of 
kitchen paper. Yon want 
them to drain well and 
become crispy/ 

Wash the rice in several 
changes of cold water, drain 
-and add to the lentils. Sea- 
son with the rinnaman. all-. 


taste and bring back to the 
bofl. 

Reduce the heat to low, 
stir In the (totems left In the 
pen, «wd their oil, put thp lid 
back on and simmer for 15 
minutes. 

Turn off the heat, wrap 
the lid with a clean kitchen 
towel, put it back on and 
leave to sit for 5 minutes. 
Carefully stir the lentils and 
rice and transfer to a serving 
dish. Leave to cool before 
scattering the onion slices 
over the top. 

BR OAD B EANS AND 
SWI SS CHARD 
WITH CORIANDER 
Fool bU-SelQ 

If you cannot find Swiss 
chard, nse spinach- The taste 
will be quite different but 
stm delicious. 

4 tbsps extra virgin olive 
oil; two medium onions, 
finely chopped; 4 garlic 
cloves, peeled; 2 bunches of 
Swiss chard (about 800g), 
the stalks peeled and diced 
Into 1cm cubes and the 
leaves shredded into lem 
strips, keep both separate; 
300g broad beans, fresh or 
frozen; 2 medium onions, 
finely chopped or frozen; 1 
bunch coriander (200g on 
the stalk) stalks removed 
and discarded, leaves 
washed, dried and chopped 
finely, salt to taste, juice of 
I lemon, or to taste. 

Put the ohve oil and chop- 
ped onion into a saucepan 
large enough to take the 
broad beans and Swiss 
chard, place over a medium 
heat and cook until soft and 
transparent. Add the 
crushed garde and saute for 
X mfrirrtg before ad d in g the 
cubed stalks and the broad 
beans (thawed out if frozen). 
Add salt to taste, cover the 
pan, lower -the heat and sim- 
mer for 2^25 minutes. 

Add the shredded Swiss 
chard and chopped corian- 
der, put the lid back cso and 

Jmixhi _ 


Stir well together and add 
the lemon juice. Simmer cov- 
ered for another 15-20 min- 
utes or until the broad beans 
are tender and the juices 
reduced. Taste and adjust 
seasoning if necessary. Take 
off the heat and leave to 
oooL 

FATTOOSH 

This is a wonderfully adapt- 
able salad. You. can make it 
with whatever salad ingredi- 
ents you have available but 
make sure the herbs are 
young and fresh. 

If you do not have sumac 
nse lemon juice. Both 
purslane and sumac are 
available In Greek, Turkish 
or Lebanese shops. If purs- 
lane is not in season, you 
can use an equivalent 
amount of parsley. 

Four gem lettuces; 1 bunch' 
spring onions, trimmed and 
thinly sliced; 3 mini cucum- 
bers, sliced into thin half 
circles; 3 firm red tomatoes, 
chopped into bite-sized 
pieces; 1 bunch flat parsley, 
washed, dried, most of the 
stalks cut off and discarded, 
coarsely chopped; % bunch 
purslane, leaves only. 
Dressing: 3 tablespoons 
sumac or juice of % l emon ; 
salt to taste; 5 tbsps extra 
virgin olive oiL 
Bread garnish: 1 medium 
pitta bread, opened up, 
toasted and broken into 
bite-sized pieces. 

Strip and discard any outer, 
damaged leaves of the let- 
tuce. Wash and dry the rest, 
then cut across in lem 
strips. Pot the shredded let- 
tuce in a salad bowl and 
add the rest of the salad 
ingredients. 

Season with sumac (or 
lemon juice) and salt to 
taste, pour in the olive ofl 
and toss lightly together. 
Taste and adjust seasoning if 
necessary. Work in the 
toasted bread just before 
sealing so it does not go 


Eating out 

California in 
deep Suffolk 

Nicholas Lander finds a humane 
eatery at the Leaping Hare 


A ny debate between 
a restaurateur and 
a chef over opening 
hours invariably 
involves the restaurateur 
seeking to extend them and 
the chef arguing that they 
must at least stay 
unchanged to ensure some 
time for a social life. 

After lunch at The Leap- 
ing Hare Cafe, at Wykan 
Vineyards near Stanton, Suf- 
folk, these roles were sur- 
prisingly reversed. Chef 
Lucy Crabb was delighted 
that her proposal to extend 
opening hours to include 
Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings had been so well 
received by their customers. 
Her boss, Carla Carlisle, who 
had opposed this extension 
stm remained sceptical. 

The scepticism has noth- 
ing to dp with doubts about 
Crabb's proficiency or sta- 
mina - she came via the 
Blue Print Cafe, near Tower 
Bridge, London and trained 
under Simon Hppktoson at 
Bibendum in the Fulham 
Road - and everything to do 
with Carlisle’s background. 

Raised in Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi. Carlisle lived in Calif- 
ornia before moving to Bur- 
gundy and then Paris where 
she managed the Legrand 
wine shop and lectured on 
English Literature before 
settling in England. 

While in California, she 
worked as a waitress and 
assistant pastry p hgf at Qbpg 
Panisse, Berkeley and learnt 
first-hand just how arduous 
and anti-social restaurant 
life can be. “I had came to 
realise how inhumane the 
restaurant business is. When 
I opened here I wanted to 
create the first humane res- 
taurant, so I limited our 
opening to three lunches and 
one evening a week.” 

That the restaurant is now 
open longer is a tribute to 
Carlisle's taste, attention to 
detail and vision. Eating at 
the Leaping Hare encapsu- 
lates the best of eating in a 
small California winery res- 
taurant - but one set In the 
heart of the English country- 
side and serving English 
Ingredients and Carlisle’s 
very English wines. 

She says: "I planted the 
vineyards in 1988 and real- 
ised that the best way of get- 
ting people to enjoy my 
wines and to make a decent 
return was to establish a res- 
taurant alongside where we 
could sell the wines by the 
glass, bottle and, if they like 
it, by the case." 

What distinguishes the 
Leaping Hare is that 
although it makes no bones 
about its commercial intent, 
with a range of goods for . 
sale, it does so with style 


and British understatement 

This is exemplified by the 
artwork used on the Wyken 
wine bottle labels. “We are 
making En glish wine here SO 
I did not want a label that 
looked Californian or 
French,” Carlisle explained. 
“I found some wonderful 
wood engravings from the 
1930s by an English artist 
called Clare Leighton and 1 
used her image of the Leap- 
ing Hare throughout But I 
do want to show a definitely 
Californian attitude to those 
WbO Visit With children. 

“As a mother myself, I 
have come to realise that if 
the children are happy, the 
parents are relaxed.” 

These are attractive senti- 
ments on their own but com- 
bined with Crabb’s cooking 
the Leaping Hare should 
now be an every visitor to 
East Anglia’s Itinerary. 

Crabb’s previous culinary 
experience, coupled with the 
feet that her partner runs a 
wholesale busine s s taking 
the best of Suffolk’s produce, 
such as samphire and aspar- 

1 had come 
to realise 
just how 
inhumane the 
restaurant 
business is' 

agus, to London’s restau- 
rants and returning via New 
Covent Garden Market, 
makes up for the restau- 
rant’s isolation up a winding 
lane eight mflps north-east 
of Bury St Edmunds. 

A Caesar salad held all the 
right crispy ingredients: Suf- 
folk asparagus arrived with 
balsamic vinegar and shaved 
Parmesan; grilled squid with 
chilli and garlic dressing. 
One main course, roast rad 
with egg and anchovy sauce, 
was sensational The eight 
“sweets things” included 
rich caramel pots served 
with tiny warm Russian tea- 


The weather may be 
England's national Tiring 
point but as a vigneronne it 
is never far from Carlisle’s 
mind. A late frost on May 8 
last year means that instead 
of having an average of 
20,000 bottles of Wyken wine, 
there will only be 3,000 of 
the 1996 vintage, 

■ The Leaping Hare Cafe, 
Wyken Vineyards, Stanton, 
Suffolk IP31 2DW. Tel: 
01359-250287, fax 
01359-252256. Open 10am-6pm 
Thurs ; Fri and Sun ; and for 
dinner from 7pm Thurs, Fri 
and SaL 


SI 


1996 BORDEAUX 

No-one in the UK sold 
more en primeax 1995. 

We shall have the best 
allocations of 1996. 

Contact die proven 

market leaders. 

Phone or fax for onr of fe r. 

Teh 0171 B22. 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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"In an ideal world every 
I would have a wine 
merchant Uke Tanners" 

1 IWWhidtfWhc Guide. 

Luckily we have a mail 
, order service! Try a mixed 
1 dozen of our famously writ 
. chosen Southern French 
wines for £S5 including 
free delivery to any 
mainland UK addrcst 
Phone 01743 232007 or 
wme to Tanners, Freepost, 
Shrewsbury SY1 1BR. 
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Sporting 


Profile 


Blue collar 
man marks 
Royal and 
Ancient 
game’s 
card 

Tom Lehman is the most personable 
of sportsmen who, in adversity, 
highlighted golfs infuriatingly infinite 
dimensions, says Derek Lawrenson 

T be defending brother's wedding, be was so 

champion at next short of funds that to save on tbe 
week's Open at Royal cost of a hotel shower, he simply 
Troon could hardly be pulled into the bade of a motel, 
further removed from removed his clothes, and bathed 


T be defending 

champion at next 
week's Open at Royal 
Troon could hardly be 
ftirther removed from 
the man who will be the primary 
focus of attention. Tiger Woods 
has the world in thrall at 21: 

Tom T-ehman never even made it 
on to the United States tour until 
he was in his early 30s. The 
sharp contrast illustrates the 
sport's infini te dimensions. 

There may be four or five 
signposts that players seeking to 
reach the game's peak should 
follow but Lehman never spotted 
them and yet still made it. 

When at home in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, this most personable of 
sportsmen likes nothing more 
than to tend his wide variety of 
rose bushes. He says be likes to 
take something ugly and make it 
beautiful and one cannot help 
but feel that he has spotted an 

A wonderful 
career - a 
triumph for 
perseverance 
and courage 
that runs the 
gamut of 
emotions 

allegory for his own career - a 
wonderful, heartwarming story, 
a triumph for perseverance and 
courage that runs the gamut of 
emotions. 

Lehman has survived a decade of 
penury, a cancer scare in the 
year following his breakthrough, 
but he has also lifted high the 
most prized trophy in the game. 
Not surprisingly, all these 
extremes have fleshed out his 
character and made him one of 
the game’s most interesting 
personalities. 

We need not delve too far into 
the long struggle for success. 

I Suffice to say that like many 
men. Lehman took a deep, hard 
look at hims elf on his 30th 
birthday and saw a man 
struggling to stay above water. 

He had played every mini-tour 
from Sacramento to Soweto and 
made nothing more than his 
expenses. One time, during the 
course of an IS hour drive to his 


brother's wedding, be was so 
short of funds that to save on tbe 
cost of a hotel shower, he simply 
pulled into the bade of a motel, 
removed his clothes, and hatli^ 
in the torrential rain. 

Clearly, this was a life of 
which any man would tire once 
he had shed the last vestiges of 
youth, and in 1989 Lehman 
finally decided to look for 
something else to do. 

He applied for the golf coach 
job with the University of 
Minnesota, his native state, and 
was delighted to get an offer, but 
one thing troubled him: a 
reference to winter non-golfing 
activities. When he was told 
about the skiing instruction, the 
job lost its appeaL 

What followed was pure 
Hollywood. He talked it over 
with his wife Melissa, who 
agreed that he should give golf 
one more try/ So Lehman took 
the last $4,000 from their account 
and Dew to South Africa. He won 
$2,000 there and joined the Nike 
mini-tour in America. Over the 
next two years he won four 
tournaments and a spot on the 
main US tour. Two years later he 
finished second in the Masters at 
Augusta. 

Did this all go to his head? 

Well, armed with his six figure 
runner’s-up cheque from the 
Masters. L ehm an went out to 
buy new trousers but could not 
bring himself to pay the $150 
asking price. Some golfers would 
not be seen in anything but the 
latest designer trousers but 
Lehman wanted a pair more 
tailored to his personality. “1 
don’t wear $150 pants," he said, 
flatly. 

He has remained Blue Collar 
Man. As his golf has gone from 
strength to strength, as the 
millions have stacked up. he has 
been offered a number of 
clothing deals but the contract 
he has opted for is one with the 
working man's designer. 

Dockers. 

His following is considerable. 

At last month's US Open at the 
Congressional Country Club 
outside Washington, his 
supporters Included the 
president As Chelsea Clinton 
wandered off in search of Tiger 
Woods, her father gently told her 
that he wanted to stay behind to 
watch Lehman. “He's my kind of 
golfer," he said. 

Certainly it is very difficult to 
root against a man who 
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seemingly has time for everyone. 
After the 1994 US Open, Lehman 
did not go home after the final 
round to prepare for the 
following week’s tournament. 
One of his friends, Loren 
Roberts, had made it into a 
play-off scheduled for the 
following day so Lehman hung 
around and walked the 18 holes. 

At last year’s US Open, he was 
paired in the final round with 
Steve Jones, another friend he 
had met through his church 
activities. 

On the first tee he was 
thinking of his opponent He 
reminded Jones of a bible 
quotation, telling him to "be 
strong, have courage," down the 
nerve-wracking final holes. 

Jones displayed those qualities 
and defeated Lehman by a shot 

After three near misses in 
major championships, and at the 
age of 37. it was natural that 
people would wonder whether 
Lehman would complete this 


fairytale. A month after losing 
out to Jones be was again in 
contention at the Open at Royal 
Lytham, and after three rounds, 
after a marvellous 64, he had 
opened up a six shot lead. On tbe 
final day, however, he was • 
paired with Nick Faldo, who 
three months earlier had made 
up a similar deficit against Greg 
Norman at the Masters. 

The sun shone, and an 
enormous crowd gathered in 
expectation of Faldo once more 
subduing an opponent. Over the 
early holes it appeared a 
possibility. Six shots became 
five, and then four - tbe roars 
for Faldo shook the soul and 
there was, sad to say, even the 
odd cheer when Lehman 
faltered. 

Through it all the American 
remained placid. After a lone 
voice had shouted, "Come on 
Tom," he turned and smiled to 
the gallery. “Well, at least that’s 
one of you on my side," he said. 


It showed that he was not 
letting the events of the day get 
on top of him, as Norman had 
clearly done at Augusta. Lehman 
thought about the Ryder Cup the 
previous October, when he had 
played Severiano Ballesteros in 
the singles. 

Ballesteros had given a 
terribly distracting display, 
missing every fairway on the 
front nine yet still saving pars 
from seemingly impossible 
positions. 

Lehman kept his concentration 
to win tbe match and would 
acknowledge, some time later "I 
learned a lot about myself that 
day, that winning is about a lot 
more than just hitting good 
shots." 

Now, as Faldo failed to 
capitalise on a series of fine 
strokes, Lehman calmly 
stretched his lead once more to 
be a comfortable winner at the 
dose. The gallery that had been 
hostile at one point warmed to 


him during the prize ceremony 
as he gave a speech that was at 
once both humble and funny. By 
the side of the green his father, 
who had never stinted in his 
support of his career, could not 
stop staring at the leaderboard. 

Three months later, at the US 
Tour Championship, 
season-ending finale, Lehman 
won once more by a street. He 
was named the player of the' 
year, and the career that had 
appeared to grind to a full stop 
in 1989 had come to the end of 
another phase. 

Having taken so long to reach 
the top, it Is hardly surprising 
that Lehman Is prepared to put 
in the necessary hours to stay 
there. 

In tbe years that remain before 
age takes its toll he has set 
himself the target of winning all 
four majors once. “I honestly 
think it is a feasible target 
because I have got what I 
consider the hardest one far me 


to win out of the way." he 
explained. 

But he is realistic as welL He 
knows that the era of Woods and 
Ernie Els has begun, the era of 
huge contracts and golfers with 
profiles as bigas pop stars. Yet 
there remains room for golfs 
Tom Joad. and bis refreshingly 
simple approach to the game. 

After he had come up short at 
last month's US Open, the third 
year in a row he had had a 
chance to win and not 
succeeded, Lehman was asked 
whether he felt like shedding a 
tear, as Colin Montgomerie, 
another sufferer at the death, 
was doing at the time. 

L eh ma n thought about the 
question for a while and. given 
his deep Christianity, one might 
have expected the eventual 
answer to focus on how be 
would fall back on his religion. 

’Actually, what I really feel 
like doing right now is punching 
someone," he said, smiling 
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Motor racing 

Damon Hill’s season turns to ashes 

Arrows are waiting for better days as Schumacher performs the impossible, writes John Griffiths 


F 


or a reigning world 
champion this is 
about as bad as it 


Damon Hill will start his 
home grand prix at Silver- 
stone tomorrow without a 
single championship point to 
his nam e in a 1997 Formula 

One world championship 
already eight races old and 
halfway to completion. 

The Yamaha-engined 
Arrows he drives for Tom 
Walklnshaw, the Scottish 
former racing driver-turned- 
engineerlng entrepreneur, 
has hardly finis hed a race , 
this season. Engines have 
failed with alarming fre- 
quency. Hill, under a grow- 
ing intensity of psycholog- 
ical pressures, has com- 
pounded mechanical misfor- 
tune wi th human error, on 
occasion to plunge himself 
prematurely off the track. 

Not surprisingly, tempers 
have frayed. Walklnshaw, 
whose TWR organisation has 
grown In two decades from 
go-f aster bits for Mazdas Into 
a globally respected automo- 
tive 


fancy, is not used to failure 
nor even to mediocre suc- 
cess. “I want to get the 
into the top six by the end of 
the year," he told me a cou- 
ple of months ago. As things 
stand, the statement appears 
to be one of extreme opti- 
mism - reflected In his clear 
anguish as the most recent 
grand prix, at Magny-Cours, 
once again turned to ashes 
for the Arrows. 

As for Hill, facing the pros- 
pect of becoming the first 
driver for more than 40 years 
not to score a single point in 
the year after he won the 
world championship, no one 
would blame him If he 
wished to cast around for a 
potentially better seat else- 
where next year. 

Yet despite the occasional 
frustrated post -race out- 
burst, Hill off the track has 
been distinctly calm - if not 
quite laid back. 

For this is a relationship 
far from written off. Arrows, 
Hill can be virtually certain, 
will come good - and the 
good-natured Englishman 

1C wall 9«ni« 1 , , 


Walkinshaw may not be 
the best-liked man in the 
business, but his business 
record is not one to accept 
failure. Having stepped on to 
the world stage as an influ- 
ential motor industry figure 
- his TWR organisation is 
about to start making cars 
jointly with Volvo - his rep- 
utation is as much at stake 

To expect 
immediate 
success 
is to 
expect a 
miracle 

as that of his no less high 
profile rival. Jackie Stewart. 

Stewart’s own attack on 
grand prix with his Ford- 
backed team has so far been 
more successful - but it has 
been munch longer in the 
strategic planning stage. 
Stewart's strategy sets the 


vowed to win the world 
championship but, starting 
from scratch, has acknow- 
ledged that it might take five 
years. 

Walklnshaw may have 
gained much Formula One 
experience in bis former 
part-time role managing 
Benetton. But he bought 
Arrows only halfway 
through last year and to 
expect immediate success is 
to expect a miracle. 

Already, Walklnshaw has 
set significant action in 
train. John Barnard, Fen- 
mi's former design boss, has 
joined the team and few 
doubt that by the 1998 sea- 
son the presence of one of 
the best designers in FI will 
have proved beneficial. And 
TWR’s high-tech facilities at 
Leafield in Oxfordshire are 
already one of the envies, of 
the automotive engineering 
world. 

Arrows' Achilles’ heel is 
its pngingg - an embarrass- 
ment not just to itself but to 
Yamaha, one of Japan's 
more prestigious automotive 


uS 



Yamaha’s V10 has been frag- 
ile from the start; tbe hopes 

that a later version, installed 

after this year's opening 
rounds, would improve mat- 
ters, woefully unfulfilled. 

’ Walklnshaw does not suf- 
fer such shortcomings 
lightly. From the Machiavel- 
lian manoeuvrings which 
perpetually go on behind the 
scenes of Formula One, 
Arrows Is expected to 
emerge into the 1998 season 
with a radical solution; a 
totally revised engine - or 
engine supplier. 

None of which helps Hill 
or Arrows In the short term. 

Hill himself acknowledges 
.the season to be virtually a 
lost cause. Under current cir- 
cumstances, a point or two 
here or there in the eight 
remaining rounds would be. 
regarded as pure bonus. 
Next yean however, should 

be another story. 

Neither Hill nor Arrows’ 
problems will he on the 
minds of the two chler pro- 
tagonists for this year’s title 
whan they line up on the 


shire circuit tomorrow. 

For Jacques Villeneuve, 
the outspoken Canadian 
leading the Williams-Renault 
team, Silverstone is almost a 
moment of truth. 

By now. Villeneuve, driv- 
ing what is indisputably 
technically the best and 
most capable car in Formula 
One. should be a country 
mile ahead in the world 
championship. 

Instead, his own vulner- 
ability to pressure from the 
relentlessly efficient and 
overwhdmingly talented 
Michael Schumacher has 
already left him trailing an 
uncomfortably distant sec- 
ond. 

^Schumacher, meanwhile, 
continues to perform the 
seemingly impossible with a 
Ferrari closing on. but net 
UP to. the Williams' per- 

*2£**r ®“wm S chu- 
“fjher wm again this week- 

JffL 4 the . German’s 
championship fend might 
Htert to look unassailable 
lo Ferrari, his $25m salary 
h,J5 ads i looking to he the 

~ r Mw. H nn ^ n 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 
Van Gogh Museum 

Tefc: 31-20-570 5200 
Second of four summer exhibitions of- 
dra wings by Van Gogh, the first of 
which took place last year. This time ft 
is the turn of the worksproduced 
when the artist Hved in Nuenen, ..... 
1883-1885. Here are the “Brabant 
handworkers”, landscape drawings, - 
and numerous studies of heeds. The 
exhibition is shown in two parts, with a 
changeover on Aug .18; to Oca 12 

■ BAD KISSINGEN 

CONCERTS 

Kissinger Summer Festival 
Tel: 49-971807110 

• Barcelona Symphony Orchestra: ! 

conducted by Lawrence Foster in - 
works by Gerhard, Shostakovich, Bgar 
and MendeUssahn; at the ’ . 
Regeotenbau; Jui 12 * 

• Barcelona Symphony Orchestras . 

conducted by Lawrertee Faster in a 
programme of works by Brtttert de^X 
Falla and Ravel; with piano soiofet 
Daniel Barenboim; at the Regentenbau; 
Jul13 • 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 
Fundacf6 “ta Caere” 

Tel: 34-3-404 6073 
Tarslla do Amaral, Frida Kahlo, Amelia 
Pedaez; display of works by the three 
women artists which aims to explore . 
the relationship between the European 
avant garde and the indigenous 
traditions which influenced them; 
to Jui 27 

■ BASLE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Often tfiche Kunstammltaig Basel 
Tel: 41-61-271 0828 

• DflrerAlolbein/GrOnewcdd: major . 
celebration of the quincentenary of 
Hans Holbein the Younger (ca. 1497/ 
98-1 543). Organised with the Staatflche 
Museen, Berfm , the exhibition consists 
of 170 old master drawings; to Aug 24 

• The Prints of Hans Holbein the 
Younger- consisting of the entire 
collection of the Basel : 
Kupferstichkabinett; to Sep 7 

■ BERLIN 

EXHIBITION 

Museum fur Modeme Kunst, 

Martin-Gropius-Bau 
Tel: 49-30:2548.6714 * -- 
The Age of Modernism —Art irt the 
Twentieth Century: comprehensive 
survey which presents the art of this 
century in four self-contained sections. 
Beginning with the explosion of 
Cubism and the crisis of the 
avant-garde, the exhibition includes 
works by Picasso, Duchamp and 
Kandinsky as well as younger and ' 
contemporary artists; to Jut 27. 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst- und AussteUungshaUe dor 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1236 
Sigmar Polke: subtitled "The Three Lies 
of Painting” this show includes some 
180 loans and win document Poike's 
work from 1962 to the present Will 
transfer to Berlin's Hamburg station; to 
Oct 12 

■ CHELTENHAM 

Cheltenham Festival 
Tel: 44-1242-227979 
CONCERTS 

• Orchestra and Choir of the Age of 
Enlightenment in works by Bach and a - 
specialty-commissioned work by Betty 
Roe; directed by Paul ttichoison, with 
soprano Ruth Holton and bass Peter 
Harvey; at the Town Hafl; JuM2 

• Hanover Band: and Corydon 
Singers conducted by Matthew Best in 
works by Wagner, Part and Brahms; at 
Tewkesbury Abbey; Jui 14 

• Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra; 
conducted by Paid Dante! in works by 
Brahms, Schwertsik and Mozart; at the 
Town Hall; Jui 16 



OPERA 

La Bo heme: by Puccini, performed by- 
tee European Chamber Opera; at the : 
Everyman Theatre; Jul 12 .. 

■ DROTTNiNGHOLM ; 

OPERA 

Drottningholms Stoth Mw 
Tel: 46-8-4570600 ' ' 

Euridice: Swedish premiere Of Jacopo-- 
Peri's opera, which dates from .1600. ’ 
Produced by Kari Durter, and deigned:', 
by Pecter FreSj, with the Drottnlr^iolrri^ 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by Jakob' 
Lindberg; Jul 12, 15, 16* 18 

■ EDINBURGH" 

EXHIBITIONS 

Scottish National Galleiy.of Modem 
Art Tel: 44-131-624 6200 • . , - 
Matthew Dalztel and Louisa Scutlfon " 
Endlessly: first showing far video 
installation created by the young 
Scottish artists onScotiand's 
north-east coast; to Sep 14 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery - 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Face of Denmark: the product of . 
an exchange organised with the 
museum's Danish counterpart this - 
exhibition wHI Include works from tee !. 
period -1750-1840 and portrdis of, •- 
famous Danes jnd uding Christian. 

Andersen and KtarkegaartLlri return, 
Scottish portraits wHI travel to Denmark! 
in the autumn; to Aug 31 . ' 

■ FORT WORTH 


‘ T wifttre omtarte & Cannes', 1958, by 

KlrabeU Art Museum 
Tel: 1-817-3328451 
Monet and the Mediterranean: “It is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 
One swims in blue air; it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d'Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several journeys made by the 
painter; to the Italian and French 
Rivieres in the 1 880s, to Venice in 
1908; to Sep 7 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 
McLeBan Galleries 
Tefc 44-141-331 1854 
The Birth of impressionism: more than 
150 works including paintings by 
■ Monet, Sisley and Pisano are 
presented here in relation to the work 
that want before them. The six galleries 
tell the story of impressionism's 
reception by the French artistic 
establishment as well as suggesting 
the influence of photography, railways 
: and Parisian cafe society on the new 
painting; to Sep 7 - 

■ GRAZ 

- CONCERT 

Styriarte Festival Tel: 43-316-825000 
Der Graf von Gtefcherr. its libretto 
banned by the censor, Schubert's test 
opera remained unfinished. By piecing 
. together the fragments and filling in tire 
gaps, contemporary Austrian composer 
. Richard Dflriser has created a finished . 
• piece, performed here by the Graz ' 
Phnharrnonic Orchestra conducted by 
Andreas Stoehr; at the Stefaniensaal; 

Jul 12 

■ KASSEL 

EXHIBITIONS 
Various venues 

Doamenta: giant five-yearly survey at 
contemporary art which takes place all 
.over Kffisei, starting at the old railway 
station, this tenth edition has been 
-.selected by French curator Catherine - 
!bavid, formerly of the Centre Georges 
.Pompidouj witomeans to make a 
v jteflning statement about culture at the 
-lend of the century; to Sap 28 

■ LAUSANNE 

^tfnBtndNS 

Fopdatfon da THenratage 

TA 41-21^320 5001 
ChariesCarrK>ln(1879-19ffi): ,. 

retrospective which alms to . 
demonstrate Camoin’s contribution to . 
Fauvsm at the tum of the century and - 
to ' show the development of hfe later 

- woriL kx^udlng the Influence of •. 
.COzanne: to Oct 5 

Mus6e Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
Tab 41-21-312 8332 
COBRA 1848-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary erf tills, post-war 
'group of experimental arfists. who 
derived th$ir movement’s name from 
their three cities of origin; Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam, The 
OthibUfon travel to Munich and . 
Vienna; to Sep 14 


■ LONDON. 




T _ Pwwns, Royal Albert Hall 

f5 Tefc 44-171-589 8212 

• -Bern a rd Haitink conducts the BBC 

Symphony Orchestra, Chorus and the 
BBC . Singers in Beethoven's Missa 
Soiemnfe; Jui 18 - 

• Nicholas McGegan conducts 
selections from Mozart and Schubert’s 
one-act opera Die Vershworenen, 
performed by the Orchestra of the Age 
of. Enlightenment. Soloists include 
soprano Hlflevi Martinpetto; Jul 19 

DANCE 

London Cofiseum 
Tefc 44-171-632 6300- 
. • The Kirov Ballet Swan Lake - casts 
vary; Jul 12 

• Symphony in C/Giselle - 
Balanchine’s masterpiece is staged by 
John Taras of New York City Ballet, 
with casts to indude all of the Kirov's 
leading ballerinas; Jul 14. 15, 16. 17 

• The Sleeping Beauty - casts vary; 
Jul18, 19 

EXHIBITIONS 

British Museum Tefc 44-171-6361555 
Arts of Korea: overview of Korean art 
and archaeology ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the 19th cerrtuy. 
Exhibits include a royal gold crown 
from the SiDa kingdom, earty Buddhist 
manuscripts, Koryfi ceramics and 18th 
. century landscapes. The exhibition is 
scheduled to run until 2000, when it 
will be replaced by a new, permanent 
Korean Gallery 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

• Rhapsodies in Black: Art of the . 
Harlem Renaissance - for African 
American artists working in New York, 
the 1920s were something of a golden 
age, Harlem its dynamic centre. This 
multi-media presentation celebrates 
this decade of extraordinary creativity, 
bringing together paintings, sculptures, 
photography and film; to Aug 17 

• Tatsuo Miyajima: Big Time - 
comprising six installations by the 
young Japanese artist renowned for life 
use of electronic digital counters 
(LEDs): to Aug 17 

National Gallery Tefc 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat's great “Bathers at Asnieres* in 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and stuefies and drawings for the 
panting, as well as works by 
predecessors who Influenced him, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; to 
-Sep 28 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tefc 44-171-439 7438 
Hiroshige: Images of -Mist, Rain, Moon 
and Snow - celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1797-1858), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut, whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Jqaam'to Sep 28 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House 
Tefc 44-171-304 4000 
Die MetsterxHnger von N urn berg: 
Bernard Haitink conducts Graham 
Vick’s production of Wagner’s opera. 
John Tomlinson sings the role of the 
poet-cobbler Sadis. The final 
performance wSlbe the last opera 
.staqed at Garden before the 


theatre doses for renovation; Jul 12 


THEATRE 

National Theatre, Cottesioe stage 
Tel: 44-171-9282252 

• Closer new play written and 
directed by Patrick Marber, with a cast 
including Ciaran Hinds; in repertory 

• King Lear by Shakespeare. Highly 
praised production directed by Richard 
Eyre, with Ian Holm in the title rote; in 
repertory 

National Theatre, Lyttelton stage 

Tel: 44-171-9282252 

• Amy’s View: Judi Dench and 
Samantha Bond star as mother and 
daughter in a new play by David Hare 
directed by Richard Eyre; in repertory 

• The Cripple of Inishmaan: new play 
by Martel McDonagh directed by 
Nicholas Hytner; In repertory 

National Theatre, Ofivier stage 
Tel: 44-171-9282252 
Guys and Dolls: revival of Richard 
Eyre's production, with a cast including 
Imelda Staunton as Miss Adelaide; to 
Aug 30 

Shakespeare's Globe 
Tel: 44-171-401 9919 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare - Mark 
Rylance stars as the young king in a 
production directed by Richard Ofivier 
and designed by Jenny Tiramani; in 
repertory 

• The Winter’s Tale: by Shakespeare 
- directed by David Freeman; in 
repertory 

The Ok! Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• The Provok'd Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh's comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, In 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter HalL Felicity Kendall is Madame 
Arkadi na, Timothy West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett. Ben Kingsley and Aten 
Howard are Estragon and Vladimir. The 
director is Peter Hall; In repertory 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 

• Jeff Wall: first retrospective 
exhibition of the Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 
narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
tiie exhibition has been seen in 
Washington and will travel to Japan; 
from Jul 13 to Oct 5 

• My Life. Mak Morrisroe: Poteroids 
1977-1989 - 188 self-portraits and 
portraits of the artist’s friends and 
lovers, mostly taken In bleak domestic 
settings; to Sep 14 

■ MONTREAL 

EXHIBITIONS 
Museum of Rne Arts 
Tel: 1-514-285 1600 
Exiles and Emigres: The Right of 
European Artists from Hitler - focusing 
on the twelve years of Nazi rule 
1933-45, this show, previously seen in 
Cafifbm la. explo res th e .work, of 23 


5 ? ara 1,1 ■*>. those 
featured mefude Salvador Dafi Max^ 

Ernst, George Grosz and Piet " 
Mondrian; to Sep 7 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Festival 97 
Tefc 1-212-875 5030 

• New York Philharmonic at the Avery 
Fisher Hall. Kurt Masur conducts a 
programme of works by Henze and 
Wagner. With soprano Deborah Voigt; 
Jui 12, 14 

• New York Philharmonic at the Avery 
Fisher Hall. Music director Kurt 
Masuria 70th birthday is to be 
celebrated in a programme of popular 
favourites. With Anne-Sophie Mutter 
and other guest artists to be 
announced: Jui 18 

• New York Philharmonic at the Avery 
Fisher HalL Kurt Masur directs a 
programme exploring countercurrents 
to Wagner, featuring the rarely 
performed Mendelssohn oratorio Die 
arsis Walpurgisnacht and the Brahms 
Violin Concerto; Jtd 19 

DANCE 

Lincoln Center Festival 97 
Tel: 1-212-875 5030 
The Royal Ballet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House: The Prince of the 
Pagodas. Music by Benjamin Britten. 
NY premiere of this three-act ballet, 
choreographed by Sir Kenneth 
Macmillan. Darcey Bussell is Princess 
Rose; Jul 18, 19 

EXHIBITIONS 
Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life - beginning with Cezanne, 
including masterpieces by Matisse and 
Picasso, and culminating with Pop art 
and contemporary works, this 
exhibition traces the art of this century 
through the various and evolving 
representations of objects; to Aug 26 

• This retrospective of the Stenberg 
brothers promises to be MOMA’s 
largest graphic design retrospective to 
date. Bright young things of the 
Russian avant-garde, Vladimir later 
became Chief of Design for Red 
Square, while Georgii died in 1933. 
Pioneers of advertising, the brothers 
are best known for the arresting 
posters they designed for Soviet 
dnema in the 1920s; to Sep 2 

THEATRE 

Ambassador, 219 W. 49th SL 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
Bring In Da Noise, Bring In Da Funk: 
tap dancing spectacular with a political 
message about the history of black 
America, choreographed by Savion 
Glove with a text by Reg E. Gaines; to 
Oct 12 

Belasco, 111 W. 44th SL 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
A Doll’s House: Janet McTeeris much 
admired Nora plays opposite Owen 
Teale's Torvald in this sexually charged 
rendition of Ibsen's play, test seen in 
London and directed by Anthony Page; 
to Jul 26 

Uncobfi Center Festival 97 
Tel: 1-212-875 5030 

• Les Danaides: US premiere of Sitviu 
Purcarete's reconstruction of 
Aeschylus’ 470 BC tetralogy. 

Performed in French with English 
supertitles; Damrosch Park, 62nd St 
near Amsterdam Ave; to Jui 20 

• Woza Afrika: After Apartheid - four 
different programmes of South African 
township plays, intended to illustrate 
the changes which have taken place 
over the past ten years. All are US 
premieres. Presented at the John Jay 
College Theater and LaGuardia 
Theater; to Jul 27 

Manhattan Theatre Club, City Center 
Tel: 1-212-581 1212 
Collected Stories: Lisa Peterson directs 
this production of Donald Margufies’ 
new play, starring Maria Tucci and 
Debra Messing as the writing professor 
and the graduate student who betrays 
her trust; to Aug 2 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Renoir Portraits: featuring works from 
throughout his career, this exhibition 
includes some of Renoir's most 
famous paintings. The show will travel 
to Chicago and Texas; to Sep 14 

■ PARIS 

DANCE 

Op6ra National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1 -43439696 
Sylvia: tiie Opera Ballet performs a 
new version, with fresh choreography 
by John Neumeier, to music by 
Delibes; Jul 12, 14, 15 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cesar: major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the twentieth century. Tracing the the 
different approaches and materials with 
which he worked, the exhibition 
includes almost 500 objects loaned 
from museums and coll actors in 
France and abroad; to Oct 19 

Mus6e Camavolet 
Tefc 33-1-4272 2112 
Rudolf Nurayev: celebration of the 
great dancer and choreographer who 
made his home in Paris. Includes 
photographs, books, furniture and 
costumes; to Jul 27 

Mus6e National d*Art Modems, 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Lager: retrospective of the 
early modernist who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to -move 
towards abstraction. His experiences In 
the war and socialist principles led him 
back to figurative painting. The 
exhibition win travel to Madrid and 
New York; to Sep 29 

OPERA 

Op6ra National de Paris, Opera 
.QwtlBejrefc 33-1-44731300 

. . ^ .... _ ' r - 


• Manor: by Massenet Musical 
director Gary Bertini presides over a 
staging by Gilbert Deflo, with designs 
by William Ortandi; Jul 12 

• Rigoletto: James Conkxi conducts 
Jdrfime Savary’s staging of Vercfi's 
opera, with sets by Michel Lfibois; 

Jui 15 

■ SANTA PE 

OPERA 

Op«w Tel: 1-505-986 5900 
00 2^- 1 '* w Production of Handel's 
John Nelson and 

f ** ^ CoP^- Elizabeth 
Futoti sings the tiUelote; Jufl2 

• La Traviata: Linda Brovsky directs 
■ this new production 

set m the Parisian 
^nd^edbyChri^S?^ 

• Arabella: Janice Watson slnot 
titte r °[® 61 Strauss’s opera, inTnew 
production directed by John Cox' The 
conductor is John Crosby; Jul ig 

■ TANGLEWOOD 

Tanglewood Festival 
Tel: 1-617-931 2000 
CONCERTS 

• The Leonard Bernstein Memorial 
Concert Robert Spano conducts the 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra in 
works by Bernstein, Mozart, Dvorak 
and Brahms, with violin soloist Isaac 
Stem; the Shed; Jul 13 

• Seiji Ozawa conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra In works by 
Takemitsu, Mozart and Beethoven. 

With piano soloist Peter Serkin, 
baritone Mark Oswald, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
conducted by John Oliver; at the Shed; 
Jul 18 

• James Conlon conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in a programme 
of works by Britten, Bruch and 
Stravinsky. With violin soloist Itzhak 
Perlman, tenor John Aier, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus 
conducted by John Oliver; the Shed; 
Jui 19 

OPERA 

Las Mamefles de Tlrdsias: this fully 
staged production of Poulenc's opera, 
directed by David Kneuss, is preceded 
by two vocal chamber works by Ligeti; 
performed by the Tanglewood Music 
Center Vocal Fellows and Orchestra, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa; at the 
Theatre; Jui 17, 19 

■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum Het Pal els 

Tel: 31-7Q-338 1111 

The Dandy - Fashion, Art and 

Literature: Dutch design duo Ravage 

have recreated three scenes: the 

dressing-room of George "Beau” 

Brum melt, father of dandyism; the 
black dining room from Huysmans' 
novel "A labours'; and the "summer 
dandy” with his all-white wardrobe, a 
1915. On the upper floor are 30 
portraits of celebrated dandles and 
numerous accessories. On the top 
floor are caricatures, fashion plates 
and modem examples of the influence 
of the dandy: to Aug 31 

■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Byzantine Culture 
Tefc 30-31-868570 

Treasures from Mount Athos: following 
a historic decision by the Holy 
Community of Mount Athos, this 
exhibition of 1 ,500 objects promises to 
be the highlight of Thessaloniki’s year 
as European City of Culture. Many of 
the icons, manuscripts and textiles 
which will be on show have never 
before travelled outside the Orthodox 
monasteries which house them; 
to Dec 31 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

The Giardmi di Casteilo, the Corderie 
della Tana and elsewhere in the city 
Venice Biennale: the 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from tiie underdeveloped 
world. The theme of the central 
exhibition, at the Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is "Future, Present 
Past", its curator, the critic Germano 
C slant has opted to present the work 
of 71 artists in three chronologically 
ordered categories beginning with the 
1960s; to Nov 9 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-7120495 
Schmidt- Rottluff (1884-1976): 
comprehensive exhibition of the work 
of the German expressionist 
comprising around 180 works, 
including paintings, drawings, etchings, 
woodcuts and sculpture; to Aug 24 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Picasso - The Early Years, 1882-1906; 
making the case for the artist's career 
before Cubism, this show begins with 
Picasso’s formative years and traces 
his relation to Catalan modernism in 
tum-of-th e-century Barcelona, prior to 
his emergence In Paris. Inducting 
important works from his Blue and 
Rose periods, the exhibition culminates 
in the Iberian figure pictures of 1906; 
to Jul 27 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus ZOrich Tefc 41-1-262-0909 
Birth of the Cool: wide-ranging survey 
of American art In the latter half of this 
century. Among the artists represented 
are Georgia O'Keeffe, Jackson Pollock, 
Andy Warhol and Chuck Close; to 
Sep 7 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
sasannajnustinQfLcom 
Listings supplied by ArtBasa, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
&mdfc artbaseOpi.net . 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


London 


Paying a fat premium 
for growth 

Richard Tomkins on the relative merits of 
toilet rolls, soft drinks and burgers 

Coke - a perpetual growth machine? 


Footsie proves a real battler 

Repeated blows can’t floor it, writes Philip Coggan 


A ccording to John 
Pepper, chairman 
and chief executive 
of Procter & Gam- 
ble, the annnat consumption 
of toilet paper in North 
America is 53.5 rolls a per- 
son. The equivalent figure 
for Mexico is 22.5 rolls, and 
that for eastern Europe is *L3 

rolls. 

This prompts several 
thoughts, many of them 
unsuitable for discussion in 
a family newspaper. But 
since Procter & Gamble is a 
large manufacturer of toilet 
paper, one question worth 
askin g might be: “Why don’t 
we all go out and buy an 
enormous number of Procter 
& Gamble's shares?” 

A few weeks ago. Pepper 
stood up before an audience 
of Wall Street analysts in 
New York and vowed that 
Procter & Gamble would 
double last year's sales of 
$35bn in the next 10 years, 
then double them again 
every 10 years after that 
These are ambitious sales 
targets by any token, and ail 
the more so for a company 
that is already the world’s 
biggest manufacturer of 
household products. But 10 
years ago, Procter & Gamble 
had only lbn consumers 
within its reach. 

Now. with vast new mar- 
kets opening up to US com- 
panies, the figure is 4.5bn_ 
True, many of these new 
consumers have relatively 
low Incomes. Bat as they 
earn more, they start using 
laundry detergents, tooth* 
paste and toilet paper 
instead of whatever they 
were using, or not using, 
before. 

On Tuesday, Pepper was 
on his pedestal again as 
Procter & Gamble 
announced a two-for-one 
stock split and a 12 p ear cent 
increase in its annual divi- 
dend. "I believe the opportu- 
nities for growth in our com- 
pany are, literally, 
unprecedented,” he declared, 
as his company’s share price 
jumped to a new high of 
5148%. 

It might sound like hyper- 
bole but some people, appar- 
ently, find it credible: Proc- 
ter & Gamble's stock Is up 39 
per cent so far this year. It is 
a similar story for that 
archetypal consumer prod- 
ucts company Coca-Cola, 
which has seen a 33 per cent 
increase in its stock price 
over the same period. 

In terms of market capital- 


share price and Index rabased 
7.600 



Scuck C htoa ba a nflCV 

isation, Coca-Cola is an even 
bigger company than Procter 
& Gamble, and its principle 
product has been around 
since 1886: yet, Coca-Cola’s 
shares trade on a strato- 
spheric price/ earnings multi- 
ple of 41 times forecast earn- 
ings for 1997, compared with 
29 for Procter & Gamble and 
19 for the Standard & Poor’s 
500. 

Consider the following, 
though- Americans drank an 
average of 363 Coca-Cola 
drinks each last year, while 
the Chinese drank an aver- 
age of five. 

Perhaps the Chinese will 
never drink as much Coca- 
Cola per head as Americans 
- but the population of the 
US is 266m while that of 
China is l-23bn. 

Or. to make another obser- 
vation: if you had bought a 
single $40 share in Coca-Cola 
when the company came to 
the stock market on Septem- 
ber 5 1919. your investment 
would now be worth 
$6,682,224 after stock splits 
and with dividends Tein- 
vested. 

The point is that the Coca- 
Cola machine has never 
stopped generating growth; 
nor does it show any signs of 
doing so. 

In the 10 years to the end 
of 1996. Coca-Cola’s stock 
price rose more than three 
times as quickly as the S&P 
500 index, and investors are 
prepared to pay a fat pre- 
mium for the unusually high 
level of probability that this 
outperformance will con- 
tinue. 

Perhaps they could find 
better value elsewhere. 
According to the Interbrand 
consultancy. McDonald’s 


replaced Coca-Cola as the 
world's best known brand 
last year. 

Yet. although the company 
is easily global leader in the 
hamburger market, with 
21,000 restaurants in more 
than 100 countries, on any 
given day it still serves less 
than 1 per cent of the 
world's population. 

In spite of the apparent 
growth potential, however. 
McDonald's has long been 
under a cloud because of 
worries about competition in 
the US fast food market. 
This week, it announced a 
big restructuring of its US 
business 

This will be split it into 
live geographical divisions 
that will operate under sepa- 
rate ma nagprnpnta In Spite 

of the ehangas, the shares 
continue to languish on a p/e 
of 20. 

Philip Morris fares even 
worse, suffering a price/ 
earnings multiple of just 15. 
That is largely because of 
worries about the cost of set- 
tling litigation pending 
against the tobacco industry 
in the US. 

But given Philip Morris’s 
record of earnings growth, 
and the potential for its best- 
selling Marlboro brand in 
emerging markets overseas, 
the discount seems to owe 
more to the odium associ- 
ated with the company's 
products than a realistic 
appraisal of its prospects. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 7858.49 - 37.32 

Tuesday 796231 + 103.82 

Wednesday 784243 - 119.88 

■tlureday 7886.76 + 44.33 

Friday 


T he UK stock market 
is starting to resem- 
ble one of those Hol- 
lywood action 
heroes who. despite car 
crashes, brutal beatings, 
machine-gun fire and gre- 
nade blasts, survives to save 
the world and get the girL 
A lesser market might 
have caved in at the aboli- 
tion of dividend tax credits 
which knocked the yield on 
the FTSE All-Share back to 
levels not seen since just 
before the 1987 crash. But 
UK stocks, insulated by the 
leaking of the news several 
weeks in advance, shrugged 
off the blow. 

Interest rate rises have 
undermined the market in 
their time bat this week’s 
quarter-point increase in 
base rates, to 6.75 per cent - 
th e third ti ghtening of mone- 
tary policy in three months 
- did. not shake investors. 
The FTSE 100 index actually 
rose on the day of the 

annmmrgmftnt 

Relief that the rise was not 


as much as half a point 
seemed to have been the 
cause. 

The third hammer blow to 
the market has been the 
strength of sterling, which 
has been reaching its high- 
est levels since 1990. Indeed, 
it was touching DM3 yester- 
day, well above its old 
exchange rate mechanism 
central rate of DM2J5. 

One can well remember 
the howls of pain from Brit- 
ish industry during the 
period of ERM membership. 
But Kevin Darlington, of 
ABN Amro Hoare Govett, 
points out that the p ressure 
could be worse this time. 

He says that since the 
early 1990s: “German indus- 
try has embarked on a major 
restructuring, reducing unit 
wage costs beneath their 
1991 level. 

Labour market trends 
mean that cost competitive- 
ness vis-a-vis Germany have 
deteriorated by 35 per cent 
year-on-year and 18 per cent 
since 1991. 


“Despite the 23 per cent 
relative' underperformance 
of general manufacturers 
over the past year, we ques- 
tion whether the equity mar- 
ket has fully indeed in the . 
true extent of the competi- 
tiveness shot*.” 

Darlington’s point was 
illustrated thfo week by offi- 
cial figures which showed 
that manufacturing output 
fell by 1.1 per cent in May 
and en g ineerin g companies 
recorded their biggest 
monthly fell in production 
for more than a decade. 

So. what ran ex plain the 
market’s resilience in the 
face of all this bad news? For 
starters, one should differen- 
tiate between the leading 
stocks and the re st of the 
market; while the FTSE 100 
index was up 15J5 per cent 
year-to-date by Thursday, 
the Small Cap index had 
risen only l per cent and the 
250 index (representing mid- 
cap stocks) had dropped 22 
per cent. 

In other words, most UK 



Amie the afl-action hero, another great survivor 
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A sterling perf orma nce 

Sterling Trade-weighted Index 
106 
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stocks are bring hit by the 
strong pound, higher inter- 
est fates and the rest of it. 

The strength of Footsie 
could lie in several factors. 
First, the UK’s leading 
stocks are the first port of 
call for overseas investors 
interested in buying into the 
British market 

For them, the abolition of 
the tax credit is irrelevant 
but the strength of sterling 
is a boon, since it enhances 
their returns in local cur- 
rency toms. 

Second, UK institutional 
investors spent much of 1906 
reducing . their UK equity 
weightings and increasing 
their cash holdings. If they 
have been forced back into 
the market in 1997, their 
fast option will have been to 
buy Footsie stocks. 

Third, Footsie has a much 
bigger representation in two 
sectors, banks and interna- 
tional defensive stocks, than 
the smaller indices. The 
banks have gained from 
takeover rumours and from 
the need for investors to 
increase exposure to the sec- 
tor because of the building 
society flotations. 

International defensive 
stocks - in the oil and phar- 
maceutical sectors, in partic- 
ular - have done well; their 
exposure is to the dollar, 
against which the pound has 
been fairly steady, rather 
than to the D-mark. bloc. 
Five stocks - Glaxo Well- 
come, HSBC,. Lloyds TSB, 
Shell and SmithKline Bee- 
cham - have been responsi- 
ble for about a third of Foot- 
sie’s rise this year. 

A new group might be 
stepping forward to carry 
the market ahead - the 


retailers. Figures from Dix- 
ons on Wednesday indicated 
that the electrical retailer's 
sales were 17 per cent ahead 
year-on-year in the first nine 
weeks of 1997. 

Since then. Dixons has 
received a further benefit as 
consumers rushed out to 
spend their windfall profits. 
The news washed over on to 
the rest of the retail sector, 
which had underperformed 
the market by 20 per cent 
since the middle of last year. 

But will a revival in the 
retailers be enough to sus- 
tain the market? History 
suggests it will be a struggle: 
the abolition of the tax 
credit means the gilt-equity 
yield ratio is now 2.6, nor- 
mally overvalued territory 
for shares. 

There Is a similar problem 
with the market’s valuation 
relative to index-linked gilts. 

Inflation could be a grow- 
ing problem, too. The head- 
line rate jumped unexpect- 
edly to 2-9 per emit this week 
while the underlying rate 
(excluding mortgage interest 
payments) rose to 2.7 per 
cent 

Stock market historian 
David Schwartz finds that, 
following the past 13 general 
elections, inflation was 
higher one year after the 
poll than in the four months 
beforehand. 

This is no surprise, as gov- 
ernments try to stoke up the 
economy before they face 
the electorate; on this occa- 
sion. you will recall, Ken- 
neth Clarke, former chancel- 
lor, ignored the Bank of 
England’s calls for an inter- 
est rate rise. It might be time 
for the UK to face the conse- 
quences of Ids inaction. 



OPPORTUNITIES IN ASIA 
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(J| +131% Over 1 Year, 


The Guinness Flight China Fund has 
produced a performance of 131% over 
the last year, underfining the investment 
potential of China’s developing equity 
markets and Guinness Flight'd Asian 
ervestment expertise. 

Of all the investment stories in Asia, the 
key prospect is China. China is already 
having an increasingly important effect 
on the world economy both as a 
manufacturing base and as an export 
market for companies globally 
China has undergone two revolutions in 
half a century - a political one which 
shook the balance of power after World 
War II, end an economic one which 
could well shape the world for 

generations to com& On present trends, 
China is Bkely to become the world's 


largest economy In the early part of the 
next century. 

China has now opened its securities 
markets to limited direct foreign 



investment For long term investors, 
wising to take on a higher level of risk in 
return for the potential of higher returns, 
the Gum ness Fight China Fund offers 
the opportunity to participate directly m 
China’s growth. 


GUINNESS FLIGHT 


NTELLIGEMT INVESTMENT 
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Barry Riley 


Beyond the boom 

The 10-franc pound is nice - but dangerous, too 


T here was more agony 
for British exporters 
yesterday as the 
soaraway pound broke 
through DM3. The foreign 
exchange markets have a habit 
of ruthlessly exploiting and 
punishing economic policy 
errors. Forex traders have run 
into a streak of success; In 
recent weeks they have pushed 
the Thai baht and the Czech 
koruna into sharp devaluations, 
and sterling is their present play 
on the upside. 

It is easy to become 
complacent about a strong 
currency, but it is a bad mistake. 
We may soon need to turn our 
attention away from the UK’s 
economic boom to the bust that 
might follow. 

It seems the Bank of England’s 
monetary policy committee 
(MFC) already has next year in 
mind, judging by its moderation' 
in raising interest rates by only 
a quarter of a percentage point, 
to 6.75 per cent on Thursday 
this week. It will have been 
influenced by the continuing 
rise of sterling against the 
continental European currencies 
and its powerful impact an the 
manufacturing sector. But the 
MPC might not remain in a 
position to be so squeamish. 

Meanwhile, British 
holidaymakers in France are 
toasting the unexpected return 
of the 10-franc pound, while 
currency speculators are 
celebrating their good fortune 
and Judgment if you borrowed 
Swiss francs a year ago to buy 
pounds, you would be now 
showing a profit of about 35 p er 
cent 


I commented last November 
an the UK’s tradition of 
monetary mix-ups. This one has 
been developing in gruesome 
slow motion ever n^ ra Kenneth 
Clarke, the former chancellor, 
decided to abandon the steady, 
export-led economic recovery 
that fallowed the Black 
Wednesday debacle of 1992 in 
favour of stimulating a 
consumer-led boom in time for 
the 1997 general election. 


bomb of demutualisation 
windfalls (which were estimated 
originally at £20bn but turn out 
to have been closer to £35bn). 
This is 6 per cent of animal 
personal disposable income. 

It is hard to guess how much 
actually is being spent, rather 
than saved, but the tills 
certainly have been ringing 
merrily at the Dixons electrical 
goods chain, which has revealed 
a 17 per cent surge in sales 


I 


Now the Bank of England has to 
sort out the problems successive 
chancellors have allowed to pile up 


Tax cuts were only modest 
and the main stimulus came 
from ]ax monetary policy. The 
broadly-defined money supply 
M4 began to surge early in 1995 
and it has grown at 10 or 11 per 
cent an n ua li sed ever since. 
House prices have begun to 
accelerate and some increase in 
inflati on seems likely to show 
through soon. 

Indeed. City economists have 
been caught napping by an 
uptick in the June inflation rate 
and. in the wake of the Budget’s 
petrol price increases, the July 
underlying rate could come 
perilously dose to 3 per cent 
Meanwhile, more expensive 
mortgages will push the 
headline rate well above 3 per 
cent during the coming months. 

Clarke turned down the 
Bank's add ce to raise interest 
rates before the election, and no 
action was taken either fin spite 
of many months of advance 
warning) to defuse the time 


during recent weeks. 

Enter chancellor Gordon 
Brown, with no new election to 
wo r ry about but, alas, heavily 
lumbered with dogmatic baggage 
involving economic growth 
theories, and farther weighed 
down by manifesto promises. He 
blithely ignored the short-term 
problems, focusing instead on 
reequipping Britain for the 
long-term future. A better motto, 
though, is that if you look after 
the short tom properly, maybe 
the long term wifi look after 
. itself. .... 

Exactly how a policy of 
loading new taxes on to the 
corporate sector while, at the 
same time, squeezing it through 
the exchange rate is going to 
encourage an increase in capital 
investment is a mystery. Now. 
though, the Bank has to son out 
the problems that successive 
chancellors have let pile up. 

The foreign exchange traders 
■ calcula te that the Rant is 


helplessly stranded. If inflai 
continues to surprise the 
forecasters on the upside, 
interest rates will have to gi 
much further. 

Inflationary forces typical 
take several years to work 
through the economy, and i 
might require a sharp slowc 
~ even a recession - to fora 
inflation back down to a sta 
35 per cent Next year, thos 
windfalls will be absent and 
m anu fa cturers will still be 
licking their wounds from tl 
exchange rate squeeze. 

We are seeing the return ( 
that recurrent British 
phenomenon, the flat or eve 
downward-sloping yield cur 
The government's gilt-edged 
bonds are looking past the 
immediate problems, and a 
long-term yield of 7 per cent 
appears to assume that infla 
will be held to about 3 per ci 
in the long run. This shows 
credibility is still being attar 
to tiie Bank’s potential as ar 
anti-inflationary agent On t 
other hand, gilts have failed 
share folly in the sharp drop 
yields seen in most other 
government bond markets 
during the past few weeks. 

The exchange rate of arou: 
three D-marks has unfortum 
historical connotations. In 11 
Nigel Lawson secretly held t 
pound down at DM3, fuelling 
later inflation. In 1990. DM2.! 
was chosen as the ERM cent 
rete, with unfortunate 
^sequences. We must hope 
CM3 does not signal another 
unpleasant accident but. if tl 
level is sustained, there sure 
win be one: 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are fisted in Section One 
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Bids / deals 

Burton says goodbye 
to Debenhams 



’ I; 
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Barton Gronp, the UK's 
second largest clothing 
retailer after Marks and 
Spencer, announced this 
week it would demerge 
Debenhams, its department 
stores business, writes 
Virginia Marsh. 

Debenhams will be floated 
and the move, aimed at 
unlocking value for Inves- 
tors, could value it at more 
than £L5bn. 

Burton shares have lagged 
behind the retailing sector 
as a whole by more than 20 
per cent in the past year. 
Analysts estimate the 
demerger, which Is likely to 
result in significant job 
losses, could give sharehold- 
ers the equivalent of up to 
150p a share. 

□ GEC, whose managing 
director, George Simpson, 
unveiled a new strategy this 
week, said on Thursday it 
was pooling some defence 
businesses with Finmeccan- 
ica, the state-owned Italian 
holding company. 

The outline agreement 
provides for their subsdidi- 


aries, GEC-Marconi and Ale- 
nia Difesa, to create three 
joint ventures over the next 
year, with annual sales 
exceeding £2bn. 

As part of the Simpson 
strategy, GEC-Alsthom - a 
50/50 joint venture in trans- 
port and power engineering 
with Alcatel of Fr ance - is 

likely to be spun-off in a 

£4bn-plus flotation. 

□ Ethical Holdings, the bio 
technology company, is can- 
celling its planned £14m 
acquisition of Clonmel 
Healthcare, the Irish phar- 
maceuticals company, after 
abandoning UK flotation 
plans. 

Ethical, which is listed on 
the Nasdaq index in the US, 
blamed the «iTippTia tiof> on 
three main factors: a lack of 
investor interest, competi- 
tion from other pharmaceuti- 
cal groups coming to the 
market, and concern at the 
impact of the Budget 

The Clonmel deal was 
dependent on the float, 
which had hoped to raise 
about £20m. 
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Billiton, the base metals 
division of South African 
mining gronp Gencor. 
expects to raise up to £U)3bn 
when it is demerged later 
this month, writes Roger 
Taylor. It plans to issue 
375m new . shares priced 
between 2l0p and 240p and 
has allowed for a 15 per cent 
'greenshoe 1 or oversubscrip- 
tion allowance. The path- 
finder prospectus, published 


last week, valued the com- 
pany at between £4.4bn and 
£5.1bn which analysts said 
was in the middle of the 
forecast range. 

■ Galen Healthcare, the 
Northern Irish pharmaceuti- 
cals group made a strong 
market debut this week, 
with the shares Issued at 
15Qp rising 19% per cent on 
the first day's trading to 
close at l82Vip. 


OtoWen Land b to rateo E7.4m vw n aMor 1 7 © 21p 0QJ13 Issue. 


. OriPftas for sate, ptecings & IntroductloBS 

AEA Technoioay b to oa* &^4m Shares. 

Btaton ta to raise up to £l63bnvtate Ikriatioarf 375m shares at 210- 34Cp. 

GBg tatenrttkmel a taotag about Efim wa ptactag of 37m sfiares 0 1755p. 

HeBceo AMahinfl b totaiM E3m visa ptadng e* 2A2m otaraa at 125p on AM. 
Rathe to raising QTbi via a ptadng & open offer of up to 37 sftma on a l-fer-4 bob 
• IIOp. 

Seescope SMppho HU«a Is ratotag E*n via a ptaeing. 


Gordon Brown’s 
budgetary humbug 

Nothing is less conducive to fiscal stability than this svstem 
end this eternal tax tinkering, demands Brian Reading 


Brian Reading is a director 

of Lombard Street Research 


W hen is a budget 
not a budget? 
When it is Brit- 
ish. And now 
that the hullabaloo has died 
down over Gordon Brown's 
first-born, it is time to won- 
der whether it was worth it. 

Much-depleted rain for- 
ests were consumed describ- 
ing and discussing the tax 
changes he announced. Yet 
most other countries. 
Including the US. Japan, 
Germany and France, con- 
fine their budgets to public 
spending plans for the fol- 
lowing year. Tax systems 
and rates are mostly 
unchanged from one year to 
the next, and budgets are 
concerned with how much 
the government can spend 
within the revenues that 
they are expected to pro- 
duce. 

Brown’s Budget claimed 
to do for fiscal policy what 
he had done in May for 
monetary policy. The gov- 
ernment had, he said, 
“established a new frame- 
work for monetary stability: 
open and accountable, 
based on clearly established 
rules and discipline" This, 
he dahneri, was matched in 
his Budget with “measures 
designed to promote 
long-term fiscal stability". 

Rubbish. In traditional 
British fashion, he pulled a 
hotchpotch of measures out 
of a hat, merely tinkering 
with taxes. We all knew a 
windfall levy on utilities 
was coming, but fhfa hardly 
helped. Retrospective tax 
changes, which these were, 
are anathema to stability - 
indeed, they are the antith- 
esis of established rules and 
discipline. 

For the rest, his tax 
changes were in no way 
open and accountable. Far 
from it They were devised 


with customary budgetary 
secrecy, a total lack of con- 
sultation, and will be 
imposed through the tyr- 
anny of an elective dictator- 
ship. Nothing is less condu- 
cive to fiscal stability than 
this system which, by 
springing surprises on com- 
panies and individuals, 
makes long-term pl anning 
impossible. 

The continental Euro- 
pean, Japanese and Ameri- 
can budgetary systems are 
fhr superior. Tax tinkering 
is less. Changes are rarer. 
They are more widely and 
carefully considered. Every- 


case in point. With o ne 

band, he raised S24bn in 
higher taxes over three 
years (including the £5^bn 
in windfall taxes; while, 
with the other, be handed 
back a quarter of this with 
tax cuts of £6bn (the wind- 
fall tax excluded). 

This was done partly in 
the name of tightening fis- 
cal policy to prevent the 
economy from overheating 
cyclically, but also to reduce 
the structural budget deficit 
(that is, the budget deficit 
ignoring the effects of the 
business cycle on public 
spending and tax revenues). 


His changes were in no way open 
and accountable. They were 
devised with customary secrecy 
and a total lack of consultation 
and will be imposed through the 
tyranny of an elective dictatorship 


one is warned of their com- 
ing. But it is short-termism 
in the extreme to spring 
surprises merely to avoid 
temporary disturbances. 

In truth, the British bud- 
getary system owes more to 
the importance it confers on 
the chancellor and Treasury 
than any intrinsic merit of 


Neither mortgage interest 
relief nor tax credits to pen- 
sion schemes will be 
restored when the economy 
cools down. Desirable or 
otherwise, these are perma- 
nent changes to meet, in 
part temporary needs. 

Stripping tax changes out 
of the Budget also could 


its own. The abolition of release them from the Tree- 
annual tinkering with taxes sury's maw. An indepen- 


would impose a discipline 
on chancellors who are ever 
tempted to tax and spend. 
Changes would need to be 
justified by their long-term 
consequences, thereby 
establishing openness, rules 
and discipline. 

Tax laws still could 
include automatic indexa- 
tion (or indexation plus) of 
indirect taxes, reliefs and 
benefits. But arbitrary, irre- 
versible changes would be 
avoided. 

Brown's Budget was a 


1_J>. 


dent Council of Economic 
Advisers - much needed - 
should be given strategic 
control over taxation. The 
system could then be devel- 
oped along rational lines. 

Former Tory chancellor 
Nigel Lawson set out to 
reform UK taxation, aiming 
to simplify it and broaden 
the tax base by scrapping 
reliefs and allowances in 
order to raise the same reve- 
nue with lower rates. His 
successors have returned to 
the piecemeal approach. 


Pandering once more to spe- 
cial interests. Brown’s liW 
Per cent write-off for film 
h[f d i« CU ° 11 was indefensi- 

oS»'n?t nD wa >‘ ^ring for 
other taxpayers from an 

Miihvalem Increase in pub- 
lic spending on subsidies 

An open system, in which 
the menu of Individual 
changes were debated fully 
could possibly prevent dit 
tornons to the system Intro- 
duced in pursuit or fashion- 
able but unsound theories. 
Brown claimed that the key 
to economic success lay in 
investment He cited its low 
share of GDP compared 
with Germany, the US. I 
France and Japan. 

Yet OECD figures show 
that total productivity over 
1979-96 rose faster in 
Britain, at 1.5 per cent a 
year, than in any other 
Group of Seven economy - 
because the UK was the 
only one in which the pro- 
ductivity of capital 
increased. Demonstrably, it 
is the quality, not quantity, 
of investment that matters. 
Distortions to encourage . 
investment are more likely : 
to produce wasteful over-in- 
vestment, an impediment to 
growth. 

But the worst thing about 
Brown's Budget was that 
the burden of extra taxation 
fell upon the corporate sec- 
tor while the need for 
higher taxes arose from 
excessive consumer spend- 
ing. Needless to say. this 
resulted from tax commit- 
ments made to win the elec- 
tion. 

Under a reformed system, 
fiscal fine tuning could be 
achieved by re-introducing 
the “regulator", allowing 
chancellors to vary indirect 
tax rates to a UmitpH degree 
for a single year. Tax 
systems repeatedly rede- 
signed on the hoof are jour- 
neys into the unknown, the 
bane of British business. 
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There he is. Fourth row, second from 
the left. The one with the moustache. 
Obvious really. 

Maybe not The unsavoury-looking 
character you’re looking at is more 
likely to be your average neighbour- 
hood slob with agrubby vest and a 
weekend's stubble on Ms chin. 

And die real refugee could just as 
easQybe the dean-eutfeflow on his left 

You see, refugees are just like you 
and me. 

Except for one thing. 


Everything they once had has been 
left behind. Home, family, possessions, 
afl gone. They have nothing. 

And nothing is all they’ll ever have 
unless we all extend a helping hand. 

We know you can’t give them back 
the things thi others have taken awgy. 




United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


We’re not even asking for money 
(though every cent certainly helps). 

But we are asking that you keep an 
open mind. And a smile of welcome. 

It may not seem much. Butto a 
refugee it can mean everything. 

UNHCR is a strictly humanitarian 
organization funded only by voluntary 
contributions. Currently it is responsible 
for more than 19 million refugees 
around the woiid. 

UNHCR Public Information 

P.O.Box 2500 

1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 
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F orget about holes m 
the ozone layer, disap- 
pearing rainforests 
and plunging sperm 
counts. There is some- 
thing tar more dreadful out there 
- a terrifying force poised to 
squeeze the last breath out of 
each and every one of us. 

I speak, of course, of rhododen- 
drons. 

Did I hear a titter? No sir, this 
Is not the gardening column 
you jest at your peril. The 
massed ranks of rhododendrons 
are on the rampage. Soon they 
WLQ be at your door, threa tening 
all you hold dear and ready to 
destroy your world as completely 
as any melting ice cap or 
high-speed meteorite. 

Let me tdl you a tale that will 
have you rushing home to erect 
barricades. 

At about this time of year, 
when the social season is at its 
height, a great man in a big 
house In County Tipperary 


True Fiction / Kieran Cooke 


Night of the strangler shrubs 


invites the chosen to a grand 
party. 

The bash this year was more 
lavish than usual. The most 
ardent among the fork and spoon 
brigade could not exhaust the 
delicacies provided. 

The drink was another matter. 
There was enough Krug to float 
a battleship; the house was 
drowning In M out on Rothschild. 
A rocket could have flown to the 
moon and back with all the 

liqueurs on offer. 

Needless to say. the night was 
long and full of antics. The danc- 
ing got under way at lam. A 
large lady in a small dress 
became too energetic during the 
tango and threw her partner, a 


champ ion jockey, into the band. 

A priest did a prolonged 
impression of a whirling dervish 
before gently sliding under the 
table, where he conducted a con- 
versation with himself in Latin. 

I spent most of the night try- 
ing to teach Irish step dancing- to 
an heiress from Tucson (“My 
daddy Is In chlan stores”). At 
some point I must have lost my 
rhythm - the last thing 1 remem- 
ber before earning to in the scul- 
lery was hqpping across the tent 
m uch in tfop manner of a driver- 
less pogo stick. The heiress was 
clearly unimpressed; when Z 
returned she had taken up with 
a junk bond trader. 

At about Sam I decided to call 


It a night My host, as genial as 
ever, inquired of my transport 
arrangements. 

“Drilling tosh hotle." 

“Pardon?” said the great non. 

“Hotle be tosh drivhng.” My 
month was having a bad time of 
things. I was sensibly relieved of 
my car keys. It was suggested 
Major B. ace of the bloodstock 
world, should give me a lift to 
the hotel. 

Major B is well known for hav- 
ing never touched a drop. This 
made me feel secure as I sat 
beside him in his Armstrong Sid- 
deley. 

How wrong 1 was! Years ago 
the Irish government was con- 
fronted with an unmanageably 


long list of applications for the 
driving test. It did the pragmatic 
thing: declared that all those 
waiting - some of whom would 
have difficulty identifying a car, 
much less driving one - would 
be given a fall licence. The Major 
was one of these la slip thro u g h 
the net. 

A great man. with a big house 
has to have a long drive. He also 
has to have a lake. The Major 
found steering round a gentle 
left-hand bend too nwch of an 
effort. We took off through pad- 
dock lands, scaring the daylights 
out of a few choice gpidig gR. 

In my relaxed state, I 
presumed we were on the 
scenic route or undertaking 


some cunning short cut 

“What the bloody hell are 
. those trees doing there?” the 
Major suddenly shouted. There 
was a crashing splintering. 
A revving of the engine. Then 
silence - apart from a gentle 
snoring coming from the driver’s 
seat 

After chucking the workability 
of various limbs, I made efforts 
to extricate myself. This is where 
the rhododendrons made their 
entrance. We were surrounded 
by them. They climbed in the 
windows and smothered my face. 
They wound round my -lags and 
anus with a grip tighter than a 
ring full of sumo wrestlers. 

It was midday before we were 


set free from that living he\l The 
Major, having had a good steep, 
seemed unaffected by itmL 1 am 
marked for life- 

My doctor tells me I nave a 
severe case of floral paranoia. I 
cannot sleep for ni gh t mar es of 
being strangled by shrubs. I . see 
rhododendrons growing every- 
where- Soon they will take over 
the whole country. 

I refuse to enter any garden - 
most inconvenient with the out- 
door party season in full tilt. I 
have been put in touch with the 
ihodedendron support group. 

A man who retired to the tote 
of Jura says the evil shrub has 
ruined him. “First it was the 
chickens, then the dog." ha 
writes. “Finally, the other even- 
ing, Mabel went out to tend her- 
Sweet Williams down where 
those terrible bushes grow. I. 
have not seen her since and fair 
the worst..." 

It’s no more of the outdoors far. 
me. 
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Jurek Martin finds a liberal oasis 
becoming a victim of its lifestyle 




I have a soft spot for 
Boulder, a combina- 
tion of town and 
gown, 25 miles and 
several worlds away 
from big and bustling Den- 
ver, Colorado. This is a place 
for sampling the liberal and 
cranky Zeitgeist of what is 
sometimes locally known as 
the People's Republic, right 
down to its nuclear-free 
zone. 

But hard times have come 
to the 80.000 souls nestling 
under the spectacular Flat- 
iron rocks. They are not the 
hard times of a collapsed 
economy or a despoiled envi- 
ronment but from that most 
American of vices - violence 
- from which Boulder, gaz- 
ing down from its wrap- 
around sundecks, its hands 
grasping a beer or a funfe 
blanc, had always seemed 
immune. 

It all really began last 
Christmas with the discov- 
ery in the million dollar 
mock-Tudor family home of 
the murdered body of Jon- 
Benbt Ramsey, a six-year-old 
beauty queen. This is a 
crime, still unsolved, that 
has run and run ever since 
in the national supermarket 
tabloids and the heavy press 
as well, putting Boulder 
under the sort of public 
microscope it had always 
disdained. 


Boulderiies could console 
themselves that the Ramseys 
were new arrivals, t hat ple- 
beian and politically incor- 
rect beauty pageants had no 
part in local life and that the 
crude media hack packs 
would eventually swivel 
their spotlights elsewhere, 
allowing life to go on as 
usual. 

But it never rains except 
that it pours. With the 
spring came another horror 
story. A university lecturer 
had asked the police, already 
under fire for bringing no 
prosecutions in the Ramsey 
case, to be present during a 
meeting with his estranged 
wife. While they waited 
downstairs, she stabbed him 
to death in a bedroom. 

Then, improbably, stu- 
dents at the University of 
Colorado, normally so laid- 
back by the beauty of their 
surroundings as to be semi- 
inert, rioted in protest 
against a police crackdown 
on underage drinking. The 
law used rubber bullets - 
the police chief said be 
thought the use of live 
ammunition could have been 
justified - and 9500,000 
worth of damage was 
caused. Boulder was truly 
shocked, but, being a good 
progressive town, pointed 
fingers of blame at both 
sides. 
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But the three incidents 
only added to the strain on 
local government, already 
divided and consumed by 
issues more typical of Boul- 
der. The police chief is pre- 
sumed to be on the way out, 
the mayor has said she will 
not run again and the city 
manager, who had 
suspended the local “open 
space” director, was effec- 
tively forced out after five 
years in the job. One of bis 
major problems was trying, 
but falling, to persuade the 
city to spend $800,000 on 
erecting a tea house from 


Tajikistan on public land. 

The tea house was a gift 
several years ago from the 
old Soviet regime in Dush- 
anbe, the Tajik capital Boul- 
der has two other sister 
cities around the world, both 
reflecting Its traditional 
liberal/! eftwing causes. One 
is Lhasa, Tibet, the other 
Jalapa, Nicaragua. The Dalai 
Lama visited Boulder in late 
May and was rapturously 
received, much as Sandinista 
leaders had been 10 years 
ago. 

Paul Danish, now a county 
commissioner but previously 


on the city council says the 
old tension between the twin 
poles of Boulder power - 
social liberals and environ- 
mental liberals - hag been 
been getting worse. The 
debate has been mostly over 
the issue of open space, or 
land use, to the point that 
government has become all 
bat paralysed over growth 
versus nogrowth policies. 

In a sense Boulder is the 
victim of its own beauty and 
seductive lifestyle. It Is feat 
becoming a natural home for 
the new breed of high-tech 
and other professional entre- 


preneurs drawn to the Rocky 
Mountain states. Philip Bur- 
gess, of Denver's Center for 
the New West think-tank, 
calls them Lone Eagles: 
“knowledge workers who 
live by their wits and who 


require only a computer, a 
modem, a tax machine, 
express mail and an airport 
to remain linked to the oat- 
side world". 

In many respects they are 
perfect immigrants for a 


town like Boulder,. 70 per 
cent of whose residents have 
university degrees, but only 

so long as their work 
remains in the R&D phase. 
Once they start expanding, 
especially into manufactur- 
ing, space can get tight. 

It was one thing to find 
room a quarter of a century 
ago for Celestial Seasonings 
- after all the herbal tea 
company was itself a reflec- 
tion of Boulder tastes - hut 
another to accommodate the 
needs of the fastest growing 
industry in the country. 

The solution was to push 
growth outside city limits. 
Thus, the road to Denver, 
flanked by ranches 20 years 
- ago, now resembles a high- 
tech fectory strip mail, with 
sprawling housing develop- 
ments. golf courses end 
heavy traffic to match. 1 - 

But Boulder cannot insu- 
late itself from this. Its own 
main streets are now choked 
with cars, mostly up-market 
jeeps and four-wheel drives, 
vying for space with those 
whose natural habitat it 
once was - marathon run- 
ners and cyclists in training, 
skateboarders, sandalled 
environmentalists, refugees 
from central American dic- 
tatorships and the occa- 
sional mountain lion. 

Paul Danish thin local 
government must eventually 
reflect modem reality and 
that independent-minded 
businessmen (and women) 
will probably supplant the 
“old Marxist ladies” who 
have run the town for so 
long and given it a unique 
flavour. 

“Only in Boulder" has 
long been a popular phrase 
in Colorado, frequently used 
derisorily, sometimes with 
sneaking admiration and 
respect for the town’s aes- 
thetic. It certainly was an 
oasis of sorts from the world 
outside - “ten square twApr 
surrounded by reality”, as 
Paula Austin, a university 
undergraduate puts it. There 
are bits of reality, like mur- 
der and mayhem, that Boul- 
der would rather have done 
without 
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Arcadia 


Man’s virtuous helper 


W hen Emma 
opened her 
young lungs to 
send a first, 
raucous bray echoing across 
an Italian valley, Buddy 
Holly was not long dead, the 
Mini was being bom and 
Khrushchev was making an 
uncouth exhibition of him- 
self in the US. 

They have staying power, 
donkeys. Thirty eight years 
on, Emma’s voice has lasted 
as wen as Kiri Te Kanawa’s. 
The chestnut coat still has a 
sheen to it though the face 
has greyed at the muzzle. 
Emma is in good shape. But 
donkeys have not always 
lived such happy lives. 

Over the ages, the donkey 
has been man’s chief helper 
from the animal king dom — 
far less likely to let you 
down than Roy Rogers' four- 
legged friend, mare reliable 
than any hound. Four thou- 
sand years before Jesus rode 
on one into Jerusalem, the 
donkey was doing its stuff 
for Egyptian civilisation. 

The qualities of the beast 
are legion. It is long-lived, 
robust in health, vastly 
strong for its size, submis- 
sive, calm, infinitely endur- 
ing. Its dietary needs are 
simple: hay or grass. In 
return for bare sufficiency, it 
will give two score years of 
unfailing, if slow-moving, 


Tom Fort pays tribute to the long-suffering, much-abused donkey 


transport 

Its problem Is that it is too 
virtuous to inspire oar love. 
We like our pets to be capri- 
cious, demonstrative and 
vulnerable: to need us. The 
donkey is too quiet, too 
self-contained and far too 
patient for its own good. 

Its reward is to have been 
the most abused creature 
ever created. It has been the 
donkey’s lot to be kicked, 
whipped, beaten, exploited, 
execrated, tortured, muti- 
lated, murdered. On its doc- 
ile form has been vented all 
the fury and frustration 
engendered by man’s eternal 
struggle with the unforgiv- 
ing soil And the donkey has 
never hit back. 

So we have labelled it the 
living embodiment of stub- 
bornness. We annexe its 
names, and call Idiots an ass 
or a jackass. No cruelty, no 
outrage, against a donkey is 
beyond the pale. 

Take poor Modestine. Stev- 
enson’s celebrated compan- 
ion In Travels with a Donkey 
in the Genomes. She is the 
Indispensable who made the 
book imm ortal. Yet the 
young Scotsman’s treatment 
of her is abominable, rang- 
ing from the merely brutal 
to the outright sadistic. 

There is a horrible Joy in 
his tone as be recounts how 
he laid aside the cudgel with 


which he had been belabour- 
ing her until his arm ached; 
and took up the goad, a 
wand with a pin in its end, a 
prick from which “she broke 
into a gallant little trotlet 
and devoured the miles”. 

The Emma of my story has 
suffered no such tyranny, hi 
donkey terms, her life has 
been as luxurious as that of 


Stevenson’s 
treatment of 
Modestine is 
abominable - 
brutal and 
sadistic 


Nero’s wife Poppaea, who 
bathed in the milk provided 
by her herd of 500 asses; and 
a good deal more peacefuL 
Her owner is my unde, a 
man possessed by the most 
powerful tender-heartedness 
towards animals, and toil 
she nays’ known. 

The nearest approach to 
exertion she has had to 
endure was in her distant 
youth, when she would be 
driven by the sflver-stubbled 
gardener Giovanni up the 
hill to be impregnated by 
some gentleman ass of 
sound character. Her chil- 


dren were found good 
homes, no easy task in a cul- 
ture which gives high 
esteem to donkey salami 

In those distant days, don- 
key work was still essential 
to the working life of the val- 
ley. Dawn was filled with the 
clatter of hooves on the old, 
stony trails as th#» peasants 
made their way to olive 
grove or steep fields. Come 
evening, and back they 
would come; the beasts half 
hidden by their impossible 
loads, their owners thirsty 
for red wine but still vocal in 
abuse and exhortation. 
There was no hurry, for a 
donkey will not hurry. 

Now it has departed. No 
longer are the sons of those 
peasants prepared to submit 
themselves to the laborious 
existence which Is all tHk 
land can afford them. It Is 
not worthwhile to harvest 
the Olives; the fruit from the 
ancient, twisted trees falls 
and rots. The orchards are 
choked, the fields left to 
become wilderness. 

As in the valley, so across 
civilised Europe: no one 
needs the working donkey 
any more. Ireland used to 
have 200,000 of them; the 
beast under its mountain of 
hay was almost a national 
symbol. Now there are only 
a few thousand left, and 
those are being converted as 


fast as possible into donkey 
sausages, much prized on 
the Continent. 

In Britain, the donkey Ms 
long been redundant, except 
to give rides to ehfldren in 
old-fashioned seaside resorts. 
But we are fer too sentimen- 
tal tO think of t.bftm in 

of herbs and seasoning and 
frying pans. So fugitives 
from continental gluttony 
arrive in their thousands to 
nibble out their days at the 
Donkey Sanctuary based 
near sirimwoth. 

There is no danger of 
Emma's elegant neck being 
turned Into the delicacy 
known as straaho df astno. 
She munches away, snoozes, 
twitches her flanks as the 
flies swarm, seeks shade 
from the Italian sun. Does 
she regret the silence that 
encloses the old mule track 
that runs past my uncle's 
house? 

Does she pine for the days 
when her occasional bray 
would be answered by half a 
dozen of her race. Probably 
not, for donkeys never com- 
plain. 
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